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Page 83, line 16 : for belonged read belongs 
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116, „ 2 : for iheir read its 

162, „ 19 : for I read we 

205, „ 21 : for effects read affect 

206, „ 6 : for enquires read asks 

207, „ 2 : substitute a semicolon for a comma after * doctrine.' 

210, „ 13 : substitute a note of interrogation for a comma after 
* ourselves.* 

294, „ 3 : for under read in 

357, Ihies 1 and 2 : for that universal, which he claims for all men as 

their inborn conviction read that universal con- 
viction which he claims for all men as innate 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF ECLECTICISM. 

That form of philosophy which appeared about the chap. 

beginning of the post-Aristotelian period had, in 

the course of the third and second centuries, per- a. Gra- 
fected itself in its three principal branches. These f "^^^. 

, hlenuing 

three schools had hitherto existed side by side, of the 
each striving to maintain itself in its purity, and f,'^^^-,. 
merely adopting towards the others, and towards toteluin 
the previous philosophy, an aggressive or defensive *of philo- 
attitude. But it lies in the nature of things that **fphy, 
mental tendencies, which have sprung from a kin- 
dred soil, cannot very long continue in this mutu- 
ally exclusive position. The first founders of a i-^^^'**'*^ 

^ ^ causes 

school and their immediate successors, in the fervour of this. 
of original enquiry, usually lay excessive weight upon 
that which is peculiar to their mode of thought ; in 
their opponents they see only deviations from this 
their truth: later members, on the contrary, who 
have not sought this peculiar element with the 
same zeal, and therefore have not grasped it with 

B 



2 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, the same rigidity and one-sidedness, more easily 
• perceive, even in adverse statements, that which is 
common and akin, and are more ready to sacrifice 
subordinate peculiarities of their own standpoint ; 
the strife of schools will itself oblige them to repel 
exaggerated accusations and unqualified condem- 
nations, by the stronger enforcement of that in 
which they coincide with others, to give up or put 
aside untenable assertions, to soften offensive propo- 
sitions, and to break off from their systems the 
sharpest angles ; many an objection of the adversary 
maintains its ground, and in seeking to elude it by 
another interpretation, it is found that the presup- 
positions of the objection have been partially con- 
ceded, together with the objection itself. It is, 
therefore, a natural and universal experience that 
in the conflict of parties and schools their opposi- 
tions gradually become blunted, that the common 
principle which underlies them all is in time more 
clearly recognised, and a mediation and fusion is 
attempted. Now, so long as philosophic productivity 
is still living and active in a people, the case will 
either never arise or arise only temporarily, that 
its whole science is infected by this eclecticism, 
because already in its youthful course, new direc- 
tions are attempted before those immediately pre- 
ceding them have decidedly begun to grow old. As 
soon, on the contrary, as the scientific spirit is 
exhausted, and a long space of time, devoid of new 
cieations, is merely filled with discussions among 
the existing schools, the natural result of these 
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discussions, the partial blending of the hostile chap. 

parties, will appear to a greater extent, and the * 

whole philosophy will assume that eclectic character 
which, in its universal diffusion, is always the pre- 
monitory sign either of a deeply seated revolution, 
or of scientific decay. This was precisely the posi- 
tion in which Greek philosophy found itself in the 
last centuries before Christ. All the causes which 
led, generally speaking, to the dissolution of classi- 
cal culture, had also had a paralysing influence on 
the philosophic spirit ; for centuries after the 
transformation of philosophy, which marks the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the third 
century no new system arose ; and if the post- 
Aristotelian systems in and for themselves had 
already lost the purely theoretic interest in the 
contemplation of things, and by their restriction 
to the life and aims of men, had announced the 
discontinuance of scientific endeavour, the long 
cessation of philosophic production could only serve 
to dull the scientific sense still more, and to call in 
question the possibility of scientific knowledge in 
general. This state of things found its proper ex- 
pression in scepticism, which opposed the dogmatic 
systems with more and more signal success. The 
eclecticism which since the beginning of the first 
century before Christ had repressed scepticism 
and united together the previously separate ten- 
dencies of thought, was, however, merely the re- 
verse side of scepticism itself. Scepticism had 

B 2 
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ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, placed all dogmatic theories on an equality in such 
_ a manner as to deny scientific truth to all alike. 
This ' neither one nor another ' ( Weder-^rioch) became 
in eclecticism * One as well as the other ' (SowoM" 
als-auch) ; but for that very transition scepticism 
had paved the way; for it had not been able to 
rest in pure negation, and had therefore, in its 
doctrine of probability, set up once more a positive 
conviction as a practical postulate. This conviction 
was not indeed to come forward with a claim to full 
certainty ; but we cannot fail to perceive in the de- 
velopment of the sceptical theory, from Pyrrho to 
Arcesilaus, and from Arcesilaus to Cameades, a grow- 
ing estimation of the value of the knowledge of prob- 
ability : it was only necessary to advance one step 
further, to bring forward practical necessity more 
decidedly as against the sceptical theory, and the 
probable would receive the significance of the true 
— scepticism would be transformed into a dogmatic 
acceptance of truth {Filrwahrhalten). In this dog- 
matism, however, doubt would inevitably continue 
to exercise such an influence that no individual 
system as such would be recognised as true, but 
the true out of all systems would be separated 
according to the measure of subjective necessity 
and opinion. This had been exactly the pro- 
cedure of the sceptics in the ascertainment of 
the probable ; as they develop their doubt in the 
criticism of existing theories, so do they seek the 
probable primarily in the existing systems, among 
which they have reserved to themselves the right to 
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decide. Cameades, as we know/ had so treated Chap. 
the ethical questions to which, we are told, aban- 
doning his former predilection for combating hostile 
opinions, he more and more restricted himself with 
advancing years.^ Similarly Clitomachus, while 
contending with the dogmatic schools, seems to 
have sought a positive relation to them ; ' and we 
learn that iEschines, another disciple of Cameades, 
adhered to that side only of his master's teach- 
ing.* Thus scepticism forms the bridge from the 
one-sided dogmatism of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophy to eclecticism ; and in this respect we 
cannot regard it as a mere accident that from the 
followers of Cameades this mode of thought chiefly 
emanated, and that in them it was immediately 
connected with the point on which the Stoics and 
Epicureans had sustained their dogmatism, and 
even the Platonists, in the last resort, their doctrine 
of probability, viz. the necessity of definite theories 
for practical life. It was, however, generally speak- 
ing, the condition of philosophy at that time, and 
the strife of the philosophic schools, which first 
caused the rise and spread of scepticism, and in the 
sequel, the eclectic tendency in philosophy. 

The most important external impulse to this ii. Exter- 

fial cauiti'M. 

* Zeller, PMlotophie der Grie- fiaSrir^s' it\\k rSrt ye, cTtcv, iyii) 
ehen, S*' Theil, 1* Abthailung, Kapvtd^ov ^tiiicovoy 5tc t^v 
p. 517 *q. pax^av luA rhw r^6<pov iu^uKiDs 6 

• Plut. An serd s. ger, resp. K6yos ainov HA rh yfipas tts rh 
13, 1. p. 791 : 4 flip oZw ^Ajcadfi- xf^*^*^^^ o-wtjicto Kcd KoivtaviKdv. 
fuuichs Aurx^»^*, (To^i^rQp rivtow ■ Phil, der Grieohen, III. i. 
X€y6vrup, iri irpoo-trotciroi ytyo- p, 624, note 2. 

ydyu KappeddoVf fi^ yeyoyibs, * Vide note 2. 



ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, change was given by the relation in which Greek 

_._' science and culture stood to the Koman world.* 

The first knowledge of Greek philosophy doubtless 
came to the Romans from Lower Italy : the founder 
of the Italian School (Pythagoras) is the first philo- 
sopher whose name is mentioned in Eome.^ But 
the doctrines of the Greek philosophers can only 
have been heard of there in an entirely superficial 
and fragmentary manner before the beginning of the 
Diffunm second century before Christ. This state of things 
of Greek D^gt have chauffed, however, when, after the second 
uvioThg the Punic War, the Eoman policy and Roman arms pressed 
autaus. forward farther and farther towards the east ; when 
the wars with Macedonia and Syria brought dis- 
tinguished Romans in great numbers to Greece, 
while, on the other hand, Greek ambassadors and 
state prisoners,^ and soon also slaves, appeared more 
and more commonly in Rome ; when men of the 
importance of the elder Scipio Africanus,T. Quinetius 
Flamininus, and ^Emilius Paulus, applied themselves 

* For what follows, cf . Hitter, supposition that he discoursed 
iv. 79 sq, to the Romans on the physics of 

* The arguments for this are that philosopher. 

given in Phil, der Griech. Part • Such as the thousand Achae- 

I. pp. 287, 3; 460, I ; cf. iMd, ans who, 168 B.C., were carried 

313, 2 ; and Part III. ii. p. 77 away into Italy, and kept there 

sq. A still earlier date (if this for seventeen years, all of them 

statement is historical) must be men of repute and culture 

fixed for the presence in Rome (among them we know was 

of Hermodorus the Ephesian, Polybius), whose long residence 

who assisted the decemviri in in the country could not have 

the drawing up of the twelve been without influence on Rome 

tables (Part I. 566, 2) : but if even the least considerable 

even if he were indeed the of them had their actual abode 

celebrated friend of Heraclei- in that city. 
I us, we have no ground for the 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN ROME, 

with delight to Greek literature ; when, from the Chap 
beginning of the second century, Greek poetry was 
transplanted to Boman soil in the more or less free 
imitations of Ennius, Pacuvius, Statins, Plant us, 
and their successors ; and Roman history was related 
in the Greek language by Fabius Pictor and other 
annalists. The philosophic literature of Greece 
stood in far too close a connection with the other 
branches — philosophy occupied far too important a 
place in the whole Hellenic sphere of culture, as a 
means of instruction and object of universal interest 
— to make it possible for such as had once found 
pleasure in Greek intellectual life to shut themselves 
up from it very long, however small the need for 
scientific enquiry might be in them. We find, then, 
even before the middle of the second century, many 
and various traces of the commencement of a know- 
ledge of Greek philosophy among tne Eomans. 
Ennius shows that he was acquainted with it, and 
adopts from it isolated propositions. In the year 
181 B.C. an attempt was made, in the so-called Books 
of Numa,^ to introduce dogmas of Greek philosophy 
into the Boman religion.* Twenty-six years later 
(according to others only eight) the activity of the 
Epicurean philosophers in teaching caused their 
banishment from Rome.^ In 161 B.C., by a decree 
of the senate, residence ^n Eome was forbidden to 
the philosophers and rhetoricians ; * and this always 

* Cf . Phil. der. Griech. III. * This decree of the senate is 

ii. p. 83. to be found in Suetonius, De 

2 Cf. I c. III. 11. p. 86. CI. Rhetor. 1 ; GeU. N.A. xv. 11 

« Cf. Lo, III. 1. p. 372, 1. (cf. also Clinton, Fagti Hellen. 
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Chap, proves that there was reason for anxiety in regard 
. ' to their influence upon the education of youth. 
iEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, gave 
his sons Greek instructors, and for that purpose took 
with him on his expeditions the philosopher Metro- 
dorus.* His companion in the Macedonian cam- 
paign, Sulpicius Gallus, besides the astronomical 
knowledge for which he was distinguished, may, per- 
haps, have also adopted certain philosophic theories of 
the Greeks.* But all these are merely isolated signs 
of the movement which from the middle of the 
second century manifested itself to a much greater 
extent. Hitherto comparatively few had occupied 
themselves with Greek philosophy ; now the interest 
in that philosophy was more universally diffused. 
Greek philosophers come to Bome in order to try 

161 B.C.). These anthors teU cf. Pint. JFim. P. 6. The latter 
us of another similar enact- mentions among the Greeks 
ment : an edict of the censor with whom ^milius surrounded 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and his sons, grammarians, sophists, 
L. Licinius Crassus, in which and rhetoricians. Pliny gives 
they express their serious dis- the more definite information, 
pleasure with the teachers and that after the victory over 
frequenters of the newly-arisen Perseus (168 B.C.) he requested 
Latin schools of rhetoricians on from the Athenians a good 
account of this departure from painter and an able philosopher, 
the consuetudo majorvm. But, They sent him Metrodorus, 
not to mention that the rhetores who was both in one person. 
Latini, who were alone affected Cf. Phil. d. Qr. III. i. p. 525. 
by this decree, according also * Cicero praises his know- 
to Cicero, De Orat. iiL 24, 93 tq.., ledge of astronomy, Cic. Off. i. 
were only indirectly connected 6, 19. According to Livy, xliv. 
with Greek philosophy, the 37 ; and Plin. Higt. Nat, ii. 12, 
decree was not promulgated 53, he foretold an eclipse of the 
until the year 96 B.C., as we sun before the battle of Pydna. 
see from a comparison of Cicero, A more detailed account of the 
loc. cit, with i. 7, 24. Clinton, authorities in regard to this 
I^atti HeUen.f dates it in 92 B.C. event is given by Martin, Revue 
> PHn. Hiit. Nat. zxxv. 135; Archiolog. 1864, No. 3. 
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their fortune, or are sent for thither by distinguished Chap. 
men. Young Romans, desirous of playing a part in _ _ * 
the state, or of gaining distinction in cidtivated 
society, think that they cannot do without the 
instruction of a philosopher, and it soon became 
usual to seek this not only in Bome, but in Athens 
itself, the chief school of Greek science. Already 
the famous deputation of philosophers in the year 
.156 B.C.* showed, by the extraordinary influence 
which Cameades especially obtained, how favourably 
Greek philosophy was regarded in Rome; and 
though we should not overrate the eflfect of this 
passing event, we may, nevertheless, suppose that 
it gave a considerable impetus to the previously 
awakened interest in philosophy, and spread it abroad 
in wider circles. More permanent, no doubt, was the 
influence of the Stoic Pansetius during his residence, 
prolonged as it would seem to have been for many 
years, in the capital of the Soman empire, he being 
a man peculiarly fitted by the character of his 
philosophy to eflfect an entrance for Stoicism among 
his Soman auditors.' Soon after him Caius Blossius 
of Cumse, a disciple of Antipater the Stoic, was 
in Some, the friend and counsellor of Tiberius 
Gracchus,' who through him must likewise have 

> The authorities for this are of Gracchus (133 B.C.) Blossius 

cited PhU. d, Gr. II. ii. p. 928, was also in danger. He left 

1 ; cf, p. 498, 1 ; cf. Part III. L Bome, and went into Asia 

p. 498, 1. Minor to Andronicns, after 

* Further details infra^ chap- whose faU (130 B.C.) he killed 
ter ili. himself. A thorough examina- 

• Plut. Tib. Qraceh. 8, 17, tion of him is to be found in 
20 ; Yal. Max. iv. 7, 1 ; Cicero, 'Pcwcp^ ircpl BAoo-o-fov Kal Aio^d- 
Lal, 11, 37. After the murder vwt (Leipzig, 1873). Mean- 
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Chap, become acquainted with Stoicism.^ And now that 
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immigration of Greek learned men begins, which, 
in time, assumed greater and greater proportions.^ 
Among the Eomans themselves, men who by 
their intellect and position were so decidedly 
pre-eminent as the younger Scipio Africanus, his 
friend the wise Lselius, L. Furius Philus and 
Tiberius Gracchus, took philosophic studies under 
their protection.^ With them are connected Scipio's 
nephew Tubero,* a disciple of Pansetius, who, 

while he himself calls his work eruditissimos hoviines ex Grcecia 

tpewai Koi dKaaiai, and the lat- palam semper hahwrunt. Be 

ter so decidedly preponderate, Rep. iii. 3, 6 : Quid P. Scipione, 

that our historical knowledge quid C. Lcelio, quid L. Philo 

of the man is scarcely extended perfectius cogitari potest ? qui 

by the treatise. . . . ad dmnesticum majorumque 

* That Gracchus, through the morem etiam hano a Socrate ad- 
care of his mother, had distin- ventieia/ni doctrinam adhibue' 
guished Greeks for his instruc- rimt. Cicero there puts the sub- 
tors (Cic. Brut. 27, 104 ; cf. stance of Carneades' discourse 
Plut. Tib. Gracch. 20) is well* against justice, which he him- 
known. self had heard, into the mouth 

* Polybius(xxxii. 10), however, of Furius Philus, while he 
relates that much earlier, when makes him at the same time 
Scipio was only eighteen (166 follow the Academic philoso- 
B.C.). he said to him and his pher in the coruntetudo contra- 
hTothei nreplfjLyyiiprhfiadii/jLara, rias in partes disserendi; Ion. 
irtpl & yvy 6pa a-Trov^d^ovras i/xas cit. c. 6, 8 sq \ Lact. Inst. v. 
Kaitpi\oTi/iovfi4yovStOVKit'jrop'f)a-€T€ 14. Concerning the connection 
rQv <rvvfpyrio6vr(av v/uv ^roificoSf of Scipio and Laelius with 
Koi ool Koucfiytp' vo\h yhp dii ri Panaetjus we shall have to 
iftvKov airh rUs 'EWdhos iicippeov speak later on. Laelius, ac- 
6pS> Karh, rh iraphv rwv roiovrav cording to Cic. Fin. ii. 8, 24, 
itydp(&irwvj which agrees with had also attended the lectures 
what is quoted supra, p. 7, of Diogenes, which we must, 
note 4. no doubt, connect with his 

* Cicero, Be Or at. ii. 37, 154 : presence in Rome in the year 
Et oerte nan tulit ullos lueo 156 B.C. 

ciHtas aut gloria olariores, aut * Q. JElius Tubero, through 

auctoritate grammes, a/ut hu- his mother a grandson of 

inanitate politiores P. Africano, JEmilius Paulus, was a very 

.C. Ltslio, Z. Furio, qui seaum zealous Stoic, who carried out 
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with the sons-in-law of Lselius, Quintus Mucins Chap. 



Scaevola,^ and Cains Fannius,* P. Kutilius Eufus,' 
Lucius iElius Stilo/ and others,* open the long 

his principles in his life, not war (Val. Max. ii. 3, 2 ; Sallust, 

without exaggeration. Cf. con- Jug. 64, 66 «j.), but princi- 

ceming him Cic. Brut. 31, 117 ; pally for the purity of his 

Be Orat. iii. 23, 87 ; Pro Mur. character. On account of the 

36, 76 sq. ; Acad. ii. 44, 135 ; impartiality with which, as 

Tu8c. iv. 2, 4 ; Sen.^. 95, 72 sq. ; proconsul, he defended the in- 

98, 13 ; 104, 21 ; 120, 19 ; Plut. habitants of Asia Minor against 

Zi/^/. 39 ; Pompon. De Orig, the extortions of the Koman 

Juris, i. 40; Gell. iV. A. i. 22, equites, one of the most shame- 

7 ; xiv. 2, 20 ; Val. Max. vii. less sentences of banishment 

5, 1. Cic. Ojf. iii. 15, 63, men- was passed upon him, which he 

tions a treatise of Hecato ad- bore with the cheerfulness of a 

dressed to him, and another of sage. He went to Smyrna, 

Panaetius, ibid. Acad. ii. 44, where he died, having refused 

135; T'u^o. iv. 2, 4; against to return, which was offered liim 

which the pseudo-Plutarch, Be by Sulla. Cf . on this subject 

Nohllit. 18, 3, is not any his- Cic. Brut. 30, 115 ; N. B. iii. 

torical testimony ; cf. Bernays,' 32, 80; in Pison. 39, 95; 

Bial. d. Arixt. 140. Rahir. Pogt. 10, 27 ; Pro BaUto, 

* One of the most celebrated 11, 28 (cf. Tacit. Ann. iv. 43) ; 
of the ancient jurists and Sen. Ej). 24, 4 ; 79, 14; 82, 11 ; 
founders of scientific jurispru- Bene/, vi. 37, 2, &c. ; Val. 
dence among the Romans (Bern- Max. ii. 10, 5, &c. Cicero 
hardy, Grund/r. d. Rom. Lit, (j&rw^. 30, 114) calls him rf<;6'^«» 
676, (fee), son-in-law of Laelius vir et Greeds Uteris eruditus, 
(Cic. Be Orat. i. 9, 35). Accord- Panwtii auditor, prope perfec- 
ing to Cicero, he had heard tus in StoiaU. Concerning his 
Panaetius lecture, and (/. o. 10, admiration of his teacher 
43) he calls the Stoics Stoici Panaetius and his acquain- 
nostri. tance with Posidonius, cf. Cic. 

* C. Fannius, son of Marcus, Off. iii. 2, 10. He left behind 
son-in-law of Laelius, was him memorials and historical 
brought by Laelius to hear works : vide Bemhardy, loc. oit. 
Panaetius (Cic. Brut, 26, 101), 203, 606 ; also Cicero, Fin. i. 
and is designated by Cicero 3, 7. 

(Brut. 31, 18) as a Stoic. * Vide concerning this phi- 
Cicero often mentions an his- losopher, the predecessor and 
torical work composed by him. teacher of Varro, Cic. Brut. 66, 
Similarly Plut. Tib. Gracch, 4. 205 sq. ; also Acad. i. 2, 8 ; Ad 
With regard to his consulate, U&remi. iv. 12; Bernhardy, 
cf. id. C. Gracch. 8, 11, 12. loo. cit. 857. 

* This is the Butilius who * Such as Marcus Vigellius 
was famous for his services in (Cic. Orat. iii. 21, 78) and Spu 
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Chap, series of Eoman Stoics. Epicureanism, at the 
' same time, obtained a still wider diffusion, having, 
through books written in Latin, gained entrance 
at an earlier period than the other systems, even 
among those who had not received a Greek edu- 
cation.^ Somewhat later the Academic and Peri- 
patetic schools, whose principles could not have 
remained unknown to the hearers of Pansetius, were 
represented by celebrated teachers in Eome. Among 
the Platonists Philo is the first whose presence in 
Eome is known to us (irrespective of the deputation 
of philosophers) ; of the Peripatetics, Staseas.^ But 
already, at a much earlier period, Clitomachus had 
dedicated works to two Eomans ;^ and Cameades 
himself, we are told, was sought out in Athens by 
Eoman travellers.* Soon after the beginning of 
the first century before Christ, Posidonius {vide 
infra) visited the metropolis of the world; before 
the middle of the same century we encounter there 

Mummins, brother of the con- • To the poet Lucilius (148 

queror of Corinth, who, to judge 102 B.0), and previously to 

by the date (Cic. Brut. 25, 94), L. Censorinus, who was consul 

must also have owed his Stoicism in 149 B.C. ; Cic. Acad, ii. 32, 

to Pansetius. 102. 

* Vide Cic. Tuso. iv. 3, 6: * So much truth may un- 

Itaque iUius vera elegantUque derlie the statement of Cicero 

philosophus (the Stoic, Peripa- (De Orat, iii. 18, 68) even 

tetic, and Academic) . . . nnUa supposing the statement itself 

fere stunt aut pauoa admoduni to be untrue that Q. Metellus 

iMtinamonumefita . . . cvm iii- (Numidicus) as a young man 

terim iUU til&ntibus C. Ama- listened to the aged Carneades 

finius extitit dieens, &c» for several days in Athens. 

' Farther details, infra. Bespecting Catulus' relation to 

Philo came to Rome in 88 B.C. Cameades, cf . the last pages of 

Staseas, as we find from Cic. the chapter on Cameades, Phil, 

Be Orat. i. 22, 104, appeared d. Or. Part III. i. 
there in 92 B.C. 
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the Epicureans Ph^odemus and Syro.* Mean- Chap. 



while, it was akeady at this time very common for 
Eoman youths to seek Greek science at its fountain- 
head, and for the sake of their studies to betake 
themselves to the principal seats of that science, 
and especially to Athens.^ At the commencement 
of the imperial era, at any rate, Rome swarmed 
with Greek savants of every kind,' and among these 
were many who were not merely turning to account 
a superficial knowledge in a mechanical manner ; * 
i^hile contemporaneously in various places of the west 
the philosophy of Greece became naturalised together 
with other sciences, and from these centres spread 
itself still further.* With the knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, that of Greek literature went naturally 
hand in hand, and from the time of Lucretius and 
Cicero a Roman literature sprang up at its side,® 

* Phil. d. Or. Part m. i. 374. of the time of Augustus and 

2 The best known examples Tiberius, residing in Rome, will 

are those of Cicero and Atticus, come before us further on. 

but we shall meet with many * The most important of 

others later on. For the gene- these was the ancient Greek 

ral practice, cf. Cic. Fin. v. 1, city Massilia, of which Strabo 

where Cicero describes his own (iv. 1, 6, p. 181) bays: rdyrts 

life in Athens with companions yitp ol xop^^*^'^ ^P^* ''^ Kiyuv 

in study (77 B.C.) ; and in re- rpiirovrai koL tpi\o<ro<pftp. An 

gard to a somewhat later time, early colony of Greek culture 

Acad. i. 2, 8, where he says to in Gaul, this city had now 

Yarro : Sed meos amicos, in made such advances that noble 

quibus est studivm, in Ghrceeiami Romans pursued their studies 

mittOy ut ea a fontibv^ potius here instead of in Athens. 

huitHanty quam rivulos oanseo- ' That these two were the 

tentii/r. first noteworthy writers on 

■ The fact is notorious ; for philosophy in the Latin tongue 

examples cf. Strabo, xiv. 6, 16, is certain ; the few earlier at- 

p. 675. Tapffdwifyiip xal 'AA.€{ay- tempts (cf. III. i. 372, 2) seem 

dp4ay /KffT'fi iffTi [rf 'Fd'fi'n']. to have been very unsatisfac- 

* Several Greek philosophers tory. Both, moreover, expressly 
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Chap, which was scarcely inferior to the contemporary 

___J Greek, though not to be compared with the earlier, 

either in scientific acumen or creative individuality. 
At the beginning of this movement, the Romans 
were related to the Greeks merely as disciples who 
adopted and imitated the science of their teachers ; 
and, to a certain degree, this relation continued 
throughout its whole course ; for in Rome the scien- 
tific genius and spirit never attained even to so 
much force and self-dependence as in Greece it had 
Inevitable still preserved in the latter period. But in the end 
^^f^lwt ^^^ influence of Greek philosophy could not remain 
diffusion without a reaction on itself. Though Romans by 
MlfKW' birth, like Cicero and Lucretius, might rehabilitate 
j)hi/. Greek science for their countrymen; and Greek 

philosophers, like Pansetius and Antiochus, might 
lecture to the Romans, in both cases it was unavoid- 
able that the character of their presentations should 
be more or less determined by regard to the spirit 
and requirements of their Roman hearers and readers. 
Even the purely Greek schools of philosophy in 
Athens, Rhodes, and other places, could not free them- 
selves from this determining influence, on account 
of the great number of young Romans of position 
who visited them ; for it was naturally from these 

claim for themselves this habuit lumen Utera/nim Laii- 

honour, cf. Lucr. v. 336 : Hano na/ntmi , , . in qtio eo magix 

(the Epicurean doctrine) pri- nobis est elaborandum, gxwd 

MM cwm primis ipse reperttu mulH jam esse libri Latini di- 

nunc ego sum in patriae qui cuntwr soripti inconnderate ab 

possim vertere voces. Cic. Tnsc. optimis illis quidem viris, sed 

1. 3, 5 : Philosophia jacuit usque nan satis eruditis, 
ad hano retatem nee Mum 
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Bcholaxs that honour and profit mostly accrued to Chap. 

the teachers. Of still higher importance, however, , 

than these considerations must be rated the uncon- 
scious influence of the Soman spirit ; not merely 
upon the Bomans who pursued philosophy, but also 
upon the Greek philosophers in the Roman empire ; 
for, however great the superiority of Greek culture 
over Roman, however complete the literary depen- 
dence of the conquerors upon the conquered, it was 
inevitable that Greece, too, should receive spiritual 
influence from her proud scholars, and that the 
astuteness and force of will to which, in spite of 
science, she had succumbed, should necessarily 
acquire considerable value as compared with that 
science in the eyes of the subjugated nations. It 
was consistent with the Roman spirit, however, to 
estimate the worth of philosophy, as of all other 
things, primarily according to the standard of prac- 
tical utility ; and, on the contrary, to ascribe no 
importance to scientific opinions as such, when no 
great influence on human life was perceptible in 
them. From this source sprang those prejudices 
against philosophy, which at first led even to magis- 
terial interposition.^ The same point of view was 

* Cf. on this subject what contents of their lectures, he 

Plutaxch {Cato Maj. 22) relates advised should be sent away as 

of Cato's behaviour to the em- quickly as possible. Also id. 

bassy of philosophers as to ap. Qell. xviii. 7, 3 ; Nepos ap. 

whom he feared from the outset Lactant. iii. 16, 10 ; and the 

/i^ rh <l>i\6rifiov ivravda rp^^av- edict of the censors quoted 

T« ol v4ot T^y ivl Ty Xiyttv mpra, p 7, note 4, which cen- 

^6^a» kyairtiffaffi fiaWow rris itrh sures the rhetorical schools : ibi 

r&p %pywv KaX t&v ffrpartrnv^ and homines adolescentulos tatos dies 

whom, after he had heard the desidere. To the Roman states* 
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Chap, also, however, maintained even in the pursuit and 
' study of philosophy. So far as philosophy was con- 
cerned merely with scientific questions, it could 
scarcely be regarded as anything more than a re- 
spectable recreation ; it only attained to more 
serious value in the eyes of the Eoman, inasmuch 
as it proved itself an instrument of practical educa- 
tion. The strengthening of moral principles and 
the training for the calling of orator and statesman, 
these are the aspects which primarily and principally 
recommended philosophic studies to his attention. 
But on this very account he was necessarily inclined 
to treat them with reference to these points of view. 
He cared little for the scientific establishment and 
logical development of a philosophic system ; that 
which alone, or almost alone, concerned him was its 
practical utility ; the strife of schools, he thought, 
turned mostly on non-essential things, and he him- 
self could not therefore hesitate to select from the 
various systems, careless of the deeper interconnec- 
tion of particular definitions, that which seemed to him 
serviceable. The proconsul Gellius, who made the 
well-meaning proposal to the philosophers in Athens 
that they should amicably settle their points of 
difierence, and oflFered himself as mediator,* expressed 
the truly Roman conception of philosophy, though 
somewhat too candidly. Though the influence of 
this standpoint would doubtless have affected Greek 

man and soldier philosophy » Cic. Legg, i. 20, 53. Gellius 

must naturally have appeared was consul in 682 A.U.C. ■»72 

even greater waste of time B.C. VideCVixiXon, Fasti Hellcn. 

tiian rhetoric. for that year. 
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philosophy very little had it been exerted at an Chap. 
earlier period, it was quite otherwise when philo- ' . 

sophy had itself taken the direction which especi- 
ally corresponded with the Boman nature. When 
the internal condition of the philosophic schools, 
and especially the last important phenomenon in this 
sphere — the doctrine of Cameades — already led to 
eclecticism, it must necessarily have developed itself 
only the more speedily and successfully through the 
concurrence of internal motives with external in- 
fluences. 

But although this eclecticism primarily appears b. PHn- 
merely as the product of historical relations, which ^Y^!^J^ 
rather conduced to the external connection than to of eclectic 
the internal harmonising of different standpoints, it ^J^/^J 
is not wholly without a characteristic principle, 
which till then had not existed in this form. If we 
enquire according to what point of view the doctrines 
of the different systems were chosen, we find it was 
not suflBcient to maintain those doctrines in which 
all were agreed ; for the eclectics would then have 
been limited to a very few propositions of indefinite 
universality. But even the practical utility of 
theories could not be considered as the final mark 
of their truth ; for the practical problem of mankind, 
and the way of its solution was itself a main object 
of the strife ; the question was therefore, by what 
standard practical aims and relations should them- 
selves be determined? This standard could onlv 
be ultimately sought in immediate consciousness. 
If it be required that the individual shall choose 

c 
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Chap, out of the various systems that which is true for his 

, '. — own use, this presupposes that each man carries in 

himself the standard for decision between true and 
false, and that truth is directly given to man in his 
self-consciousness ; and it is'^precisely in this pre- 
supposition, that the individuality and importance 
of the eclectic philosophy seem chiefly to lie. 
Plato had indeed assumed that the soul brought 
with it from a previous life into its present existence 
the consciousness of ideas ; and similarly the Stoics 
had spoken of conceptions which are implanted in 
man by nature ; but neither Plato nor the Stoics 
had thereby intended to teach an immediate know- 
ledge in the strict sense of the term ; for the re- 
miniscence of ideas coincides in Plato with the dialec- 
tic forming of conceptions, and arises, according to 
him, by means of the moral and scientific activities 
which he regards as preliminary stages of philosophy ; 
and the natural conceptions of the Stoics are not, as 
has already been shown, innate ideas ; but, like scien- 
tific thoughts, are derived merely in a natural manner 
from experience. Knowledge here also has to de- 
velop itself from experience, and is attained and 
conditioned by intercourse with things. This attain- 
ment of knowledge was first denied by scepticism, 
which declared the relation of our conceptions to 
the things conceived to be unknowable, and made 
all our convictions exclusively dependent upon sub- 
jective bases. But if in this way, not a knowledge 
of the truth, but only belief in probability can be 
established, this belief takes the place of knowledge 
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in him who has despaired of knowledge: and so Chap. 

there results, as the natural product of scepticism, ! .. 

reliance on that which is given to man directly in his 
self-consciousness, and is certain before all scientific 
enquiry; and this, as we shall find in Cicero and 
others, is the last foot-hold in the eclectic fluctua- 
tion among the various theories.* Now, we can 
ascribe, it is true, to this principle of immediate 
knowledge only a very limited value. What it main- 
tains is at bottom merely this : that the final decision 
concerning the questions of philosophy belongs to 
unphilosophic consciousness; and though the uni- 
versal thought that every truth has to approve itself 
to human self-consciousness is entirely established, 
yet this thought is here introduced under a per- 
verted and one-sided aspect, and the whole pre- 
supposition of an immediate knowledge is untrue ; 
closer observation shows that these supposed im- 
mediate and innate ideas have likewise been formed 
by manifold intermediate processes, and that it is only 
a, deficiency of clear scientific consciousness, which 
makes them appear as immediately given. This 
return to the directly certain is so far to be regarded 
primarily as a sign of scientific decay, an involuntary 
evidence of the exhaustion of thought. But at the 
same time it presents one aspect which is not with- 

* The eclecticism of the last not be regarded, any more than 

century B.C. stands in this the Scottish philosophy, as a 

respect to the preceding^ scepti- mere reaction of dogmatism 

cism in a similar relation to against doubt, but it is. like 

that which in modern times the Scottish philosophy, itself 

the philosophy of the Scottish a product of doubt. 
school bore to Hume ; it can- 

c 2 
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Chap, out importance for the further course of philosophic 
' development. As the interior of man is regarded as 
the place where the knowledge of the most essential 
truth originally has its seat, it is herein maintained 
in opposition to the Stoic and Epicurean sensualism, 
that in self-consciousness a specific source of know- 
ledge is given : and though this higher knowledge 
is something actual, a fact of inner experience — 
though this rationalism, so fer, again resolves itself 
into the empiricism of direct consciousness, yet it is 
no longer the mere perception from which all truth is 
derived . This appeal to the immediately certain may, 
therefore, be regarded as a reaction against the sen- 
sualistic empiricism of the preceding systems. But 
because it does not go beyond the internally given, 
as such, and is nevertheless wanting in any deeper 
scientific establishment and development, philosophic 
convictions are not recognised actually in their origin 
from the human mind, but appear as something be- 
stowed on man by a power standing above him ; and 
thus innate knowledge forms the transition to that 
form of philosophy which only goes back to self-con- 
sciousness, in order to receive in it the revelation of 
God. How the belief in external revelations and the 
leaning of philosophy to positive religion are allied 
to this, will be shown later on ; at present it is 
enough to remark that, as a matter of fact, in a 
Plutarch, an Apuleius, a Maximus, a Numenius, and 
generally among the Platonists of the first two 
centiu-ies after Christ, eclecticism and the philosophy 
of revelation went hand in hand. 
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But as eclecticism in this aspect bore within it Chap. 

the germ of the mode of thought which so powerfully 

developed itself subsequently in Neo-Platonism ; i. Echc- 
from another point of view it also contained the lalni'dtJi^ 
scepticism, to which in great part it owed its own germs of 
origin. For that dissatisfaction which will not allow ^cepti- 
thought to be at peace in any definite system, has ^*^"^> 
its ultimate basis in this : that it has not fully over- 
come doubt in the truth of dogmatic systems, that 
it cannot refuse to recognise doubt as to certain 
particulars, even though it does not approve of it 
in principle. Scepticism is consequently not merely 
one of the causes which have conditioned the 
development of eclecticism; eclecticism has it 
continually within itself as a phase of its own exis- 
tence; and its own behaviour tends to keep it 
awake; the eclectic vacillation between different 
systems is nothing else than the unrest of sceptical 
thought, a little moderated by belief in the original 
consciousness of truth, the utterances of which are 
to be brought together out of the many and various 
scientific theories. The more superficially, however, 
doubt was stilled by a mode of philosophising so 
devoid of principle, the less was it to be expected that 
it should be for ever silenced. If the truth which 
could be found in no individual system was to be 
gleaned out of all systems, it required only moderate 
attention to perceive that the fragments of various 
systems would not allow themselves to be so directly 
united — that each philosophical proposition has its 
definite meaning only in its interconnection with 
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Chap, some definite system; while, on the other hand, 

_ J propositions from different systems, like the systems 

themselves, mutually exclude one another : that 
the contradiction of opposite theories annuls their 
authority, and that the attempt to make a basis out 
of the harmonising propositions of the philosophers, 
as recognised truth, is wrecked on the fact of their 
disagreement. Therefore after the scepticism of the 
Academy had been extinguished in the eclecticism 
of the first century before Christ, doubt arose anew 
in the school of ^nesidemus to lose itself only in the 
third century, simultaneously with all other theories, 
in Neo-Platonism ; and no argument has greater 
weight with these new sceptics than that which the 
precedent of eclecticism readily furnished to them : 
the impossibility of knowledge is shown by the 
contradiction of the systems of philosophy; the 
pretended harmony of these systems has resolved 
itself into the perception of their mutual incom- 
patibility, 
ii. And of Justifiable, however, as the renewal of scepticism 
tmim ^' appears in relation to the uncritical eclectic treat- 
ment of philosophy, it could no longer attain the 
importance which it had had in the school of the 
new academy. The exhaustion of thought which 
can be shown even in ^ this later scepticism, made a 
positive conviction too necessary, to allow many to 
return to pure doubt. If, therefore, the belief in 
the truth of the systems hitherto in vogue was 
shaken, and if even their eclectic combination could 
not entirely satisfy, while strength was wanting for 
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the independent production of a new system ; the Chap. 

general result was only that thought began to long '_ _ 

more and more for a source of knowledge lying 
outside itself and science as hitherto existing; 
which was sought partly in the inner revelation of 
the Deity and partly in religious tradition. Thus 
the way was entered upon, which Neo-Platonism 
in the next period more definitely pursued, and so 
opened the last epoch of Greek philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECLECTICISM IN THE SECOND AND FIRST CENTURIES 
BEFORE CHRIST. THE EPICUREANS. ASCLEPIADES. 
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Of the schools of philosophy which had still main- 
tained themselves on the theatre of history up to 
the middle of the second century before Christ, that 
of the Epicureans was, to all appearance, least affected 
by the scientific movement of the time. Though 
its juxtaposition with other intellectual tendencies 
had left upon it some traces, it does not seem to 
have been influenced by any of these tendencies in 
a deeper and more permanent manner. We must, 
no doubt, suppose that even the refutation of the 
objections which encountered the Epicurean doctrine 
on all sides, gave occasion to some new phases in 
the conception and establishment of it ; that the 
system perhaps was further developed or modified in 
certain subordinate points by one and another of its 
adherents, and that alien doctrines may have been 
more thoroughly investigated by them than by 
Epicurus himself. But when we have followed up 
all the traces which might seem to indicate that 
individual disciples of Epicurus had departed, either 
formally or materially, from their master,^ the sum 

* A collection and examina- which we cannot bnt acknow- 
tion of these — the value of ledge, though we may not 
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total of such departures which can be historically Chap 
proved is so inconsiderable that the well-known _ 
judgments of Seneca and Numenius concerning the 
orthodoxy of the Epicureans * scarcely suflFers any 
limitation from them. We learn from Cicero ^ that 
the theory of Epicurus was not seldom conceived by 
his Boman compatriots as if he had ascribed an 
independent value to intellectual culture and to 
virtue ; but Cicero himself adds, that this opinion is 
to be found in no scientific representative of the 
Epicurean philosophy,^ He tells us of some Epi- 
cureans of his time who separated themselves from 
Epicurus ^ by their theory of a disinterested love to 
friends. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
should be regarded as a radical deviation from the 
Eudaemonism of Epicurus ; the statement in ques- 
tion only asserts that friends may be loved for their 
own sake, even when they bring us no advantage ; * 
but this does not exclude the idea that love to them 
is based upon the pleasure secured by intercourse 

agree with aU the inferences these 'later philosophers' to 

and conjectures deduced from be Siro and Philodemus ; but 

them — has been undertaken by though this idea is not improb- 

Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Cic, able in itself, it cannot be ascer- 

i. 165-190, in connection with tained whether it has any f oun- 

Diining, De Metrodori vita et dation. 
scriptis, p. 18 sqq. * Cic. Fin. i. 20, 69, thus ex- 

* Phil, der Or. III. i. p. 379, 4, presses it : Primos cangreisus 

* Fin. i. 7, 26 ; 1 7. 66 ; cf . (and so forth) fieri propter 
Phil, der Or. III. i. 446, 2. volvptatem^ cum autem tisus 

* Qv€8 quideni (he makes progrediens familiaritatem effe- 
Torquatus, i. 17, 66, observe cerity turn amorem ^fflorescere 
respecting them) video esse tantum, tit, etiam H nulla sit 
muUos sed imperitos. utilita^ ex amicitia^ ta/men ipii 

* Phil, der Or, III. i. 460, 2. a/mici propter te ipsos amentur. 
Hirzel, loc, cit 170 sq., supposes 
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Chap, with them.* Such a difference cannot be considered 
of much importance. Nor are we justified in 
ascribing an alteration of the Epicu^an theology 
to Philodemus, though he may, perhaps, have carried 
it further in certain particulars than Epicurus him- 
self:* and though many deviations from pure 
Epicureanism are perceptible^ in Lucretius, on 
closer inspection they will be found to refer to traits 
which merely concern the form of the poetic pre- 
sentation, but do not affect the scientific theories.* 

* In the amwre propter se over all. The sun is described 
ipsos, as opposed to the love as an essence which generates 
because of utility, there lies the births of the world; the 
nothing more than the con- earth, in animated language, as 
ception of an affection based the mother of living creatures ; 
upon delight in the person of a even the conjecture that the 
friend, and not merely on a stars are living beings he does 
calculation of benefits. But not cast aside (v. 523 sqq,). 
such an affection can also be This last, however, according 
based on the motive of plea- to v. 122 sqq., cannot be his 
sure. To this only the further own opinion. What he really 
argument can be applied : says is only the same that 
Etenim si loea,8i/a/na, H wbes, Epicurus (ap. Diog. x. 112) also 
gi gymruuia, si oampwm, si expresses in one of his hypo- 
oanes, si equos ludicra exercendi thetical explanations of Nature 
aut vencmdi consuetudins ad- with reference to earlier theories 
amare solemus, qua/nto id in (^Phil. der Ghr. 1. 245). Conoem- 
hominvm consuetudine facilius ing]the remaining points. Bitter 
fieri potuerit et justius I himself remarks that the de- 

* PhU. der Or. III. i. 435, 1. scriptions of the poet can only 
» Ritter, iv. 89-106. be intended figuratively ; and 

* Ritter thinks (p. 94) that this is the case with the pas- 
Nature and her component sages which perhaps would be 
parts are described by Lucre- most surprising to an Epicurean 
tins at times in a much more (v. 634 sqq.')^ where Lucretius 
vivid, and at times in a much defends the Epicurean theory 
more detailed manner, than that the earth is borne up by 
the lifeless and uniform physics the air (Diog. x. 74) with the 
of the Epicureans would seem observation that the air is not 
to have permitted. Nature is oppressed by the earth, because 
conceived by Lucretius as a the earth was originally of one 
Unity, which rules absolutely piece with it, just as the weight 
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The same may be said of other philosophers among Chap. 
the later Epicureans concerning whom tradition has _ 
told us something. It may be that Zeno of Sidon 
appropriated to himself in the school of Gameades ^ 
a more dialectic method, a mode of argument going 
more acutely and thoroughly into details than we 
find in Epicurus ; ' or that Apollodorus ^ was superior 
to Epicurus in historical knowledge and interest ; * 

of our limbs is no burden to departing from Epicurus, as- 
us. Though this strongly re- sumes as many original figures 
minds us of the Stoic sympathy of the atoms as there are atoms 
of the universe, Lucretius will (Ritter, p. 101) is decidedly a 
have nothing to do with that misapprehension, expressly con- 
theory, and consequently desig- tradicted by the passage ii. 
nates the parts of the world 478 sqq. (which Ritter mis- 
only as qiiasi membra. In any understands). How little the 
case this thought is without ethics also of the Roman Epi- 
result for the rest of his doc- curean differed from those of 
trine of Nature. He rather the ancient Epicurean it would 
maintains, as his own opinion, be easy to show from the points 
the , unity of Nature in the adduced by Ritter, p. 104 tq. 
same sense as Epicurus — ix. in The agn*eement of Lucretius 
the sense of an interdependence with Epicurus has now been 
brought about by the identity expounded in the most thorough 
of physical and mechanical manner by Woltjer in the trea- 
laws. Moreover, the doctrine tise quoted, Phil, der 6hr. IIL 
of the spontaneous movement i. 363, 1. 
of the atoms (Lucr. ii. 133, 251 ' Cf . I, o. ILL i. 373, 2. 
iqq.) is Epicurean ; and if, on ^ As Hirzel conjectures, loe, 
the other hand, Lucretius is oit. 176 sqq., appealing to 
distinguished from Epicurus by Cicero, Fin. i. 9, 31 ; Tuto. iii. 
maintaining more firmly the 17, 38 ; N.D. i. 18, 46 tq. 
conformity to law of natural ' The KftToripavyos discussed 
phenomena (Ritter, 97), we in Phil, der Qr. III. i. 373. 
have already heard {Phil, der ^ Hirzel, 183 <^., who asserts, 
Gr. m. i. 397, 1) the explana- in support of this, that Apol- 
tion of Epicurus, which is con- lodorus (according to Diog. vii. 
firmed by his whole system, 181 ; x. 13) had composed a 
that unconditional necessity (ruya7o»7^8o7/iM(Tfl#v, and perhaps 
rules in universal causes, if had justified in it the judg- 
even individual phenomena ment of Epicurus on Leucippua 
admit of various constructions. {Phil, der Qr, I. 842, 6). 
That Lucretius (ii. 333 iqq.). 
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Chap, we also find Demetrius meeting an objection of 
' Cameades with an answer which leads us to suppose 
that this Epicurean had gained in logical training 
through the dialectic of the Academy.* But that 
either of these philosophers in any definition of 
doctrine materially diverged from the doctrine of 
their master is not maintained in any quarter. 
When Diogenes in his catalogue mentions certain 
men who were called Sophists by the genuine Epi- 
cureans, we have no reason to consider these Sophists 
as more than isolated offshoots of the school, or to 
argue from their appearance any deeply seated dis- 
agreements within it, or any change in its general 
character.^ 

> In the exposition (men- t€ tlToXe/ttaToi 'AXelofSpcTs, 2 re 

tioned in Part HI. i. 371, 4) ap. fi4\as koX 6 \€vk6s. Zi\va>v ff 6 

8ext. Math. viii. 348, where he 2ii<&vios i.KpoaT^s 'AnoWoid^pov, 

maintains, in opposition to the noKvypd^os av4\p' koX ArifiiiTpios 

statement about argumentation 6 iirucKriBds AdKtov, Aioy4vris 6' 6 

discussed at p. 604, and in har- Taptrebs 6 tAs 4xiK4ktovs a-xo^as 

mony with the distinction of avyyp<^fast Kal *npitov Koi &\\oi 

ytyiK^ and clStx^ &ird9€t|(s, that ots ol yirf\ffioi *EiriKovp€ioi <ro<pi<T' 

whenevera valid separate proof rhs hroKa\ov<riy. Hirzel (loe. 

is adduced, the admissibility of cit. 180 sqq.) believes that 

the argument is at once shown, those named Sophists by the 

To him also, perhaps, belongs true Epicureans must include 

what is quoted by Sextus, viii. all the men here men- 

380 ; in any case it shows what tioned, from ApoUodorus on- 

influence the objections of Car- wards, and therefore Apol- 

neades had made even upon the lodorus himself, the two Ptole* 

Epicureans. maei, Zeno of Sidon, &c. But 

2 ThewordsinDiog.x.25pro- this is very improbable, even 

ceed thus: (after the enumeration from the mode of expression, 

of several immediate disciples Had such been the meaning of 

of Epicurus) icoi oZroi fihy ixxAyi-' the writer, he must at least 

fioi, ay ^y fcoU Tlo\(nrrparos . » .tty have said : xdyras 9h rovrovs oi 

SicS^^ocTO Aioyi&cnoSf tiy BacriKfliris. yy^ffioi *EviKo^p€ioi (roipiirrks hxo- 

KoX 'Airo\\6i«pos 8* 6 icfiiron&pay' KoXovffiy ; and if he wished to 

yos y4yey€y iW^yifios^ ts ^ip r^ express himself clearly even 

rfrpaic6ffia ffvv4ypailft fiifiMa- d6o this would have been insuffi- 
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The famous physician, Asclepiades of Bithynia,^ Chap. 

stands in another relation to the Epicurean school. '_ 

He is not expressly enumerated among its members Ascle- 
by any of the authcwrs who mention him, but his i^^'^^^f*/^'* 
theories would certainly lead us to suppose that he n'>t an 

had some connection with the school. He is at one ^iT^^ 

cient. He must have written : of Epicurus ; and is it likely *L '-t^g 
rhv 8i 'AiroAAd9wpoy Ktd robs fitr* that he would immediately -fTJiL 
avrhy ol yvi]<noi ^iriKo6p€ioi after apply the same predicate ^ j 
(TOipiariLs iLxoKaKovtriv. As it is, to those who were not acknow- * ^*^ ' 
we can only refer the words ledged by the genuine Epicu- 
ots ixoKaKovtriy either to the reans as belonging to their 
&Woi alone, or to the ftXXoi and number ? This is in itself very 
the names immediately pre- improbable, but the improb- 
ceding them, Orion and Dio- ability becomes greater still 
genes. Diogenes may in this when we find that among these 
case be the same person men- Sophists are two of the most 
tioned by Strabo, xiv. 6, 15 ; distinguished leaders, Apol- 
but this is not necessarily the lodorus and Zeno. Hirzel has 
case, as Strabo does not de- just before (p. 170) shown that 
scribe Diogenes as an Epicu- only Epicureans of the purest 
rean, and in the enumera- type were selected as overseers 
tion of the philosophers of of the school ; and we can all 
Tarsus, the Epicurean Diogenes the less concede to him that an 
may have been passed over, as ApoUodorusandaZeno — thefor- 
weil as the far more celebrated mer, as his designation proves, 
Stoic Zeno, But the positive a highly- esteemed head of the 
arguments against the suppo- school ; the latter regarded by 
sition of Hirzel are still more Cicero and Pijilodemus as one 
decisive. According to this, of the first Epicurean authori- 
the Epicurean with whom the ties — could have been, in the 
mention of Diogenes originates judgment of the yirf}(rioi only 
must have pointed out a whole pseudo-Epicurean Sophists, 
series of Epicurean philoso- * This physician, whose theo- 
phers, whom he himself calls ries are constantly mentioned 
i\\6yifioi as men who were in the Placita ascribed to Plu- ! 
named Sophists by the genuine tarch, and in the writings of 
Epicureans, and consequently Galen, is counted by the pseudo- 
members of the school who had Galen, Isoff. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 K, 
become unfaithful to its true as one of the leaders of the 
spirit. How is this conceivable ? logical school of physicians. 
As 4\\6yi}ioif he had previously According to Sext. Math. vii. 
mentioned Metrodorus, Her- 20 sq., he was a contemporary 
marchus, Polyaenus, &c. — in a of Antiochus of Ascalon. Vide 
word, the most loyal disciples p. 30, note 1. 
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Chap, with the Epicurean sensualism * in his statement 
^ that the sensible perception gives a true image of 

the thing perceived, but that reason, on the con- 
trary, is not an independent source of knowledge, 
borrows all its content from perception, and has 
to be verified by perception.* In connection with 
this he found reason superfluous,' as an integral part 
of the soul, herein going beyond Epicurus : the 
soul, he said, was only the whole compounded of 
all the senses collectively ; * to which he gave as 

' Sext. Math. vii. 201. That principaley dnm in animo ipgo 

there were also some who de- rolunt esse sensust qvorum vin- 

Glared sensations to be the dwatur principale, in fsLvonr of 

criterion of truth, Antiochns which Asclepiades argues that 

shows in these words : &KKos i4 many animals live for a time 

Tis ip ttJ larpiK^ fi^y oiUfvhs without head or heart (the two 

9€{tr€poSf am-Sfitvos ih Koi ^iKo- ]mrts regarded as seats of the 

troiptaSf ivtidero rks fihy aicrdiia'tis ^y€/xoyiK6y), See next note. 

ivTws icai iO<7iO&s iyriK'fi^lffis €hatf * This conception results 

\Ay(p 8^ firiBhv 5x«f fi/xas Kara- from the passage in Tertullian, 

\im0dv€iy. Here Asclepiades the which therefore compares Ascle- 

contemporary of Antiochus can piades with Dicaearchus ; and 

alone be referred to. still more distinctly from Gael. 

* This and nothing else can Aurel. Be Morh. a<nvt. i. 14 

be the real opinion of Ascle- (quoted bj' Fabric, on Sext. 

piades, on which the statement, Math. vii. 380): Asclepiades 

\6iyif firi9hv ^fias KardKafifi&ytiVt regnvm anvnue aliqiia parte co-n- 

is based, for he, like Epicurus, stitutvm (a riy(fu)viK6y dwelling 

denominated his atoms voryrol, in a definite part of the body) 

\6y^ 0€WfrnTo\ (infra, p. 31 n. 6), negat. Etenim nihil aliiid esse 

and also believed in an intellec- didt aniniam quam, senstmm. 

tual knowledge of the hidden omnium ccfiinm : intellectmti 

by means of inferences from the autem occvltarum vel latentium 

perceived. Vide infra, note 4. rervm per sohibilem fieri motnm 

» Sext. Math' vii. 202 : 'A<r«Ai?- sensnvmy qui ah accidentihvs 

xidZjiv rhy iarphy . . . i.yaipovvra sensibilihu>s atq^ie antecedenti 

fjL^y rh vfyefioyiKSv. Ibid. 380, perspectioneperficiturmemoriam 

he says: oh^\ 5x«$ inripx^iv ri veroaltemoeorumexeroitiodicit. 

rrY€ftovuc6y. Tert. Be an. 15 : Plut. Plac. iv. 2, 8 (Stob. Eel i. 

Messenius aliquis Biccearchus, 496) expresses the same in the 

ex medicis autem Andreas et following words : 'Ao-icX. 6 larphs 

Asclepiades ita ahstulerunt [htrt^varo r^v ^vx^v'\ vvyyvfA- 
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substratom the irvevfui consisting of light and Crap. 
round particles.* He also traced the activities of _ 
memory and intellect to movements in the organs 
of sense.' If lastly the atomistic theory of Ascle- 
piades ' is primarily allied to that of Heraclides of 
Pontus/ it is not to be supposed that he arrived at 
this theory without the tradition of the atomistic 
system which was still living in the Epicurean school. 
The primary constituents of all things he held to be 
small bodies which were distinguished from the 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus in that they 
were divisible. From all eternity they strike to- 
gether in constant motion and split up into num- 
berless parts, of which sensibly perceptible things 
consist.* But even in compound bodies their cease- 

vturlav r&v aioHiffteoVf whether from a complex of motions, cer- 

the avYYVfivaffia may mean tain motions detach themselves, 

•practice,'or* common practice, and that through these arise 

work done together,' or whether abstract presentations, 
in a sense otherwise not de- • On this subject cf. Lass- 

monstrable, corresponding with witz, who discusses it in his 

ccetvA, it may denote a society treatise on Daniel Sennert, 

of ffvyyvfjtva(6fitvoi. p. 426 sq. ( Vierteljahr$chr. fur 

* Chalcid. in Tim. 213 : Ant imssensch. Philos. iii. 408 8qq.\ 
enim moles (j6iyKoiy vide infroU) for this German restorer of the 
qucedam sunt leves et glohosce atomistic philosophy (he died 
Cipdemqve adm4)dnm delicatcB ex in 1637) allied himself chiefly 
gnibus anima subsistitf qiwd with Asclepiades. 
tatttm spiritus est^ vt Ascle- * Phil. d. Or. ii. i. 886 sq. 
piades putat^ &c. On the * The most complete account 
analogous, though somewhat of this theory is given by Cajl. 
different definitions of Epicu- Aurel. loc. cit. : Primordia cor- 
rus and Democritus, cf . Phil, der poris primo oonstitverat atomus 
Or. III. i. 418 ; also I. 808. (this is inaccurate ; he did not 

* His exact conception of call them so for the reason that 
this is not clear from the pass- they are not indivisible) cor- 
age of Caelius Aurelius quoted pvsoula intellectu sensa^ sine 
in note 4, p. 30. The soluHlis vlla qualitate solita (without 
m4ttv>s x)oints to the idea that colour, and so forth) atque ex 
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Chap, less motion continues, so that nothing in any section 
of time, even the smallest, remains unchanged.^ If 
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initio comitata (?) cetcnrnm se itself). That these HyKoi (as 
moventia qtus tuo incwsu offensa Epicurus had said of the atoms) 
mutuis ictibus in infinita pa/r- are \6y<f B^afntroL and hC aiavos 
tiwm fragmenta golvantwr mag- i.vrip4iiirjroi, we are told by Sext. 
nitudine atque schemate differ' Math. iii. 5. He also speaks 
entiat quce rwsvm ev/ndo sibi (viii. 220) of voriroL 6yKoi and 
adjeeta vel oor^^i/ncta omnia voijtA i.pai<&fjiara. What Caelius 
faoiant sennhilia^ vim in semet Aurel. says of the shattering of 
mvtationis hdbentia ant per ma^- the atoms receives confi rmation 
nitndinem sui atvtper multitii- from the words quoted by Lass- 
dinem aut per schema autper witz (p. 426) from the pseudo- 
ordinem. Nee, inquit, rations oa- Galen, Introd. c. 9, vol. xiv. 
rere ridetur quod nulliusfa^nant 698 h : /cot^ 8^ rhy ^AcKktrirtdSTiv 
qualitatid corpora (that being CToixeto i^vBpunrov HyKoi Bpavtrrol 
without quality, generate bodies kolL iripoi] and from ^toh. Eel. i. 
of definite quality) ; silver is 360, according to which the pre- 
white, whereas that which is decessor of Asclepiades (Hera- 
rubbed off from it is black ; elides) declared Bpa^cfmra to be 
the goat's horn is black, the the smallest bodies (the theories 
sawdust of it white. These also ascribed to Heracleitus 
primeval bodies Asclepiades,like in the foregoing, and in the 
Heracleitus, called Hyapfioi 6yKoi Placita, i. 13, 2 — cf . ^l/riyfidnd 
(cf. the passages quoted, Phil, riva 4\(ixi(rra ica2 itfifprj — seem, 
der Ghr. II. i. 886, 3 ; where, how- however, originally to belong 
ever, in Eus. Par. ev. xiv. 23, 3, to Heraclides). This divisibility 
instead of /iiv dyofidtravrtSj fitro' of the HyKoi is referred to when 
vofid(ravr(s is to be read, accord- Sextus (Math. x. 318) observes 
ing to Diels, Doxogr. 262, 2). that Democritus and Epicurus 
I previously understood the ex- represent things as arising ^^ 
pression as applying to bodies i,yofioi<ay {i.e. rots yeyywfAfyois) 
not joined together — i.e., not t€ Kal ^naBay. Heraclides and 
divisible ; but I must concede Asclepiades, on the contrary, 
to Lasswitz that the primitive i^ ayofioiay fih traBriTooy $€ Kadd- 
atoms of Asclepiades are not irep ray i.vdpix<ay HyKcov. The 
this. Theinterpretations ^A:^r, irdpoi, which are side by side 
* loose ' (therefore capable of with the ^yicoi, and have the 
separation), and vngeordnet, same significance as the void 
'unordered,' seem to me, how- beside the atoms, are also men^ 
ever,*in point of lanoniage,ques- tioned by Galen, Theriac. ad. 
tionable. I should, therefore. Pis, c. 11, vol. xiv. 250 K. 
prefer to give to iyapfios the » Sext. Math. viii. 7. Plato 
signification, * not combined ascribes true Being to the not- 
7vWi one another ' (so that each sensible alone, because sensible 
(^vos is separated from the things are always in a state of 
other and moves itself for Becoming: Tora/ioSSticijypcouo-i}; 
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these theories had been attributed to an aeknow- Chap. 

ledged member of the Epicurean school, they would 

no doubt contain a noteworthy departure from the 
doctrine of the master, but as Asclepiades is not 
described as an Epicurean, they only show in one 
individual case what seems in itself natural and 
probable, viz., that the influence of Epicureanism, as 
of other systems, was not strictly confined within 
the limits of the school. 

T1JS ovclas, Zxrrt rahrh fi^ Bio r^jy 6{vtijto t^j ^rjs (on account 
rovs iKaxlffrovs xp^^ovs virofi4y€iy of the swiftness of the flow 
ftijSi 4xtB4x^(rdcUf KaBdtrfp ?A.67« nothing can show itself twice). 
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THE stoics: BOETHUS, PAN^TIUS, POSIDONIUS. 

Among the remaining schools of philosophy, that of 
the Stoics was the first which, in partial divergence 
from its older teachers, admitted foreign elements. 
This occurred, however, subsequently to a still more 
considerable extent in the Academy,' which, from the 
first century before Christ, was the chief seat of 
eclecticism. The Peripatetics seem, on the whole, 
to have preserved the tradition of their school in 
greater purity ; but we shall find that some, even 
among them, were inclined towards an eclectic com- 
bination of that school with other standpoints. 

In the school of the Stoics, the rise of eclecticism 
is connected with the names of Boethus, Panaetius, 
and Posidonius. 

Already at the beginning of the second century 
the successor of Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, is said 
to have been perplexed as to one of the distinctive 
doctrines of his school — the doctrine of the destruc- 
tion of the world — so that he left the question of 
its truth undecided : * and similarly, after him, 

* Numen. ap. Eus. Pr. ev. xv. of the conflagration of the 
18, 2. Zeno, Cleanthes, and -world : rhv n^v yiip roilfTov fiadri- 
Chrysippus taught the doctrine r^v ical ^liBoxoy rys <rxoXf/f 
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Diogenes of Seleucia in his later years became Chap. 
doubtful about this dogma, which he had previously 
defended.^ Neither of these statements, however, 
is satisfactorily attested ; ^ though the thing is pos- 
sible in itself, and we can easily explain it, especially 
in the case of Diogenes, if the objections of his 
disciples against the conflagration of the world had 
embarrassed him and caused him to refrain from 
expressing any decided opinion on the subject. As 
to Boethus,^ we know that he not only openly re- JioiUhus. 
nounced the Stoic tradition on this point, but on 
other and more important questions approximated 
to the Peripatetic doctrine, so as to imperil the 
purity of his Stoicism. 

An example of this has already come before us //;« fietntB- 
in his doctrines concerning the theory of knowledge : ^'^'''/^<=^* 
for if he described Eeason {i^ovs) and Desire aa StMcism, 
criteria * side by side with Perception and Science, 
he not only set up the Aristotelian iiriGrT^fir) in the 
place of the Stoic irpoXrjyjrLf^^ but added to it and to 
Perception two other independent sources of know- 
ledge, the recognition of which was not consistent 

ZiiPtavd <f>a<Tiv iirnrx^'tv ^'P^ t^* regard to Zeno of Tarsus, the 

iKftvptSxTtas rav Z\av, otherwise well-instructed au- 

> Vs.-Vh\\o, JStern, m. c. 15, thor of the Philonic treatise can - 

p. 248 Bfirn. : A.^7eToi Bh koI not have been acquainted with 

Aioy4vris rjvlKa vios ^v ffvvtin- 2jij divergence of his from the 

ypwjfdfievos ry Z&ytMTi rr^s imrvp- school, or he would not have 

iiirtas ci^k r%s T}\uclas ivBoidtras omitted to appeal to him. 

iiria-x^lv. • Concerning whom cf. I^/dL 

2 Neif^er of the witnesses d. Gr, III. i. 46, 1. 

speaks from his own knowledge, * Ibid, III. i. 71, 1 ; 84, 1. 

as they themselves tell us. We * JMd, III. i. 74 ; 84 itq. ; and 

know n»t, therefore, on what concerning hridriiixri^ ibid. II. ii. 

their assertions are based. In 6.")0. 

D 2 
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Chap, with the Stoic empiricism, though it perfectly 

'__ harmonised with the Peripatetic doctrine.* 

But the attitude of Boethus to the Stoic theology 
is still more antagonistic. For although he held, 
with others, that God was an ethereal substance,* 
he would not admit that He dwelt in the world as 
its soul; and he consequently refused to describe 
the world as a living being ; ^ he rather assigned the 
abode of the Deity to the highest sphere, and re- 
presented Him as working from thence upon the 
universe.* As to the reasons which determined the 



* In respect to vvs this is * Diog. vii. 148 : BSrjOos d^ 4v 
shown in Phil. d. 6rr, II. ii. 190 t§ ircpi ^vffeois ova-lau dfoO tV 
gqq. Aristotle nowhere, indeed, rauinr\av&y ff<l>a7pay^ which into 
describes the 6pt^is as a^«ource of be understood in the same way- 
presentations or cognitions; as the corresponding definitions 
but he traces practical ends of other Stoics (Phil. d. Or. III. 
and aims partly to natural i. 137, 1, 2), the Tiyc/Aovixhu of the 
desires, and partly to the con- world is said to have its seat in 
stitution df the will, on which the purest part of the ether, 
must depend what we consider This would not necessarily ex- 
to be good (^.c. 682, 3 ; 686, 2 ; elude the ancient Stoic doctrine 
'631, 2 ; 653 J cf. Eth, iV. i. 7 ; that it spreads Itself from 

1098, b, 3). thence through all the parts of 

^ Stob. Eel. i. 60 : B^iiBos rhv the world. But in that case 

ai04pa dchv iLTetfyfiuaTo. In his the world would be a living 

opinion of the soul also he creature and the Deity its soul, 

remained faithful to the Stoic which Boethus did not allow, 

materialism. But if this conception be re- 

• Diog. vii. 143. The Stoics jected, there remains only a 
declare the world to be motion of the world from with- 
living and animate : BStjCos U out, and so far the extract 
<t>ri(riy oIk tlvai (^p rhv K6(r/xop. given by Philo (I o.) corre- 
Philo, jEtem. m. c. 16, p. 251, spends with the view of our 
Bern. : ^vxh ^^ toO KSff/xov Stoic : t^Kairra i<f>op^ [4 debs'] koI 
K arik robs ivr il5o ^ovvras irdvTtay ota yvijcios iraT^)p hrirpo- 
l Ot6s — if these words belong to ire^ei, koI, ct Sc: rkkTiQU ctVetv, 
the excerpt from Boethus, which iivi6xov koX Kv^epviirov rp6wop 
now appears to me most pro- riviovxtt icai itriiaXtovx^i rk (r{f/X' 
bable, at least according to the wavra, ri\lep t« ical treA^i^j?, &c. 
sense. trapurrdfieyos Kcd cvyipQv taa 
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philosopher to this rejection of Stoic pantheism, Chap. 

tradition tells us nothing: the decisive cause must 1. . 

no doubt have lain in the fear of imperiUing the 
sublimity and unchangeableness of God, if He were, 
according to His substance, connected with the 
world. In these theories Boethus, in opposition to 
his school, agreed with Aristotle, but he essentially 
differs from him both in his materialism, and in the 
opinion that God not only directs and guides the 
universe from the ruling point, but stands beside 
every part of it, ready to help ; whereas Aristotle 
denies to the Deity every activity directed to the 
world.^ Boethus is therefore seeking a middle course 
between the pantheism of the Stoics and the theism 
of Aristotle; like that which was subsequently 
attempted from the Peripatetic side in the * Book of 
the Universe.' ^ 

With this is connected Boethus' contradiction of 
the doctrine of the conflagration of the world. Of 
the four arguments by which he opposes this doc- 
trine,^ the first shows that the destruction of the 
world must result without a cause, for outside the 
world there is nothing but the void, and in the world 
there is nothing which could bring destruction to it. 
The second seeks to prove, not altogether conclusively, 
that of all the different kinds of destruction * none 

•wphs r^v rov 8Xow Biofjcov^v Ktd ' According to Ps.-Philo, l.c, 

riiv Kar* opdhv \iyov avwalriov c. 16 sq,, p. 249-253, Bern. (952, 

ZiolKtiffiv. C. sq. H., 503 sq. M.). 

^ ri\i(f re koX oreX^vv? koX tols * Karh ^laipeaiVf icareb &yaip€(riv 

iXXois ir\dv7i(ri Kcd i.irKav4<riVj ^ri r^y iTrexoi(n\s iroidrTjTos (as in 

5* kfpi KciX Tois fiepeiTi rod K6(Tfxov the destruction of a figure), 

irapurrdfityos Koi avvZpSov (Phiilo, Karh c^x^^^^ (chemical mix- 

loe, eit.). ture, cf. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 127, 

^ Vide infra, chapter v. 1). 
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Chap, could be applicable to the world.* The third main- 
__ _ tains that after the destruction of the world the Deity 
would have no object for his activity, and must con- 
sequently sink into inaction ; nay, if the Deity be 
the world-soul, he must himself be destroyed. 
Lastly, the fourth contends that, after the complete 
annihilation of the world, this lire must itself be 
extinguished for want of nourishment ; ^ and then the 
new formation of the world would be impossible. 
But Boethus had doubtless concluded from this not 
only that the world was imperishable, but also that 
it had no beginning ; ^ he exchanged the Stoic cos- 
mology not for the Platonic but for the Aristotelian 
theory, the doctrine of the eternity of the world : 
his departure from the Stoic dogma is here also a 
transition to that of the Peripatetics. 

That Boethus likewise opposed the Stoic belief in 
prophecy is not asserted ; * his own utterances on 
this subject are confined to an enquiry concerning 
the prognostics of weather and similar things, the 

* For that only is capable of €hr. III. i. 163, 2), and this would 
division which is iK ^ic<Trdn<aVy presuppose a luminous body, 
or iK ffvyam-ofi^vay, or only • This appears especially from 
weakly united — not that which the third argument; thepseudo- 
is superior to all else in force. Philo also (p. 249, 4) represents 
An entire annihilation of the him as attacking the presuppo- 
quality of the world is not sition ti yttrrirhs koX <l>0aprhs 6 
maintained by the other view, for k6<tixos, 

this is still to subsist in the form * The contrary would rather 

of fire. If finally all elements seem to result from Cic. Diirin, 

were simultaneously abolished ii. 42, 88, according to which 

through ffiyxviriSt there would Panaetius unns e Stoicis astrolo^ 

be a transition of the Si' into the gorum prtsdicta r^ecit ; but 

ju^ 6v. this only implies that Boethus 

* Because as pure fire it could did not expressly oppose the 
be neither &v0pa^ nor ^x6^, but belief, not that he himself 
only ovT^ (on which cf . Phil. d. shared it. 
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connection of which with the phenomena portended Chap. 
he sought to discover.* 



With Boethus is associated his celebrated co- Panatiug: 
disciple Pansetius,^ not only in his opposition to the J^^J^l 
doctrine of the destruction of the world, but also in 180 b.c. 
the independent attitude he assumed to the tradi- 
tion of his school, and in his readiness to allow 
entrance to other views. This distinguished and 
influential philosopher, the chief founder of Roman 
Stoicism, was bom, it would seem, about 180 B.C., in 
Ehodes, ^ and was introduced to the Stoic philosophy 
by Diogenes and Antipater.* He afterwards went to 

. * Cic. Ditin. i. 8, 13 : Quis and was no longer living after 

iffititr elicere oausas prtBsen' 110 B.C. Van Lynden places 

gionum potest ? Etsi video Bo'e- his life between 185-112 B.C. 

thum Stoicuin esse conatum, qui The Tnd. Here: Conip. Col. 51 

haot&nus (jyfily so far) aliquid (cf. Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 33, 2) 

egitf vt earum rationem rerrnn names Nicagoras as his father, 

explicaret, qiue in mari ccelove and in Col. 55 mentions his 

fierent. Ibid. ii. 21, 47 : Nam two younger brothers. That 

et progaosticorum causas persc' he was of good family, we know 

c^iti simt et Boethus Stoiciis . . . from Strabo, Z.<7. When Suidas, 

et . . . Poiidonius, In both sid) voce, distinguishes from the 

passages the emphasis falls on celebrated Panaetius a second 

the oausee prognosticoruMf the and younger Panaetius, the 

natural connection between friend of Scipio, this is merely 

prognostic and result. a proof of his ignorance, as is 

* Van Lynden, Be Pa^TUstio abundantly shown by Van 
Ehodio, Leiden, 1802. Lynden, p. 6 sqq. 

• Concerning his native place * Diogenes is mentioned as 
there is no doubt (vide Strabo, his teacher in the Ind. Here. 
xiv. 2, 13, p. 655). On the Col, 51, 2; and by Suidas, 
other hand, we are told nothing Uayalr. ; Antipater, by Cicero, 
of the year either of his birth Bivin. i. 3, 6. His piety to- 
or death, and they can only be wards the latter is praised by 
approximately determined from the I)id. Hero. Col. 60. Besides 
the facts that he attended the these, according to his own 
discourses of Diogenes of Seleu- statement (ap. Strab. xiv. 5, 16, 
cia ; in 143 B.C. as an openly- p. 676), he heard Crates of 
recognised philosopher, accom- Mallos in Pergamus. Folemo 
panied Scipio to Alexandria, also, thePeriegete,is,onchrono- 
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Chap. Rome,* where he long remained an inmate of tha 
• household of Seipio Afiicanus, the younger.* Scipio 



Hu red' and Lselius were his friends ^ and hearers, and he won 

^ww^ *"' over many zealous youths to Stoicism/ Scipio also 

chose him for his companion when in 143 B.C. he 

was sent at the head of a deputation to the East, 

and particularly to Alexandria.* After the death of 

Appointed Antipater, Pansetius undertook the leadership of the 

t^ Stoic school in Athens,^ of which apparently he was the 

school 

in Athem. logical grounds, regarded as 135-130 B.C., we must suppose 

his teacher rather than his that he worked here for a con- 
disciple. The text of Suidas siderable number of years, 
which asserts the latter (HoAe/x,. Vellejus says that Scipio had 
Eu>?7.) seems corrupt. Cf . Bern- him with him domi militieeqvey 
hardymZoo.jVanLynden, 36«<2'- and the Ind. Here, 65?Z. 66, 2, 

* Whether this occurred after seems to speak as if he accom- 

the Alexandrian journey, and panied Scipio to the army, 

whether Pansetius visited Rome • Cic. Fin. iv. 9, 23 ; ii. 8, 24. 

of his own accord, or was invited Off, i. 26, 90 ; ii. 22, 76. Gell, 

there by others, tradition does N, A. xvii. 21, 1. Suidas 

not inform us. Plutarch ((7. Tlaofair. Uo\{ffiios. 

Prino, Pkilosoph. i; 12, p. 777) * Vide supra, p. 10 sq. 

presupposes that PanaBtius was * Cic. Acad, ii. 2, 5 ; Posidon, 

not in Rome when Scipio in- 2i.'p.Yh\.t,l, c.,2Ji<diApophthegicn, 

vited him to accompany him. reg. et imp. Scrip. Min. 13 sq. 

But Scipio must have been p. 200; Athen. xii. 649, d. 

already well acquainted with (where UotreMvios is in any 

him to havB given such an case a slip of the memory for 

invitation. UavalnoSf which, however, is 

■-* Vide the following note, repeated xiv. 657 sq.). Cf. 

and Cic. Pro Mur, 31, 66 ; Justin. Hi^. xxxviii. 8. 

VeU. Paterc. i. 13, 3. How • Ind. Hero. Col. 63 : Zi6J^oxos 

long Panaetius was in Rome we 4y4v€To rfjs Avriirdrpov <rxoA.^s. 

do not know ; but as he came Cf . these further statements ; 

thither at latest after the that he died in Athens (Suid.) ; 

Alexandrian journey, therefore that he did not again return to 

in 142 B.C., and probably before Rhodes (Cic. Tusc. v. 37, 107) ; 

that journey, and as, on the that he was offered the right 

other hand, Rutilius Rufus, of citizenship in Athens, but 

who died after 81 b.c., seems did not accept it (Procl. in 

to have heard him in Rome Hesiod. *E. jcol 'Hfi. 707, 

(supra, p. 11, 3), which can no doubt after Plutarch) ; 

scarcely have happened before that there was in Athens a 
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head until about 110 B.C.* That he had previously Chap. 

been active in a similar capacity in his native city is '__ 

not likely.^ As teacher and author,^ scholar and ms learn- 
ing and 

society for common meals Posidonius had been the im- rcp-uta- 

called Panaetiasts (Athen. v. mediate succe88or of Panaetius tion. 

186, fl). The attempt of Schep- in Rhodes, which according to 

pig, De Pasidon, Apam., (Son- the dates would only be pos- 

dersh. 1869), p. 3 iq^. to make sible if Pana^tius had been at 

Panaetius 'the head of the the head of the Rhodian, and 

Bhodian, and not of the Athe- not the Athenian school, and 

nian school is settled by the had filled this post towards the 

foregoing, and by the proofs end of the second century, 

jiiven infra^ p. 42, 1, and p. 62, 3 ' Concerning his writings vide 

(Mnesarchus and Dardanus). Van Lynden, p. 78-117, 62 iqq. 

* We cannot place his death The best known of these are 
much earlier, as, according to the books ircpl toC KuB'fiKovros (cf . 
Cic Off. iii. 2, 8, he lived after Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 273, 3, 276 sq.\ 
the composition of his work on acknowledged, according to 
Duty (which he cannot have Cicero, to be the most profound 
written when he was very work on that subject, the model 
young), for 30 years ; but espe- of Cicero's own. There are 
cially because Posidonius could also quoted a work on the 
otherwise scarcely have been schools of philosophy (ir. alpi- 
his disciple; nor can it have o'cwi/), ir. thOvixlas, ir. irpovoias, 
occurred much later, for Crassus, a political treatise (Cic. Legg. 
who came as quaestor to Athens iii. 6, 14) and a letter to Tubero. 
found Mnesarchus there, and From the treatise x. irpovolas 
not Panaetius (Cic. De Orat. i. Cicero seems to have taken his 
11, 46); and Crassus, born, criticism of astrology, Be 
according to Cicero, Prut. 43, JHvin. ii. 42, 87—46, 97. (Cf. 
161, under the Consuls Q.Caepio /. c. § 88, 97; Schiche, p. 37 
and C. Laelius (140 B.C.) could sqq ; Hartfelder, p. 20 sqq. of 
not have become quaestor be- his treatise Die Quellen voti 
fore 110 B.C., but also not very Cic.\ Biich, De Divin. Freiburg, 
long after that date. Vide 1878). Hirzel supposes that 
Z\ymi^tyAhh.d. Berl.Aoad.l^i2'y treatise to be also the source 
Hi9t. Phil, £1 S. 104 (80). of Cicero's De Kat. De. ii. 30, 

* Suidas (Tloff^iZ^v 'Aito/a.) 76-61, 164, and he is probably 
presupposes this when he says right, while Schwenke (JahrL 
of Posidonius: crxoX^v 5* l(rx<v fUr Pliilol. 1879, p. 135 sq.)^ 
iv 'Pd8^, iuiZo^os ytyov^DS Koi derives this section, with the 
Iia07ir)}s Uavairiov. But Cicero, rest of the book, from Posi- 
Tufe. V. 37, 107, reckons him donius x. $€av. The letter to 
among those qtd semel egresH Tubero may have been used by 
nunquam domvm revertemmt ; Cicero for the second book of 
and on the other hand Suidas the Tttseiilaiup Dispvtationei 
manifestly presupposes that (cf. Zietzschmannji>6'ri/«c.iHjL<^ 
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philosopher, he enjoyed great reputation,* and it is 
probable that no one since Chrysippus had worked 
with greater success for the spread of Stoicism. 

The Stoic system, however, had undergone con- 
siderable alteration in his hands. Though Panaetius 
agreed with its principles and found no part of it 
superfluous,^ yet bis own interest, consistently with 
the spirit of the period, was chiefly directed to th^ 
practical side of philosophy ; ^ and he therefore en- 
deavoured (herein departing from the usage of his 
school) to bring that aspect nearer to the general 
comprehension by presenting it in a more intelligible 
and attractive form.* But this practical interest, 
when the scientific objects are subordinated to it, 
always involves an attempt to harmonise and com- 



put. Font. Halle, 1868) ; on the 
other hand the chief source of 
the first book of the Tusculan. 
Disp. is not, as Heine thinks 
{De Font. Ttisc. Disp. p. 8 sq.)y 
to be sought in a treatise of 
Panaetius, whose view is di- 
rectly opposed to that of Cicero ; 
but, as Corssen says (^De Posid. 
Rhod. Bonn, 1878), in a trea- 
tise of Posidonius. 

* This, after what has been 
said, scarcely requires a special 
proof. Cicero, e.g.^ calls him 
\Divin. i. 3, 6) vel princeps 
ejxis [sc. Stoical'] disciplmcB ; 
(^Legg. I. c.) magnus homo et 
imprimis eruditus ; {Fin. iv. 9, 
2d>) imprimis ingenuus et gravis ; 
(Off. ii. 14, 61) gravissim^is 
Stoiconim ; the Ind. Hero. 
Cimip, Col. 66, praises his many- 
sided knowledge, and mentions 
(^Col. 68) the esteem in which 



he was held in Athens ; in Col. 
71 we are told of his honourable 
burial ; Seneca, Ep, 33, 4, com- 
pares him and Posidonius with 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. 

2 Which is evident from his 
title of princeps Stoicorum, 
and is confirmed by the quota- 
tions in Part III. i. 61, 3. 

' A few physical propositions 
of Panaetius have been handed 
down to us; but the greater 
number and the most charac- 
teristic of the quotations from 
him thslt we possess relate to 
anthropology, theology, and 
morality. Such of his writings 
as we know are either historical, 
ethical, or theological in their 
contents ; whereas not a single 
dialectic definition has ever 
been quoted from him. 

* Cic. Fin. iv. 28, 79 ; Off. i. 
2, 7 ; ii. 10, 35. 
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bine diflfering points of view. Panaetius, therefore, Cftap; 

assumed a freer attitude towards the doctrine of his ; 

predecessors : he would not withhold from other Pelation 
philosophers the recognition due to them : he highly ^? ^1'^ 
esteemed Aristotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and trine*. 
Dicaearchus ; and his admiration of Plato was so 
great that it might seem he would have preferred to 
follow him, rather than Zeno.^ It cannot be ex- 
pected of one who appreciated the merits of the 
earlier philosophers so impartially that he should 
adhere very scrupulously to the traditional doc- 
trines of a single school : and, in fact, the many 
deviations of Panaetius from the Stoic dogmas show 
that he treated the authority of his school, in re- 
spect to philosophy, with the same independence of 
judgment that he displayed in regard to questions 
of literary and historical criticism.^ He disputed, 

* Cic. Fin. iv. 28, 79 : sem- Proclus reckoned himseM 
perque hahvit in ore Platonem, among the Platonists ; they 
Arigtotelem^ Xenocrateviy Theo- may also be translated : * Pana> 
2?hragtnm, Diccearchumy nt ip- tius and some others belonging 
siu^ tcripta declarant. Tusc. i. to the Platonic school.* Whether 
32,79(t^ep.i4, 1,). Ind.Herc. he or Posidonius is meant by 
Col. 61 : ^v yitp iax^P^^ xpi\o- the philosopher from Rhodes, 
irXdrcov Kal <f>i\oapiaT<yrt\7jSf whose remarks on Parmenides 
afXAii] icol Top«[i'^S]«[ic]6 r&v are mentioned by Proclus in 
ZTjyavltialv [ri Stek t^]v 'Ako- Parm. vi. T. vi. 25, cannot be 
Brifilw [icoi T^ Tl€p[]iraTou. Of ascertained. 
Crantor's treatise on Affliction * Panaetius is in this respect 
he said (Cic. Acad. li. 44, 135) a remarkable exception to the 
it should be learned by heart, careless manner in which the 
word for word. According to majority of the ancients are 
Proclus in Tim, 50 B, he seems accustomed todeal with learned 
to have written a commentary tradition. His opinion con- 
on Plato's Timants ; the words cerning the genuineness of the 
of Proclus, however, Uayalr. dialogues passing under the 
Kal &XA01 Tiyh Twu TlXaTwyiKuv, name of Socrates, and his 
do not necessarily imply that judgment concerning the writ- 
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Chap, like Boethus, tlie doctrine of the conflagration of 



III. 



the world ;^ and though he only said that the 

ings of Ariston of Chios are wavrhs rivTotx6\7j<rap. Epiph. 
discussed in Phil, d. Gr. Hcer, iii. 2, 9, p. 1090, D : nai^o/r. 
II. 1, 206, 1, and III. i. 35, 1. ... rhv K6fffiov ^Kcyev hddvarov 
We see from Plutarch, AiriM. KaX kyi\p<a. With this agrees 
27, and Athen. xiii 556, &, in substance Stob. Eel. i. 414 
that he was the first, as it (Ylaw, iriBavarepav tluai uofii^et 
seems, to dispute the story of icol ixaWov kpiffKovaav avr^ r^v 
the bigamy of Socrates, and diSt^TT^ra rod K6ffiiov ^ r^v rwv 
^rom Plut. AHst. 1, that he SXar ch irvp /ueTojBoA^i/), though 
corrected a wrong statement of we learn from it that Panaetius 
Demetrius Phalerius concern- after his manner had expressed 
ing a x<^P^7^" of Aristides himself guardedly upon the 
through closer investigation, point ; and it is also quite con- 
It is possible that he went too sistent therewith that in a dis- 
far in the matter of Ariston 's sertation on the universe pro- 
writings, and his conjecture bably emanating from Panaetius 
respecting Archelaus (cf. Phil, (ap. Cic. iV. I) . ii. 45, 115, 46, 
d. Gr. 1. 869) may have been 119), it is emphatically asserted 
anfounded, as in his opinion that the whole universe is 
^Schol. in Aristoph. Ham. 1493 framed with a view to the in- 
^qq. ; cf . Hirzel, TJnten. zu Cic. columitas mundiy and that there 
i. 234) that Aristophanes, /. c, is nothing in it so admirable 
is speaking of another Socrates; qruim qv<od ita gtabilis est mun- 
but the fact that Panaetius felt dus atque ita cohceret ad per- 
the necessity of critical exami- manenduMj ut nihil ne excogi- 
nation, rarely felt in his time, ta/ri quidempossit aptius, for a 
Is not aflfected by this. On the philosopher who assumed the 
other hand it is in the highest destruction of the world would 
degree improbable that the as- have had no occasion to lay the 
sCTtion of his having denied chief stress on its durability. 
Plato's authorship of the Phcedo Nor does Cic. N. B. ii. 33, 85, 
rests upon any other ground offer any contradiction : if the 
than a misunderstanding, as I Stoic does not here come to a 
have shown concisely in Part decision whether the world will 
II. a, 384, 1, and more at length last for ever or only for an in- 
in the GomTnentationes Momm- definitely long period, this does 
seniance, p. 407 8q.\ cf . 405. notprove that he had no opinion 
* Diog. vii. 142 : novo^Tios 5' about it, but only that it is not 
itjtOaprov dxe^voTo rhr K6afiov. necessary for his immediate 
Philo, JEtern. m, c. 15, p. 248, purpose, the proof of a world- 
J9e7'7i.(947, <7.i5r.497M.):BoT?6^s forming intelligence to bring 
yovv & %iZ^vios KclX llavairios . . . this question into discussion. 
Ths iKTvp^fftis «col xoXi77€i'€<rfof It is true that the burning of 
«caToA.ix<JyT6s irphs dtiSrepor B6y- the world is mentioned, I. c. 
ua rh r^s itpiapalas rov /cifffiov 46, 118, with the comment : dQ 
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eternity of the world was, in his opinion, more prob- Chip. 



able, we can see that he decidedly preferred the 
Platonic or Aristotelian theory to that of the Stoics.* 
In connection with this, he not only limited the 
soul's existence after death to a certain space of 
time, but denied it entirely.^ It i& also stated that 

qvv Panatium oddnHtare di' word hXl^tSrrji (nor in iL^Oap<ria) 

oehant, but this mode of ex- as haying no end. But as the 

pression can neither be taken former was as a rule admitted 

from Panaetius nor from Cicero's by the Platonic school (cf . PhiL 

Greek original, the author of d. Or. II. i. 876 9q.\ and as the 

which cannot have learned chief opponents of the-Stoicdoc- 

merely by hearsay that Paose- trine since Zeno were the Peripa- 

tins was sceptical concemmg tetics {Phil. d. Or, II. ii. 836, 

the world's conflagration. The 929), it seems to me probable that 

words are to be laid to Cicero's Panaetius, when he had once 

account ; nor can we infer from given up the Stoic dogma, did 

them that even he was uncer- not remain half way, but went 

tain about Panaetius's real over to the Peripatetic, which 

meaning, for he may have em- at that period was generally 

ployed this form of laogtiage the next alternative, 
to represent Balbus as speaking * This is clear from Cic, 

from his recollection of oral Ttisc. L 32, 78. After the Stoia 

communications (cf. Comment, doctrine of a limited duration 

Momrrmen. p. 403 sq. That of the soul has been repudiated, 

Amob. Adv. Nat. ii. 9, names Cicero continued : M. Nnmquid 

Panastius among the defenders igitv/r est caxiste, quin amicot 

of the conflagration theory is nogtros Stoicos dmittamus, eo9 

only a proof of his superficiality dicoy qui ajimt animog manere, 

(cf. Diels, Doxogr, 172 gq.^. e corpore cwm exceggerintt ted 

* For which of these two theo- non gemper ? A. Igtos vero^ &c. 

ries he had decided — whether he M. Berne reprehendig . . . ere- 

repudiated a beginning of the do/mug igitivr Paruetio a Platene 

world as well as an ending — ^we gtw diggentienti ? quern emm 

are not told. The words, iiM- omnibug loclg divimtnit quern 

varov Ktd iiyfipw in Epiphanius, mpie^ntiggimwnf quern tancfig- 

if they really emanate from gimum, quern Ilomerum philo' 

Panaetius, remind us of Plato's sophorum appellate hujug hane 

kyfip<av KaX &vo<rov {I^m. 33, A) ; unam gerttentiam de imrmyrtali' 

and even the further statements tate cmimorum non prohat. 

do not carry us with certainty Vult enim, quod nemo negate 

beyond the question of the end quicquid natum git interi/i'e : 

Qti the world, since the notion n-agci autem anvnios . . . alteram 

of having no beginning is not autem adfert rationem : nihil 

so completely included in the egge^ quod dol^at, quin id (egrum 
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Chap, he reckoned only six divisions in the soul instead of 
III . . . 

' the traditional eight ; for he included speech under 

the voluntary motions, and ascribed sexual propaga- 
tion, not to the soul, but to the vegetable nature.* 

ease qttoqiie posdt ; qxiod aixtem not to internal disease and dis- 
in morbum cadatj id etiam in- solution but to external force. 
t^riturtim : dolere autem ani- When, at last, Panaetius aban- 
mo8j ergo etiam interire. Now, doned the conflagration of the 
as I must concede to lleine (2>c world, he had no motive for 
FontihvA TuhcuL IHsput. Wei- attributing to the soul a limited 
mar, 18"63, p. 8 gq.\ even an existence ; he had only the 
orthodox Stoic would neces- choice between absolute denial 
srarily oppose the doctrine of and unlimited acceptance of 
immortality so far as this main- its immortality. From Tnsc. 
tains not merely continuance i. 18, 42, it would appear that 
after death, but an eternal con- Panaetius believed in the disso- 
tinuance. But that the objec- lution of the soul immediately 
tions of Pansetius had not this after death. Is autem animiis, 
meaning merely, we can see it is here said, qui, gi est hornm 
from the manner in which quatiior generiimy ex qvibus om* 
Cicero introduces them. He nia comtare dicuntur, ex in- 
distinguishes Panaetius, indeed, flammMa anima constat, vt 
quite clearly from those Stoitjs potissimumvideri video Pancetio, 
qui ajuntanim4)sma/nere. These swperiora capeisat necesse est. 
are previously disposed of, and SViil enim hahent hcpc dun 
there then remain only two genera proni, et super a semper 
possible views, that of Plato petunt. Ita, sire dissipantur, 
and that of Panaetius — that procul a terris id evenit ; sire 
which maintains an endless permanent et conservant hahi- 
duration of life after death, f tw» suum, hoc etiam magis 7ie- 
and that which altogether de- cesse est ferantur in ccelum, 
nies it. The same is evident When Cicero here remarks that 
even from the objections which * the view of Panaetius con- 
Cicero quotes from Panaetius, ceming the nature of the snul 
especially the second : he who being presupposed, we must 
represents souls as lasting till admit that it is exalted to 
the conflagration of the world. Heaven even in the event of 
must not base his denial of its being annihilated after 
their unlimited existence on death/ the inference is that 
the argument that they become it was Panaetius himself with 
diseased, and therefore may whom he had found the doc- 
also die, but on the view that trine of such a dissolution of 
they are not able to withdraw the soul. 

themselves from the fate of * Nemes. De Nat. Hom. c. 15, 

the whole ; for they would sue- p. 96 : Tlavairios 5i 6 <t>i\6a'0(f>os 

comb, according to his theory, t^ fih ^vr\riK6p rr^s Kaff dpfi^v 
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The first of these theories is not of much impor- Chap. 

Ill 
tance;* but the second, in the discrimination of * 

yfrvxrj from <f)V(rtSj presupposes a psychological dual- 
ism, which is originally foreign to Stoicism,^ Panae- 
tius here follows the Peripatetic doctrine, as in his 
theory of immortality. We are again reminded of 
it in his ethics, by the division of the virtues into 
theoretical and practical.* That he also departed iiu 
from the severity of the Stoics and approximated to 
the view of the Academy and the Peripatetics, in his 
definition of the highest good, is not probable ; * 

Kiirfiatas fi4poi €lvai fioiK^raif able how far this dependence 
X4ywv opB^raroj rh 9h tnrtp/xaTi- extends to details, and it is 
Khv oit rijs y^fvx^s fiipos awk perfectly conceivable that here 
rris tp^fftwi. Tertull. De An. and in what follows he himself 
14 : DividUur autem [^animd] may first have given this un- 
in partes nunc in dtuis . . . Stoical meaning to the truly 
nunc in quingue (to which Stoic notion of the dominion 
Diels, Doxogr. 206, from the of the K6yos (ratio) over the 
parallel passage in Theodoret, bpfi^ (temeritas). 
Cur, Gr. Aff, v. 20, adds: ah » Ritter(iii. 698) undoubtedly 
Aristatele) et in sex a Pancetio^ seeks too much in it. 
Through Diel's luminous re- * The old Stoic psychology 
storation of the text, those derives all practical activities 
conjectures are set at rest from the ^c/ioviKbv, and in its 
which Zietzschmann (De Tuso. materialism has no occasion 
Disp, Font, 20 sqq,) connects for the distinction of ^vxh a^nd 
with the reading of the manu- ^t(<ris ; the latter is rather sup- 
scripts : Nwnc in quinque et in posed to be changed into the 
sex a Pcm. When this author former after birth {Phil. d. Gr. 
infers from Cic. Tuso. ii. 21, III. i. 197, 1). 
47 (egt enim animus in pa/rtes • Diog. vii. 92. 
trihutus du€LS, quarum altera * Diogenes indeed maintains 
rationis est particeps, altera (vii. 128) : 6 iiivroi Uavainos 
expers) that Panaetius in his ical no^rciSc^vios o^k aindpKTi 
ethics followed the Platonic \4yova-L t^v iptr^p AaaA xP^'^^^ 
and Aristotelian distinction of cTvat ^aai koL vyuias koI iVx^os 
a rational and irrational part ical x°P^^^^' ^^t as this state- 
of the soul, I cannot agree ment in regard to Posidonius 
with him. Even if Cicero in (Hde proofs in Phil. d. Or. III. 
this section holds to Panaetius i. p. 214, 2 ; 216, 1) is decidedly 
throughout, it is still question- false, Tennemann (^Geschiohte 
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Chap, though he perhaps emphasised more strongly the 

distinction between desirable things^nd things to be 

rejected ; and similarly the statement that he denied 
the dirddsui of the wise,' may be traceable to the 
fact that he brought out more clearly the difference 
between the Stoic superiority over pain and the 
Cynic insensibility to it. But we may, nevertheless, 
gather from these statements that he tried to soften 
the asperities of the Stoic ethics, and among the 
many possible views of their propositions, gave the 
preference to those which brought him least into 
collision with the ordinary theory.* The same en- 
deavour is also evinced by the tendency of his cele- 
brated work on Duty, the prototype of that of Cicero ; 
for this is expressly designed, not for the perfected 

d. Phil iv. 382) is right in pleasure according to nature is 

saying that we cannot trust to it not inconsistent ; but when we 

in regard to Panaetius. Accord- understand by pleasure in the 

ing to Plutarch {Demosth. 13), narrower sense the emotion of 

he tried to prove that Demos- t\Bov^, it is like every emotion 

thenes held the KoXhr alone to contrary to nature. Cf. ibid. III. 

be a ZC abrh aiperhv : all the 218, 3. 

less would he himself have * A. Q«ll. xii. 5, 10 : ivoA- 

doubted it ; and Cicero says ex- yiiffla enim atgtie iiirddfia rum 

pressly (ivfra, p. 49, 2) that he meo tantwm, inquity sed qtwrun- 

did not. When Ritter (iii. 699) dam eHuw, ex eadem porticu 

finds in the proposition (ap. prvdenUorum homimim sievti 

Sext. Math. xi. 73) that * there jndicio Panatii . . . improhata 

is not only a pleasure contrary aibjeetaque eti. 
to nature, but a pleasure accord- * This is seen from the cir- 

ing to nature,* a manifest devia- cumstance that, according to 

tion from the older Stoicism, Cicero, Fin: iv. 9, 23, in the 

this seems questionable, both letter to Tubero de dolore 

from the passage itself and paticndo, he did not expressly 

the quotation in PhU. d. Gr. declare that pain is not an 

III. i. p. 219 gq. The Stoic evil, but only enquired : Quid 

doctrine is only that pleasure euet et quale, quantumque in eo 

is a thing indifferent (&8i(i^opoy}, esset ali&ni, deinde qu(B ratio 

with which the theory of a ettet perferendi. 
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wise man, but only for those who are making pro- ' Chap. 
gress in wisdom; and for this reason it does not 



treat of the KaTopOcofut^ but only of the KaOrJKov,^ 
Meanwhile, however, all this contains no real devia- 
tion from the Stoic ethics, and what we are otherwise 
told concerning the moral doctrines of Pansetius is 
in harmony with them.^ His divergences from the 
traditional theology of his school were more consider- 
able. It can only be the doctrine of Panaetius iiu 
which his scholar, Mucius ScsBvola, puts forward (like ^^^^^9y- 
Varro' at a later period), when he says^ that there 
are three classes of gods, those spoken of by the 
poets, by the philosophers, and by the statesmen. 
The narratives of the poets concerning the gods are 
full of absurd and unworthy fables : they represent 
the gods as stealing, committing adultery, changing 
themselves into beasts, swallowing their own chil- 
dren, &c. On the other hand, philosophic theology 
is valueless to states (it does not adopt itself to a 

^ This at least results from sets forth the claim of life 

Cicero's exposition, Off. iii. 3, according to nature ; ap. Cic. 

13 sq. ; also ap. Sen. Ep. 116, 5, Off. iii. 3, 11 sq. ; 7, 34, he de- 

Pansetius would first of all give clares id solum bonvm^ quod esset 

precepts for those who are not honegtum; ap. Stob. Eel. ii. 112, 

yet wise. In reply to the ques- he compares particular duties 

tionof a youth as to whether the with marksmen aiming from 

wise man will fall in love, he different standpoints at the 

says that they will both do same mark. What Cicero quotes 

better to keep themselves from (Off. ii. 14, 51) has also an 

such an agitation of the mind, analogy (PAiZ. d. Gr. Ill.i. 263) 

as they are not yet wise men. with the ancient Stoics. The 

For further details concerning utterance in Off, ii. 17, 60, is 

the treatise of Panaetius see truly Zenonian. 
Phil. d. Gr. in. i. p. 273, 276 ' Cf. iw/ra, chapter vii.Farr^. 
sq. * According to Augustine, 

2 Ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. Civ. D. iv. 27, whose authority 

416, B ; Stob. Eel. ii. 114, he was doubtless Yarro. 

£ 
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Chap, public religion), for it contains many tilings the 
knowledge of which is either superfluous or preju- 
dicial to the people; under the latter category, 
Scaevola places the two propositions that many of 
the personages honoured as gods — as Heracles, 
-ffisculapius, the Dioscuri — were merely human 
beings, and the gods are not in appearance as they 
are represented, for the true Grod has no sex, no age, 
and no members.* From this it naturally resulted ^ 
that the existing religion could only be regarded as 
a convenient public institution in the service of 
order, and that the authors of it must regulate them- 
selves in their doctrine of the gods according to the 
power of comprehension in the masses. Though we 
do not know whether Pansetius was the first to bring 
forward this discrimination of a threefold doctrine 
of the gods,* we must at any rate assume that 
in his theology, as in that of the men who for 
the most part adopted it — ScsBvola, Varro, and 
Seneca — a thoroughly free attitude to the popular 
religion found expression and was justified : though 
it is not known that either of them, in the 
allegorical interpretation of myths, which was so 
much in favour with the Stoics and from which 

' Among those portions of Gr, III. i. 317, 3) this is 

philosophical theology which treated as belonging to the 

are unnecessary for the people, Stoics universally ; but the 

concerning wldch Augustine is Stoic from whom the author 

sUent, we must reckon the of the Placita here takes his 

purely philosophic doctrines, excerpt can only have belonged 

incomprehensible to him. to the later period, which is 

< Varro says this more defi- also indicated by the appeal to 

nitely. Plato, i. 6, 3. 

• In the PlaoUa (of. Phil, d. 
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no Stoic could ever entirely escape,' went beyond Chap. 
the mobi general determinations. Panaetius placed ' 

himself in open opposition to the Stoic tradition, on 
a point which the school was accustomed to con- 
sider of the highest importance — namely, in his dis- 
belief of soothsaying, mentioned above : ^ herein, 
he seems to have accepted the criticism of Came- 
ades.^ We cannot, however, on this account convict 
him of desertion from the Stoic principles,^ since the 
Stoa of that time acknowledged him as one of its 
members.* His relation to his school is, neverthe- 
less, of quite another kind from that of Antiochus 
to the later Academy : he remained true in the 
main to its doctrine; yet in his theories, and his 
attitude towards the earlier philosophers he un- 
mistakably tends to an understanding with points of 
view regarding which Stoicism had hitherto been 
accustomed to maintain a purely hostile position.® 

» Vide Phil, d. Gr, III. d. Gr. III. i. 340, 1, and mjyra, 

p. 326, with which cf. the p. 42, 1) that he alone among 

quotations from Varro, infra the Stoics positively discarded, 

chap. vi. end. at any rate, astrological sooth- 

* Even on this point the saying, 

testimoniesare not quite unani- ' Cf. Cic. Divin. i. 7, 12: 

mous. Diogenes (vii. 149) Qua/re omittat urgere Ca/r- 

says simply : h.vv'K6(rTci.Tov ain^v neades, quod faciehat etiam 

[riiv /uavTiic^v] ^ryert. Epiphan. Panning requirens, Juppiterne 

c. Hcer. III. 2, 9 : t^j fiavrtlas cornicem a IcBva^ oirrvvm ah 

Kor* obdhv iir€(rrp4<p€To. On the dextera canere jugsisset. 

other hand, Cicero says, Divin. * Epiphanius is entirely in 

i. 3, 6 : Nieo tamen au»u^ est the wrong when he adds, after 

negare mm esse divinandi^ sed the words quoted in the pre- 

dubitare se dixit. Similarly vions note : K(d rh inpX Bf&v 

Acad. ii. 33, 107. Meanwhile K€y6jjL€va kv-fpu. iMy€ yhp <p\'fiV' 

we see from Divin. i. 7, 12, atpov (hat rhv irepl Seov \6yov. 

that he propounded his doubts * Supra, p. 42, 2. 

pretty decidedly, and from • Some other opinions quoted 

Dwin, ii. 42, 88 ; 47, 97 (cf . Phil, from Panaetius are unimportant 
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Chap. 
III. 

Contem- 
jwra/ries 
and disci' 
pleft of 
PanuB' 
tins. 

ffera- 
elides. 
Sosigenes. 



That Pansetius, in adopting this mode of thought, 
did not stand alone among the Stoics of that time, 
is proved, not only by what we have seen above of 
the deviations of Boethus from the Stoic doctrine, 
but also by what we are told of his fellow disciples, 
Heraclides and Sosigenes. The former opposed the 
Stoic proposition concerning the equality of all 
faults ; * the latter, like others, is said to have 
attempted, not without inconsistencies, to combine 
the Aristotelian theory of the mingling of substances 
with that of Chrysippus.^ But we know nothing 
further of either of these contemporaries of Panaetius. 
In his own school we may suppose that the con- 
ception and treatment of the Stoical doctrine, 
which he himself favoured, was predominant. But 
here, again, we have to regret the meagreness 
of the historical tradition. Though we are ac* 
quainted with the names of many of his numerous 
disciples,^ Posidonius is the only one concerning 



80 far as his character as a 
philosopher is concerned. Van 
Lynden (72 sq.) mentions 
among these his opinion re- 
specting comets (Sen. Nat. Qu, 
vii. 30, 2) ; his theory that At- 
tica, on account of its healthy 
climate, produced gifted men 
(Procl. in Tim. 60 c., following 
Plato, Tim. 24, c.) ; the state- 
ment that the torrid zone is 
inhabited (Ach. Tat. Isag. in 
Petav. Docir, Tem^. iii. 96). 

* Diog. vu. 121. 

* Alex. Aphr. ir. ftf|€as 142, 
a. m. : Of the Stoics after 
Chrysippus, ol fih Xpvfflmrtp 
avju^dpoyrai (especially in re- 



gard to the mixture, for which 
cf . P?iil. d. Gt, III. 126 9qq.) ol 5c' 
Tiv€s avrcoVf rrjs 'ApttrTOTcA-Ous 
d6^r)s fitmpov hiKovcrai Bvvri04vr€s, 
iroAAeb rS>u cifyrfu^vav inr' iKeiyou 
irepl Kpd(r€oos Ktd axnol Kiyovcriv. 
<av cTs iffn Koi ^affiycvriSy hraupos 
^AvTivdrpov (cf. ibid. III. i. p. 48). 
Because they could not, on 
account of their other presup- 
positions follow Aristotle en- 
tirely (this seems the sense of 
the imperfect text), they fell 
into contradictions. 

' Among these the following 
names should be mentioned : 
(1) Greeks: Mnesarchus, of 
Athens, who had also heard 
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whose opinions we possess any details. Of the snc- Chap. 



cessor of Pansetius, Mnesarchus, we can only con- 
Diogenes and Antipater, the 73). Damocles of Messene 
successor of Panaetius (Cic. (iiiW. 76,4). D erne tri us the Bi- 
De Orat. i. 11, 45 ; cf. 18, 83 ; thynian(^o^. v. 84; Ivd. Here. 
Ifid, Here. Comp. Col. 51, 4 ; Qtl. 75), with whom his father 
78, 5 ; Ejnt. Diog. cf . Phil. d. Or. Diphilusis also mentioned as 
III. i. 33, 2), who likewise heard a Stoic. To him belong, as it ap- 
Antiochus in Athens (Cic. ^carf. pears, the two epigrams in An- 
i. 22, 69 ; Numen. ap. Ens. Pr. thol.Gr. ii. 64:, Jac. Dionysins 
Ev. xiv. 9, 2 ; quoting from him of Cyrene, a great geometrician 
Augustin. c. Acad, iii. 18,40). {Tnd. Here. 62). Georgius 
Cicero (I.e. cf . Fi/n. i. 2, 6) calls of Lacedaemon (Ind. Here. 76, 
him and Dardanus tvmprin- 5). Hecato of Rhodes, whose 
cipes Stoiearvm, Prom Ind. treatise on Duties, dedicated 
Here. Col. 61, 63, 78, cf. Ejnt, to Tubero, is quoted by Cicero, 
Diog., it follows that Darda- 6>jf. iii. 16, 63 ; 23, 89^y^. From 
nus was likewise an Athenian the same treatise, if not from a 
and a disciple of Diogenes, separate work of his own on 
Antipater, and Panaetius. Ashe Benevolence, Seneca seems t 
was at the same time called the have taken the greater part oi 
successor of Panastius, he would what he quotes from him (Sen. 
seem to have conducted the Bene/, i. 3, 9 ; ii. 18, 2, 21, 4; 
school in common with Mnes- iii. 18, 1 ; vi. 37, 1 ; Fj). 5, 7 ; 
archus. Their successor was 6, 7 ; 9, 6. Several other works, 
probably (as Zumpt supposes, some of them comprehensive,* 
Ahh. d. Berl.Aead. Hist. Phil, are quoted by Diogenes (see 
Kl. 1842, p. 105) ApoUodo- his Index), who, according to 
rus of Athens, whom Cicero the epitome (in which Rose 
describes as a contemporary of rightly substitutes 'Ekot. for 
Zeno the Epicurean {N. D. i. Kdrwv), had dedicated to him 
34, 93) and the Irid. Here. Col. his own biography. The Bi- 
63, names among the disciples thynians Nicander and 
of PanaBtius, but who is to be Ijyco (Tnd. Here. 75. 6; 76, 1). 
distinguished from the Seleu- Mnasagoras {Ejnt. i>). Pa- 
cian before mentioned, with ram on us of Tarsus {Ind. 
whomZumpt confuses him. His Hero. 74^77). Pausanias of 
leadership of the school must Pontus (ibid. 76, 1). Plato 
have fallen in the beginning of Rhodes (Hiog. iii. 109). 
of the first century, and perhaps Posidonius {;cide infra^. 
even began before the end of Sosus of Ascalon (Ind. Here. 
the second. Apollonius of 76, 1; Steph. Byz. De Urh. 
Nysa, in Phrygia, rStv Uavairlov ^k<TK.)y doubtless the same after 
7i'af>fft«i/ &pt(rTos(Strabo,xiv. 1, whom Antiochus of Ascalon, 
48, p. 660), of whom nothing the Academician, had named a 
further is known. Asclepio- treatise (infra ^ip. 86, 2). Perhaps 
d 1 u s, of Kicaea (Ind. Here. Col. after the death of Panaetius he 
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Chap, jecture that the Stoicism which his pupil Antiochus 
^ {vide infra) found it so easy to combine with the 



III. 



had still belonged to the school 402). Concerning Scy lax of 

of Mnesarchus and Dardanus, Halicamassus, celebrated as an 

(which Antiochus also visited), astronomer and politician, we 

as an older member. Sotas leam from Cic. i%i*i?i. ii. 42, 88, 

of Paphos {Ind. Here. 75, 1). that he was a friend of Panae- 

JStratocles of Rhodes, de- tins, and, like him, an opponent 

scribed by Strabo (xiv. 2, 13, of astrology. That he belonged 

p. 655) as a Stoic, and by the to the school of the Stoics, is 

Ind. Here. 17, 8, cf. 79, as a not, however, said. In regard 

disciple of PanaBtius and author to Nestor of Tarsus, it is not 

of a work on the Stoic school, quite clear whether he was a 

Timocles of Knosos or Cni- fellow disciple or a disciple of 

dus (Ind. Here. 76, 2). Anti- Panaetius, or lived at a later 

dotus also appears to have time. Strabo (xiv. 614, p. 674) 

belonged to the school of mentions him after Antipater 

Panaetius or Mnesarchus, as, and Archedemus and before 

according to Ind. Here. Col. 79, the two Athenodori (discussed 

Antipater of Tyre, seems at first iw/rdt, p. 71); the Epitome of 

to have been his disciple and Diogenes, side by side with 

afterwards the disciple of Dardanus and other disciples 

Stratocles. Also the poet An- of Diogenes of Seleucia, before 

tipaterof Sidon (hivq. iii. Antipater. On the other hand, 

39), of whom the Anthology according to Lucian, Maeroh, 

contains many epigrams {vide 21, the Stoic Nestor of Tarsus, 

Jacob. AnthoL Or. xiii. 846), had been the teacher of Ti- 

belongs to the generation after berius, which, as a contempo- 

Panaetius According to Cicero rary of Panaetius, in spite of 

{De Orat. iii. 60, 194) he was the ninety-two years life here 

already known about 92 B.C., attributed to him, he could not 

and still living ; and the same possibly have been. We might 

author refers to an event in conjecture that the so-called 

his life {De Fata, 3, 6), which Lucian had mistaken the Stoic 

Posidonius would seem to have Nestor for the philosopher of 

quoted. Diotimus, orTheo- the Academy of the same name 

timus, must have been a con- (mentioned iw/ra, p. 102, l),the 

temporary, or a little later ; the teacher of Marcellus (who 

same who, according to JDiog. may also have instructed Tibe- 

X. 3, forged immoral letters rius), and that the Stoic was 

with the name of Epicurus a contemporary of Panaetius. 

(perhaps also the same person Between Nestor and Dardanus 

thatisquotedbySext. ,3/a^A.vii. the Epitome introduces a Ba- 

140); for, according to Athen. silides. This, however, was 

xiii. 611, J, he was executed for probably not the teacher of 

this at the instance of Zeno the Marcus Aurelius {infra, ch. 

Epicurean (Pfti^. d, 6^. III. L viii.) but an otherwise unknown 
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doctrine of the Academy already approximated to Chap. 
that doctrine in his own exposition of it ; ^ and that ' 

his views resembled those of his master on other 
points besides psychology, of which this is expressly 
stated.^ Of Hecato, we know that he considerably 
departed from the strict ethical doctrine of the Stoics 



member of the school of Dio- therefore, we hear in De Orat, 

genes; for the former could iii. 21, 78 (supposed date 91 

not have been placed here, and B.C.), of two Balbi who 

was no doubt earlier than the were Stoics, one of these must 

source of the Stoic biographies be meant together with a third 

of the Laertian. — Besides the of the same name, Besides 

Greeks, there were the Romans these the Ind, Here. Col, 74 

whom PanaBtius had for dis- names the Sanmites Marcius 

ciples in Rome, and some of and Nysius; which latter 

them also perhaps afterwards introduced the ffirovtaiSraroi 

in Athens. The most important (in distinction from the o-irovS- 

of these, Q. ^lius Tubero, aioC) as a separate class. 

Q. Mucins Scs^vola, * Nothing else has ever been 

C. Fannius, P. Rutilius quoted from him except an 

Rufus, L. ^lius, M. Vi- utterance against unphilosophi- 

gellius, Sp. Mummius, cal rhetoric (ap. Cic. De Orat, 

have been already named i. 18, 83), a logical observation 

{iwpra^ p. 10 sq^. Further we (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 436), and a 

maymention: A certain Pis o, of detinition of God {ibid. 60). 

whom we know nothing more These passages contain nothing 

(/»<i.J?i?rf?.G;Z.74, 6), but accord- divergent from the general 

ing to the theory of Comparetti Stoic doctrine, 

he was the L. Calpurnius * Galen, H. Phil. 20 (Diels, 

Piso Frtigi, who was consul in Doxogr. 616): Mvfiffapxos 5i t^v 

133B.C.; Sextus Pompejus ^twikwu vir6\ri\lfiv iiriKpivav rh 

(Cic. Be Orat. I. e. and i. 15, 67 ; (panrriKhv (^Kcd add. D.) rh (nrcp- 

Brut. 47, 175 ; Off. i. 6, 19 ; fiariKhv irtpitlKcv oiiieds rijf 

Pkilipp. 12, 11, 27), a distin- cwV^rtic^s ^vvd^ittos ravra (fiii 

g^ished authority on civil law, add.D. p. 206) fierex^iv (Panae- 

geometry, and the Stoic philo- tins did not reckon it accord- 

sophy; andL. Lucilius Bal- ing to p. 46, 1, svpra, as be- 

bus {De Orat. iij. 21, 78 : Brut, longing to the <pvx^)y f^^PV 5i rris 

42, 154) ; for that the two last ^vxvs ^Sri fiSvou rh \oytKhv kcU 

owed their Stoicism to Panae- rh aiffOririKSv, the latter being 

tins is most probable. On the naturally again divided into 

other hand, Q. Lucilius Bal- the five senses, with which we 

bus (Cic. iV". D. 6, 15) seems to come back to Panaetius' six 

be too young for this. When, faculties of the soul. 
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III. 



Poddo- 
nuis. 



in its application to individual details ; * in this 
respect he was certainly anticipated by Diogenes; 
but tradition tells us nothing further of these philo- 
sophers. 

Eather more has been communicated to us re- 
specting Posidonius,* a Syrian of Apamea,^ whose 
long activity seems to have extended over, or nearly 
over, the first half of the first century.* A disciple 



> Phil d. Gr. HI. i. 263, 2. 

2 Bake, Posidonii Rivodii Re- 
liquice Doctrinee : Leiden, 1810 ; 
Miiller, Frugm. Hist. QrcDc. iii. 
246 iqq, ; Scheppig, Be Pond, 
Apam. Rerum Gentium Terra- 
rum Soriptore : Sondersh. 1869. 

» Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 655 ; 
xvi. 2, 10, p. 753; Athen. vi. 
252, e.\ Lucian, Macroh. 20; 
8uidas, mb voce. 

^ More precise information 
we do not possess. Three data 
may be made the basis of an 
approximate calculation: (1) 
that Posidonius was the dis- 
ciple of Panaetius ; (2) that he 
lived to be eighty-four years 
old (Lucian, I. o.) ; and (3) that, 
according to Suidas, he came 
to Rome under the consulate 
of M. Marcellus (61 B.C.). Ac- 
cordingly Bake, and subse- 
quently almost all the authori- 
ties, believe that he was bom in 
136 B.C. and died in 51 B.C. 
But the statement of Suidas 
(notwithstanding Scheppig, p. 
10) seems to me suspicious ; 
partly because it is not probable 
that Posidonius as an old man 
of more than eighty years 
journeyed a second time to 
Rome; partly because Suidas 
speaks as if this visit of Posi- 
donius to Rome were the only 



one, or the most known (Ji\0€ 

h\ KOL €ls *V<!ifl'nVy M MdpKOV 

MapK4Wov)f and thus shows 
himself (as in the statement 
discussed supra^ p. 41, 2) to 
be imperfectly informed as to 
Posidonius : and partly because 
we should necessarily expect to 
find some trace of his presence 
in Rome in Cicero, all of whose 
philosophical writings, and a 
great part of his letters, were 
written at a later time. Per- 
haps the circumstance that 
under M. Marcellus the league 
of the Rhodians with Rome 
was renewed (Lentulus, in Cic. 
ad Famil. xii. 15) — possibly, 
however, a merely clerical 
error — may have caused the 
journey which occurred in the 
last consulate of Marius (iw/ra, 
p. 57, 2) to be placed under 
that of Marcellus. Miiller {I. c. 
p. 245) believes Posidonius to 
have been ten years younger 
than he is represented accord- 
ing to the ordinary theory. He 
bases this partly on the asser- 
tion of Athen. xiv. 657,/., that 
Strabo, B. vii., said that he 
had known Posidonius ; partly 
on Strabo, xvi. 2, 10, p. 753 
(JVoiTu'^. Twv KaB* Tifias if>i\o- 
ffStptov fro\vfia04(rraros) ; partly 
on Plut. Brut, i., where some- 
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of Panaetius,* he also visited the countries of the 
West, as far as Gades,^ but not to seek a sphere for his 



Chap. 
III. 



thing is quoted from Posidonius 
which seems to have been 
written after Caesar's death. 
But the last is not correct; 
the quotation from Posidonius 
contains no allusion to Caesar's 
murder. From the jcoO* rjfias we 
can only infer at most that 
the lifetime of Posidonius had 
touched that of Strabo, which 
would also have been the case 
if Posidonius had died in 60 
B.C. Meantime Wyttenbach in 
Bake, p. 263 sq., shows that the 
expression is not seldom used, 
even by Strabo in a wider 
sense. The acquaintance of 
Strabo with Posidonius may 
still be held without placing 
the death of Posidonius much 
beyond 60 B.C. For as Strabo 
{ride infra, p. 73, w.) went to 
Rome as a boy before the year 
44, perhaps (as Scheppig, p. 11 
iq , thinks, agreeing with Ha- 
sen-Miiller, De Strab.Vita, 18) 
in 46-7, or even in 48 B.C., he 
might possibly have seen the 
Rhodian philosopher in his 
later days. Scheppig there- 
fore places his birth in 130 B.C. 
and his death in 46 B.C. Even 
on this assumption sufficient 
time would not be found for 
the instruction which Posido- 
nius received from Panaetius. 
It is therefore questionable 
whether we can depend upon 
the statement of Athenaeus. 
This statement occurs at the 
same place where Athenaeus 
also maintains that Posidonius 
had been with Scipio in Egypt 
(supra, p. 40, 6), and may 
be founded upon a mistake as 



well as the latter statement. 
It relates, perhaps, not to a 
passage in the last part of 
Strabo's seventh book, but to 
c. 3, 4, p. 297 (^K T€ &v €?ir€ 
Tloo'ciBi&vios'), or c. 6, 8, p. 
316, where a report of Posi- 
donius is quoted concerning an 
event that occurred in his period 
of office, which an inaccurate 
recollection might have repre- 
sented to Athenaeus as an oral 
communication. But if the 
two statements which occa- 
sioned the death of Posidonius 
to be placed in or before 51 B.C., 
concerning his visit to Rome 
under Marcellus and his meet- 
ing with Strabo, are both 
uncertain, the possibility is not 
excluded that he may have been 
bom some years before 135 B.C. 
and may have died before 51 B.C. 

» Cic. OJF. in. 2, 8 ; Divin, 
i. 3, 6; Suid. vide mpra, p. 41, 
2. 

* The traces of this journey 
are preserved in Strabo's quo- 
tations from Posidonius. We 
here see that Posidonius re- 
mained a long time in Spain, 
especially at Gades (iii. 1, 5, 
p. 138 ; c. 5, 7-9, p. 172, 174 ; 
xiii. 1, 66, p. 614") ; from thence 
he coasted along the African 
shores to Italy (iii. 2, 6 ; xvii. 
3, 4, p. 144, 827); that he 
visited Gaul (iv. 4, 6, p. 198), 
Liguria (iii. 3, 18, p. 165), 
Sicily (vi. 2, 7, p. 273), the 
Lipari islands (vi. 2, 11, p. 277), 
the east coast of the Adriatic 
Sea (vii. 6, 9, p. 316). That he 
did not neglect this opportunity 
of visiting Rome may be taken 
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Chap, teaching ; ^ this he found in Ehodes,' where he was 

TTT 

SO completely naturalised that he is frequently called 
a Ehodian.^ His name attracted numerous scholars, 
and especially Eomans ; therefore, although he never 
himself taught in Eome, he must certainly be 
reckoned among the men who did most for the 
spread of the Stoic philosophy among the Eomans ; * 

for granted. He came a second this from the manner • in which 

time from Rhodes under the last Cicero mentions him, treating 

consulate of Marius (86 B.C.) him throughout as a man well 

on business to Rome (Plut. known to his Roman readers ; 

Mar, 45), while, on the other cf., for example, N. D. i. 44, 

hand, the supposed visit in the 123 : Familiaris omnium nos* 

year 51 seems to me, as I have trum Posidonvus. He himself 

shown, improbable. had heard him in Rhodes (Plut. 

^ At any rate, we have not Cio, 4 ; Cic. N. D. i. 3, 6 ; TtLSC. 

the slightest intimation of such ii. 25, 61 ; De Fato^ 3, 5 \^Brut» 

a design. The chief purpose 91, 316), and kept up a con- 

of this journey rather con- stant connection with him 

sisted, as far as we can gather, {Fin, i. 2, 6 : Legimus tamen 

in geographical and historical Diogenem, &c., in primisque 

investigation. The date seems famiUarem noitnvm PosCdo' 

to be the beginning of the first nivmi). In the year 59 B.C. he 

century, soon after the war sent Posidonius the memorial 

with the Cimbri ; cf. Strabo, of his consulate to revise, but 

vii. 2, 2, 293. For further con- Posidonius declined the propo- 

jectures, vide Scheppig, p. 4 sqq. sition, as the memorial could 

• At what time he went to gain nothing by it {Ep. ad Att. 
Rhodes and what induced him ii. 1). This is the last definite 
to settle there, we are not told ; date in the life of Posidonius. 
but as the journey in the west Previously Pompey had made 
must have consumed several the acquaintance of the philo- 
years, it is to be supposed that sopher, and given him repeated 
he only commenced his activity proofs of his esteem (Strabo, 
as a teacher subsequently. xi. 1, 6, p. 492 ; Plut. Pomp, 

» Athen. vi. 262, e ; Luc. 42 ; Cic. T^sc. I. c. ; Plin. H. N, 

JIfocroJ. 20 ; Suid. From Luc. vii. 112). The story of Pompey's 

I. 0, ; Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 656 ; visit to him, which Cicero 

vii 6, 8, p. 316; Plut. J!/tfr. 46; {Tusc. I. c) cites as a proof 

we find that he received the of Stoic fortitude under 

Bhodian citizenship, and filled sufferings, is well known. He 

public offices — even that of a was also acquainted with the 

PrytaniB. older disciple of Panaetius, Ru- 

* We can at once perceive tilios Rufus (Cic. Off, iii. 2, 10). 
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even at a later period he was regarded as one of Chap. 
the first Stoic anthorities,' and his numerous writ- ' 



ings were among the scientific works most read.^ 

In his conception of Stoicism, Posidonius follows His pMh- 

in the main the tendency of his teacher Pansetius. a^Xfs!^' 
In critical acuteness and freedom of spirit he stands 
indeed as far behind Panaetius • as he excelled him 
in erudition ; ^ and he consequently did not oppose 

* Seneca repeatedly names xvi. 2, 17, p. 756). What Schep- 
him as such (j^. 33, 4 ; 104, pig (p. 42 gq.) observes in his 
21 ; 108, 38), together with defence is not convincing to 
Zeno, Chrysippus, and Panae- me, and when he saya that the 
tins ; and in Ep. 90, 20, he says facility with which Posidonius 
of him : PotidonitiSt tit mea appropriates the most fabulous 
fert opinio^ ex his, qui plwri- narratives about fulfilled pro- 
mitm philosophic contnlerunt. phecies does not signify much, 

* Concerning the writings he forgets that a person who 
known to us, cf . Bake, 235 sqq. ; accepts the most improbable 
Miiller, 248 sq, ; on the geo- stories without competent au- 
graphical and historical writ- thority cannot possibly be a 
ings, Scheppig, 15 sqq. There critical investigator of history. 
are more than fifty of them, * There is but one voice 
s'^me of them extensive works, among the ancient authorities 
What a mine of knowledge and concerning the comprehensive 
learning the later authors pos- learning of Posidonius. Strabo 
sessed in them, we see from the (xvi. 2, 10, p. 763) calls him : 
numerous quotations in Cicero, kv^p rSav leaB* rjfias ^tXoir6<p0>v ^ 
Strabo, Seneca, Plutarch, Athe- iraKviAaOeeraros ; and Galen 
nseus, Calen (De Hippoeratis says {De Hippoer. et Plat. viii. 

et PUgtenis Plaeitis\ Diogenes, 1 ; vol. v. 6.52 k) : IlotreMvios 6 

Stobseus, &c. But, no doubt, ivitmifiorifei&raros tSov ^rrnKKV 

much besides has been trans- hih r6 ytyvfirda-Bai icark ytU" 

ferred without acknowledg- fierplap. His knowledge of 

ment to other expositions. geometry is also praised by 

•Posidonius shows himself, Galen(iv. 4, p.390). Stray por- 

&s we shall find, rery credulous, tions of his geometrical works 

not merely in his defence of are to be found in Proclus 

soothsaying, but in other cases (Bake, p. 178 sqq. ; Friedlein's 

where he accepts fabulous Index). A proof of his as- 

statements too easily, for which tronomical knowledge is the 

Strabo occasionally censures globe of the heavens, which 

him (ii. 3, 6, p. 100, 102 ; iii. 2, Cicero describes, iV: B. ii. 34, 88. 

9, 147; iii. 6, 8, 173; <k. also Of his geographical enquirleB 
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Chap, the tradition of his school with the same indepen- 

III • 

, dence as his master did. In regard to several im- 

portant points in which Panaetius deserted the old 
Stoic doctrine, Posidonins returned to it. He held 
to the dogma of destruction of the world by fire;* 
and he added some further arguments and theories 
to the ingenious devices invented by his predecessors 
for the defence of soothsaying : ^ for he ascribed a 

(Bake, 87 sqq. ; Scheppig, 15 allow so much space external 

sqq.) we have evidence in to the world, as would be neces- 

Strabo's numerous quotations, sary for the world's iKv^pwcis. 

Concerning the enquiries into The contrary statement in 

natural history which he com- Philo, j^tern. Mundi, where, 

bined with his geographical in the passage quoted supra, 

descriptions, vide infra, p. p. 44, 1, was read (previously 

62, 3. A mass of historical to Bemays' correction), instead 

knowledge must have lain in of BoT}0hs 6 ^iSJovios, BotiB. koI 

the great historical work, the UoffiSc&vios, is nullified by this 

49th book of which is quoted restoration of the true text, 

by Athenaeus, iv. 168 d. This which also does away with 

work treated in fifty-two books Hirzel's objections ( Unters. zu 

of the period from the con- Cic. i. 235 sqq.) to my exposi- 

clusion of Polybius's history tion of the theory of Posido- 

(146 B.C.) to 88 B.C. For nius. 

further details, vide Bake, p. * Further details will be 
133 sqq., 248 sqq. ; Miiller, 249 found in the passages quoted, 
sqq,; Scheppig, 24 sqq. Phil. d. Or. HI. i. 337, 1. We 
* Diog. vii. 142 : irepi 5^ oZv there learn that Posidonius had 
T^s yevfceoos Koi tjjs <p0opas rov treated of prophecy not only 
K6(rfiov (p-^ffl Zi^vwv fihv iv ry in the 2nd book of his (pv(riKhs 
wepl 8\ov, Xpva-nriros 5' iv ry \6yos, but also in a separate 
irp<aT<f ray tpvffiKoiv Koi Tloffeiddi- and comprehensive book ; that 
pios iv irp(&T(p irepl K6<Tfiov, &c. he sought to establish belief in 
Tlavairios 5* i<p9aprov iirf^^varo it, and to explain its possibility 
rov Kdfffiov. That in these words more particularly by other 
not merely the discussion, but arguments {ibid. HI. i. 339, 
the assertion, of the beginning 1; 341, 3; 343, 5); that his 
and destruction of the world is acceptance of fulfilled pro- 
ascribed to Posidonius, is self- phecies and dreams was just 
evident. In confirmation of as uncritical as his predeces- 
this statement we have the sors Antipat^r and Chrysippus 
remark(Plut. PZ<w.ii.9, 3/;ar.) (ibid. III. i. 339, 5). To him, 
that Posidonius, deviating from indeed, is to be referred (cf . 
his predecessors, would only ibid. II. i. 337, 1) the en- 
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value to this belief that might incline us to consider Chap. 



him not merely a Stoic but a Syrian Hellenist. The 
belief in demons was also taken under his protec- 
tion and utilised in support of a belief in pro- 
phecy ; ^ likewise the immortality of the soul,^ which 
Pansetius had opposed. But on the whole he is, in 
his mode of thought, unmistakably the disciple of 
Pansetius. The chief problem of philosophy for him 
also avowedly lies in ethics : it is the soul of the 
^hole system ; ^ a point of view which in and for 

tire representation of the Stoic existence of immortal souls 
doctrine of prophecy in the generally has no ground for 
1st book of Cicero's treatise De denying human souls to be 
ZHvinatione. immortal. But we also learn 

» Cf. Phil. d. Qr. III. 319,2; from Cicero (/. c. c. 31, 63 %q.^ 
320, 3 ; Qi\.Q.I)imn. i. 30, 64 : Tr%bu» that Posidonius maintained that 
modis censet iPosid.) Dearum dying persons had the gift of 
adpulsu homines sowiniare : uno prophecy because (for there 
quod provideat aniimis ipse per is no doubt that this argu- 
sese, quippe qui Deorum cog- ment also belongs to him) the 
natione teneatuTj altero qvod soul which even in sleep de- 
pUmts der sit immortalium ani- taches itself from the body, 
morunij in quihus tamquam and thus is rendered capable 
insignitae notce veritatis ad- of looking into futurity, multo 
pareantf tertiOf qvod ipsi Di magis faciei post viortemt cum 
cum dormientibus conloquantur. oinnino norpore excesserit. Ito/- 

* Hirzel ( Unters. zu Civ. i. 231 que adproj/inquante morte multo 
sq.) indeed thinks that as Posi- est divinio?: As, moreover, it has 
donius like Panaetius disbelieved never been said in any quarter 
in the conflagration of the world, that Posidonius doubted the 
so like him he must have entirely life of the soul after death, 
denied the doctrine of immor- though Cicero especially had 
tality. But even if this were every opportunity of asserting 
not in itself unnecessary, the it, we have not the slightest 
conjecture is wholly excluded ground for the assumption, 
when it has been shown that But whether we are justified 
Posidonius entertained no doubt in going still farther, and as- 
of the conflagration of the cribing to him the Platonic 
world. Posidonius' belief in doctrine of the eternity of the 
demons would already pre- soul v^rill be discussed mfra, 
dispose him to believe in a p. 67, 4. 
future life (until the end of the » Phil, d. Gr. III. i. 62, 1, 
world) ; for he who aUows the 
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Chap, itself was already likely to cause a certain indiflTer- 
• ence to dogmatic controversies. The adornment oi 



science. 



His love of speech and the general intelligibility of dis- 

rhetoTic. course had also for Posidonius a value which they 
had not for the older Stoics; he is not merely a 
philosopher but a rhetorician, and even in his scien- 
tific exposition he does not belie this character.^ If^ 

Erudition, lastly, he excelled most philosophers in learning, 
there lay therein an attempt to work, even in philo- 
sophy, rather on the surface than in the depths; 
and it cannot be gainsaid that he was inclined to 
ignore the difference between philosophic enquiry 

Natural and erudite knowledge,^ If the interest in natural 
science was stronger in him than was usual in the 
Stoic school, this circumstance might also contribute 
to tarnish the purity of his Stoicism, and to bring 
him nearer to the Peripatetics.^ His admiration 

* Cf.Strabo,iii.2, 9, p. 147: even the mechanical arts were 
Ho(T€i^diivios 5^ rb irA^dos rav invented by the philosophers of 
/i€T(£AActfv (in Spain) iiraiv&v koX the Golden age. Perhaps he is 
T^y iipfT^v ovK airexerat rijs ffw- responsible also for what Strabo 
ilOovs priTopeiaSf a\A.eb ffvvepdov says, i. 1, that as philosophy is 
<ri^ Tois iiTT€pfio\cus. Even the the knowledge of things human 
fragments we possess are some- and divine (Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 238, 
times ornate in style, but 3), so iroA.ufi(£96ia can belong to 
always well written, and show no one except to a philosopher ; 
no trace of the tasteless mode geography is consequently a 
of exposition delighting mostly part of philosophy, 
in the form of scholastic in- » Strabo, ii. 3, 8, p. 104: 
ference employed by Zeno and xoxb ydp ^(tti t^ oXnoKo'^iKbv 
Chrysippus. irop' a.vr^ (Strabo is speaking 

* According to Seneca, Ep, primarily of his geographical 
88, 21, 24, he reckoned mathe- work) koX Th itpi<rTOT€?3(oy, trrep 
matics and all liberal arts iimc\ivov(nv ol rifierepoi (the 
under philosophy. Seneca, Stoics) 8icb r^y ijilKpv^piy rcov 
Ep. 90, 7 sqq., combats the alrlcow. Some particulars bor- 
statement which Posidonius rowed by Posidonius from Ari- 
had tried to establish — that stotle are given by Simplicius 
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for Plato ^ was just as great (after the example 9.^^* 
of Panaetius) ; and in his commentary on the , 
Timseus, ^ we may well suppose that he tried to 
combine the Stoic doctrine with the Platonic. Even 
his agreement with Pythagoras is of consequence in 
his eyes ; ' and Democritus himself is reckoned by 
him among the philosophers ; * to which the earlier 
Stoics would have demurred on account of the re- 
lation of Democritus to Epicurus.* Hence it is mani- 



Phy8. 64, h. m. (from Geminins* of the passage in Math. iv. 2 sqq. 

abstract of his Meteorology.) shows, docs not belong to the 

De ccelOy 309, J, 2 K ; SolwL in citation from Posidonius. Also 

Aritrt. 517, a, 31 ; Alex. Aphr. the remark in Theo Smyrn. I, c, 

Meteorol. 116, a, o. ^ that day and night correspond 

* Galen, Hipp, et Plat. iv. 7, with the even and uneven, 
421 : Kairoi Kcil tow TlKdravos manifestly taken from the com- 
daufiatrr&s 7p<£if/avT0j, &s Kol d mentary on the Timscus, can 
Ho<r€iB<&vto5 iiriffr)fialv€Tai dav- only serve to give a physical 
fid^cou rhv &vBpa Kcd Bflov iiro- sense to the Platonic utterances, 
icoXc?, &s Koi irpetrfievwv ai/Tov rd and therefore can prove nothing 
re irepi ray ira6&v ^Sy/xara koX Tcb in regard to Posidonius' own 
irtpl r&v T^s ^vx^^ Bwdaewv, &c. adhesion to the Pythagorean 
Posid. ibid. v. 6, p. 472 : &(nr€p 6 number system. Ritter iii. 701. 
nxdruv VM-^s ^8t5o|€. * Sen. Up. 90, 32. 

* Sext. Math. vii. 93; Plut. ■ His eclecticism would have 
Proor. An. 22, p. 1023 ; Theo gone still further if Posidonius 
8myrn. Be Mus. c. 46, p. 162, really, as Ritter, iii. 702, says. 
Bull.; Hermias in Phcedr. p. had derived Greek philosophy 
114,Ast., if a commentary on the from Oriental tradition. This, 
Phaedrus of his own is not here however, is not correct in so 
referred to. That he perhaps universal a sense; he merely 
wrote a commentary on the said of Democritus that his 
Parmenides has already been doctrine of atoms was taken 
observed, supra^ p. 43, 1. from the supposed Phoenician 

» Galen, I. c. iv. 7, p. 425 ; v. philosopher Mochu8(PAi/.rf. Or. 

6, p. 478. What Plutarch, I. c, I. 765), but this tells nothing as 

quotes from Posidonius (vide to the philosophical tendency 

Phil, d Gr. II. i. 659, 1) belongs of Posidonius, but only as to 

to the exposition of the Timaeus, his deficiency in historical 

not directly to his own theory ; criticism, which is abimdantly 

and the Pythagorean opinion attested by Cicero and Strabo. 
ap. Sext. L c, as the comparison 
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fest that lie must necessarily have approximated the- 
other systems to Stoicism, and Stoicism to the other 
systems. A special opportunity for this seems to 
have been afforded to him, as to his contemporary 
Antiochus (vide infra\ by the polemic against 
scepticism. In order to repel the accusations 
which were derived from the conflict of the philo- 
sophic systems, it was asserted that in the main 
they were agreed.^ It does not appear, however, 
that he allowed himself many departures in material 
respects from the ancient Stoicism : our sources, at 
any rate, only mention one important divergence, his 
PJatonising anthropology.^ Whereas the Stoic doc- 
trine, in opposition to that of Plato and Aristotle, 
denied a plurality of faculties belonging to the soul, 
and reduced all the phenomena of life to the one 
intellectual fundamental faculty, Posidonius was of 
opinion that the facts of the soul's life are not to be 
explained in reference to one principle. He found 
it, like Plato, inconceivable that reason should be 
the cause of that which is contrary to reason and of 
the passions ; ^ and he believed that the fact of our 

* To this the following pas- definitions, thouofh they doubts 

sage refers (Diog. vii. 129) : less contain many amplifica- 

hoKil 8' avTois /f^T€ 8{& tions and rectifications of the 

T^K huvp<aviai.v a<pl(rraa'0ai <f>i\0' earlier theories, tell us nothing 

(ro<f>ias, irrtl r^ Kdytp ro{n(f rrpO' of any departure from the 

Kel^fiy B\op rhy fiioy^ &s koX Stoic doctrine in connection 

HoaeiB^yids (priaiy iy ro2s irpo- with his philosophical view of 

TpiimKois. the universe. It will, there- 

2 The observation mentioned fore suffice to indicate the 

«*ji;ra,p. 60, 1, concerning empty quotations, Phil. d. Gr. III. i., 

space outside the world is quite given in the account of the 

unimportant : and what we Physics of the Stoics, 

otherwise know of his physical, ' Galen, De Hipp, et Plat. 

astronomical, and geographical (where this subject is treated 
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aflfections being frequently at strife with our will Chap. 
could only be explained by an original opposition of 
the faculties working in man ; * he showed that 
passionate movements of the mind could not arise 
merely from our notions about good and evil things, 
for as soon as these notions are of a rational kind, 
they do not produce a passionate movement, nor 
have they this result with all persons in the same 
manner ; and even an existing emotion does not 
exclude a simultaneous and opposite activity of 
reason.^ Finally he remarked that the circum- 
stance that fresh impressions aflFect the mind more 
strongly cannot be explained on the presuppositions 
of the Stoic theory — for our judgment concerning 
the worth of things is not changed by duration of 
time.^ For all these reasons, Posidonius declared 
himself for the Platonic doctrine that the emotions 
arose not from the rational soul but from com^ge 
and desire, as from two particular faculties,* which, 

at length) iv. 3, p. 377 sq. ; v. 6, questions as the seat of the 

461. soul, and not only in regard to 

* Loc. cit. iv. 7, 424 aq. points which may be decided 

* Loc. cit. iv. 5, 397; c. 7, simply from immediate per- 
416 ; V. 6, 473 sq, ceplion or self -consciousness. 

* Z.<?. iv.7,416«^,. I pass over As an instance of the latter he 
some further arguments. When, brings forward mental condi- 
however, Ritter, iii. 703, repre- tions, and says of them that 
sents Posidonius as saying : In they require oh fxaKpSov \6y<av 
order to understand the doc- ou8' iiroSe^lewK, fx6in)s 8i kvofAvfi- 
trine of the passive emotions (rfms &v ^Kda-rore rrdirxofiey. But 
there is no need of lengthy this does not mean. In order to 
arguments and proofs, I cannot understand them there needs no 
find this in the utterance in proof; but,Theiractualconstitu- 
Galen, v. 178, ch. (502 k). Posi- tion is known to us immediately 
donius here blames Chrysippus through self -consciousness, 
for appealing to passages from * Galen, I. c, v. 1, 429 : Xp^c- 
the poets in regard to' such iinros fiktf o2y . . . iarodtuty{fyfu 
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Chap, being distinct from reason, are determined by the 
^^^' constitution of the body : ^ he would have these 
forces regarded, however, not as parts of the soul 
but only as separate faculties of one and the sanie 
essence, the seat of which, according to the prevail- 
ing opinion of his school, he placed in the heart.^ 
Desire and courage must also, he thought, belong 
to the animals ; the former to all ; the latter only to 
those capable of changing their place : ^ an indica- 

irctparat Kplffcis riydLS ehai rod qui a dtidbtLS exorsus tituliSf 

XoyurriKov rh. irdOri, Z^vav 8* oit principaUf quod ajunt fiycfjtoyt- 

rdis Kpiaeis ainiis i.Wh. rks iiri- Khy, et a rationali, qiwd ajunt 

yiyyofA.4yas ainais (rvtrroKhs koX X-oyiKhyj in du>odeoim exinde pro- 

\{Kr€is iirdptreis re Ktd rks irrt&a'eis secuit, this discrimination of 

rris ^vxv^ iy6fii(ep elyai rd irdOri. the riycfioviKhv from the KoyiKhv 

6 UoffctHt&yios 5' ^fjupor^pois 8i6- shows that we have here to do 

vcx^ciy iiratvei re Efia ical irpoaie- with a misunderstanding of 

TO* rh nxdrotyos diyfia Koi kyri- his own in regard to what he 

\4y€i Tois ircpl rhv Xp^Kriinrov had found in his authority. 

olhc KpiiTtis ehai rk irdBri HeiK- For conjectures as to the origin 

rvwv oCre iirtyiyydfAcya Kplaeai, of this misunderstanding, vide 

&XAcb Kiy^treis riyks Mpa>y dvvd- Diels, Doxogr. 206. 

/A€«v kkiyay ft 6 TiXdrmv wvSfia- ■ Galen, I. c. v. 6, 476 : Btra 

(rev iviOvfiriTiKiiy re koX dv/jLoci^rj, fi\v oZv tmv (<pwv dvCKlvrir* itrrl 

Ibid. iv. 3, 139, et passim. koX irpo(m^vK6ra dlicriv <f>vruv 

^ I/OC. cit. V. 2, 464 : &s r&v reus ir4rpais ff riciv kripois roio6' 

^a07iriKayKiy^(r€(0vrris}l/vxV5^O' rois, iiridvfiitf M-^yjl BioiK€7(rOai 

nivwv kt\ Tp dtoBfEffei rod a^fjuiros. X^yei airh, rh, 8' &\\a rh. &\oya 

^ loo. cit. yi'. 2, 515 : 6 8' ffitiircavra rais ^vvd^eaiv &/a<^o- 

*Apierror4\ris re koX 6 noffeiUdvios repais }(pV<f^<ti rp t* 4iri0vfAririK^ 

cYSt) fihy fj fifpri ^vx^is oifK hvo- koX r^ Ov/iotiHtTf rhv &y$payirov 8^ 

fid^ovffiy (which he has per- fi6yoy reus rpurlf irpo<T€i\ri<f>4vai 

haps done in inaccurate Ian- yap Koi r^v XoyitrriK^y kpx'fiv. 

guage, infra p. 68, 5) dwdfi^is The distinction between ani- 

8' €Jyal <f>curi fiias oturlas ix rrjs mals which are capable of 

KapHlas 6pfuiofi4vris. When Ter- motion from a place and those 

tull. (2>tf An. 14), departing which are not, together with 

from the above exposition, the observation that even the 

says : Dividitwr autem (sc. latter must have sensation and 

anima) in partes . . . decern- desire, is first met with in 

apud qiwsdam Stoicorvm, et in Aristotle (cf . Phil. d. Qr. II. 11. 

iHmm amplMU apud Posidonium, II. b, 498).. 
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Chap. 
III. 



tion that Posidonius, in agreement with Panaetius * 
and Aristotle,^ held that the faculties peculiar to the 
less perfect natures were retained in the higher, and 
were only completed by the addition of new faculties.^ 
Whether Posidonius, like Plato, drew the 'further 
inference from the opposition of the rational and 
irrational soul, that the former, before its entrance 
into the body, existed without the latter, and will 
exist without it after death, is uncertain ; * but if he 
held this, even with the modifications required by the 
doctrine of the world's destruction, his deviations 
from the Stoic anthropology would necessarily be 
multiplied thereby to a considerable extent. 

These deviations from the Stoic tradition had not, ms 
indeed, the influence on the other doctrines of Posi- ^^^^^'* 



' Vide 'ifwpra, p. 47, 2. 

* Phil, d, Qr, II. ii. 499. 

■ Cf. Schwenke {Jahrh. f. 
Class, PUlol. 1879, p. 136 8q.\ 
who here appeals to the ob- 
servation of cScero, apparently 
derived from Posidonius, N. D. 
ii. 12, 33 : Plants are endowed 
{<l>6(r€i (rvy4xf(rBaiy cf . PMl. d. Ghr, 
III. i. 192, 3) with a tiatwra; hes- 
tiis autem sensum et matwm dedit 
(sc. natvra) . . . hoc homini 
ampliuSy quod addidit rationem. 

* Cicero remarks (^De Divin, 
i. 51, 115) in order to establish 
foreknowledge in dreams : The 
spirit lives in sleep liber ah 
semibua. Qui qvia viarit ab 
omm aternitate versatusque est 
cum innumerabilibus a/nimuSt 
omnia quce in natti/ra rerum 
swntf videt, &c. ; and in c. 57, 
131, he returns to the subject : 
Oumque a/nimi hominvm semper 



fuerint futwrique 8int^ Iquid est"} 
cur ii quid ex quoque eveniat et 
quid quamque rem significet 
jferspicere non possint ? If this 
agrees with the other contents 
of the first book of Posidonius, 
the pre-existence of the soul 
(Corssen, Be Posid., Bonn, 1878, 
p. 31) must have been found 
there. But the semper and db 
omni (Bternitate must even then 
be laid to Cicero's account, for 
Posidonius could admit souls to 
exist neither before the begin- 
ning nor after the end of the 
world to which they belong. 
It is all the more questionable 
whether the exposition of this 
Stoic has not been here ampli- 
fied by Cicero, or whether some- 
thing which he hypothetically 
quoted from Plato may not 
have been taken in a more 
definite sense. 
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Chap, donius which we might have expected from his own 
^ utterances ; though he decidedly recognises the de- 

pendence of ethics upon the theory of the emotions,^ 
there is nothing told us of his ethics which would 
clash with the Stoic moral doctrine : for the state- 
ment of Diogenes,^ that he did not hold virtue to 
be the only good, and suflBcient for happiness, we 
have already seen to be untrustworthy ; ^ and if he 
was of opinion that many things, even for the pre- 
servation of one's country, ought not to be done,* 
this, though a deviation, was, in any case, only such 
a deviation from the cynicism of the oldest Stoics 
as may be considered an amendment in harmony 
with the spirit of the system.^ Nevertheless, we 
cannot regard the Platonising anthropology of our 
philosopher as a merely isolated admission of alien 
elements into the Stoic system ; for in this alliance 
with Plato and Aristotle there comes to light an 
internal, historical, and not unimportant transform- 
ation of Stoicism. This system had, in its theo- 
retical part, abolished the Platonic and Aristotelian 
duality of form and substance, spirit and matter : 

» Zoc, cit. iv. 7, 421; v. 6, (ap. Clem. Strom, ii. 416, B) : 

469 ; 471 sq. rh (pv Oeapovyra t^v twv i\wv 

2 vii. 103 ; 128. &A^0€iav koX rd^iy Kal ffvyKaTa- 

■ Vide supra, p. 47, 4. ffKevd^uv axnhv Karh rh Zvvar'bvy 

* Cic. Off. i. 45, 159. Karh, firidh ky6fi€vop virh rod 

• Even the contradiction hxdyov fifpovs ttjs ^vxvs, is only 
given by Posidonius to an in- a formal extension of the older 
adequate explanation of the definitions. The difference be- 
requirement of life according to tween Posidonius and Chrys- 
natuie (Galen, I e. v. 6, p. 470) ippus (mentioned Phil. d. Gr. 
does not touch the nucleus of III. i. 232, 2), in regard to 
the Stoic theory, and his own diseases of the soul, is also 
definition of the highest good unimportant. 
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and in connection therewith had also denied the Chap. 
existence of a plurality of spiritual faculties in man. ' 

At the same time, however, in the practical sphere, 
it had demanded the withdrawal of self- consciousness 
from externality, and founded an ethical dualism 
such as neither Plato nor Aristotle had recognised. 
The contradiction of these two determinations now 
makes itself felt ; the moral dualism, which marks 
the fundamental tendency of the Stoic philosophy, 
reacts on the theoretic view of the world, and obliges 
the Stoics in this also, at any rate in the sphere of 
anthropology, to introduce an opposition of principles; 
for we may easily see that it is not the Platonic 
triple division of reason, courage, and desire, but 
rather the twofold distinction of rational and ir- 
rational in the human soul, with which Posidonius 
is concerned.^ Our philosopher himself clearly in- 
cates this connection when, in his doctrine of the 
emotions and their connection with reason, he exalts 
as their principal use — that they teach us to recog- 
nise in ourselves the distinction of the divine and 
rational from the irrational and animal, and to 
follow the demon within us, and not the evil and 
im-divine.^ Here not only is the psychologic dualism 

* This dualism is expressed rrjs t€ i.yofju)\oylas Kcd tov kokO" 

also in the notice in Plutarch, dalfioyos $lov, rh fi^ Kark ircaf 

Fr. 1, Utr, a/n» an corp. s. cBgr, c. Iirecrdai ry Iv avr^ Balfiovi <rvy- 

6, which says that Posidonius ytv€7 rt 6vri Koi t^v dfiolay (pixrip 

divided all human activities iexoyri ry rhv S\ov k6(tixov 8(ot- 

and conditions into if^wx"'^} ^^' kovvti^ t^ 8* x^^P^^^ **i i<^<i>Ztt 

fiariKh, fftoixariKh trtpX ^vx^v and ttot^ ffWiKKhivovras (ptpfaSou. ol 

^vx^K^ if€pl (rafxa, 8i tovto irapi^6in€s oihe iv roi- 

' Ap. Galen, v. -6, p. 469 : rh rois fi^Xriovai r^y alrlav r&v 

5^ T«v iraOwv edfrtov, rovreari waOwv, oCt* iv roTs wtpl rris 
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which constitutes with Posidonius the proper nucleus 
of the Platonising triple division clearly enunciated ; 
but it is also said that this dualism chiefly appears 
necessary to the philosopher for the reason that it is 
the anthropological presupposition of the ethical 
opposition of sense and reason. The first symptom 
of this bias we have already noticed in Panaetius — 
in the distinction of '^vyjq and <f>vaLS ; in its further 
development in Epictetus and Antoninus we shall 
find, later on, one of the phenomena which prepared 
the transition fix)m the Stoa to Neo-Platonism, 
The psychology of Posidonius therefore appears as a 
link in a great historical nexus ; that it was not 
without importance for the later conception of the 
Stoic doctrine, we may see from the statement of 
Galen,^ that he had met with none among the Stoics 
of his time who had known how to answer the 
objections of Posidonius against the old Stoic 
theory.^ 

In the period immediately following Posidonius the 
spread of the Stoic schoolisindeed attested by the great 



ehdatfiovlas Ktd 6fAo\oyias 6p0o- 
9o^ov(nv, ov yhp fi\4irov(riv Brt 
irp&r6p i<mp ip owt^ rh Karcb 
fiTi^kp iyeffOai ^h rod aX&yov re 
Kol KoxoBalfiopos Kot kBiov r^s 
^vx^s. Cf. «Jw?. p. 470^g'.,and 
what is quoted swpra^ 68, 5, from 
Clemens. In opposition to the 
moral dignity of the spirit, 
Posidonius, ap. Sen. Ep. 92, 10, 
speaks of the body as inutiUs 
caro et fiuida receptandis tanr- 
turn cibis hdbiUs. 

* Loo. dt. iv. 7, end ; 402 sq, 

* In the preceding pages it 



has been shown what is pecu- 
liar to Posidonius as compared 
with the older Stoic doctrines ; 
the points on which he is 
evidence for them, and as such 
has repeatedly been quoted in 
earlier sections of this work, 
are enumerated by Bake. In his 
collection, completed by Miiller, 
Fra^mt Bist. Or. iii. 252 sqq.^ 
and Scheppig, Be Posid, 45 sqq.^ 
are to be found the historical 
and geographical fragments and 
theories of this philosopher. 
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numbers of its members with whom we are acquainted ; ^ Chap. 

but only a portion of these seem to have occupied 

themselves independently with philosophy, and even 
of that portion there was certainly not one philosopher 
to compare with Panaetius and Posidonius in scientific 
importance and influence. It is, therefore, all the 

' Beside those already enu- in the Ind. Here. col. 52, 1) ; 
merated, p. 62 sq.^ the follow- and Leo nides, whom Strabo, 
ing may here be mentioned : — xiv. 2, 13, p. 655, describes as a 
(jo) Greeks : Dionysius, who, Stoic from Rhodes was probably 
according to Cicero (T^^c.ii. 11, a pupil of Posidonius. Also 
26), must still have been teach- the two teachers of the younger 
ing in Athens in the year 50 B.C., Cato, Athenodorus with the 
as Cicero in this treatise repre- surname Cordylio, from Tar- 
sents him as heard by his sus, whom Cato took with him 
yotmg interlocutor in that city, from Pergamum to Rome and 
In that case he must be distin- kept with him till his death 
guished from Dionysius of (Strabo, xiv. 5, 14, p. 674. 
Cyrene, the disciple of Panae- Plut. Cato Min, 10, 16; Epit. 
tins (p. 53) ; but he is no Diog.\ previously overseer of 
doubt the same person spoken the library at Pergamum in 
of by Diog. Vi. 43, ix. 15, and which he capriciously corrected 
opposed by Philodemus ir. <rT?- the writings of Zeno (Diog. 
fL^iwVf col. 7 »qq. (as results from vii. 34 ) ; and Antipater of 
col. 19, 4 sq. after Zeno). If Tyre (Plut. Cfl^o, 4 ; Strabo, xvi. 
he was the head of the school, 2, 24, p. 757 ; JSpit. Diog.), 
he can scarcely have followed doubtless the same who, accord- 
immediately after Mnesarchus ing to Cicero, Off. ii. 24, 86, 
(vide supra, p. 53) ; perhaps, as died shortly before the compo- 
has already been shown, loe. sition of this treatise, in 
cif ., ApoUodorus is to be placed Athens, and had written, it 
between them. Further, we would seem, upon Duties; a 
have the three disciples of Posi- treatise of his irtpl K6(rfiov, is 
donius : Asclepiodotus quoted in Diog. vii. 139 e^^flw.; 
(Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 26, 6 ; vi. 17i and respecting two other trea- 
S,et passim); Phanias (Diog. tises, it is uncertain to which 
vii. 41) and Jason, the son of Antipater they belong. Ac- 
his daughter, who succeeded cording to Jnd. Here, col. 79 
him as head of the school in (supra, p. 54) he had one or 
Rhodes (Suidas, sub voee ; while perhaps two disciples of Panse- 
on the other hand, as is tins for his instructors. Apol- 
shown, Phil d. €hr. III. i. Ion i us of Tyre seems, accord- 
48, he cannot be, as Compa- ing to Strabo, I. e., to have been 
retti supposes, the anonymous somewhat younger ; treatises 
disciple of Diogenes alluded to under his name are quoted by 
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Chap, more probable that most of them followed the 

. direction which these two men had given ; that 

the school at that period held in the main to the 

doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus, but repudiated 

alien elements less strictly than before ; and partly 

Strabo, and ap. Diog. vii. 1, 2, of Sandon, from Tarsus or the 

6, 24, perhaps also ap. Phot, neighbourhood, perhaps a dis- 

CW. 161,p. 104, J, 15. Dio- ciple of Posidonius, the teacher 

dotus, who instructed Cicero, of the Emperor Augustus, con- 

and who afterwards lived with cerning whom of. Strabo, xiv. 

him, finally having become 6, 14, p. 674 ; Lucian, Macroh, 

blind, died at his house about 21, 23 ; Dio Chrysost. Or, 33, 

60 B.C. and made Cicero his p. 24 R; ^lian. V. H, xii. 25; 

heir (Cic. Brnt. 90, 309 ; Acad. Plut. Pqplic. c. 17, and Apoph- 

ii. 36, 116 ; N. D, i. 3, 6 ; ad thegm. Reg. Can. Aug. 7, p. 

Div. xiii. 16, ix. 4 ; Tuw. v. 39, 207 ; Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 13, 3, p. 

\U\ ad Att. ii. 20); a disciple 634 ; Dio Cass. lii. 36 ; Ivi. 43 ; 

of his, a freedman of the Zosim.JTwf. i. 6; Suid.*Ad77v<J8. ; 

triumvir Crassus, Apollonius MuUer. Fragm. Hui;. Or. iii. 

by name, is mentioned by Cicero, 485 «^. Whether the writings 

ad Fam, xiii. 16. From him and sayings quoted from 

must be distinguished the Athenodorus belong to him 

Apollonius of Ptolemais in or to another person of the 

the Iiid. Here. col. 78, whom same name, in most instances 

the compiler of that catalogue cannot be discovered with cer- 

calls ^iXos Tifiwp ; for this man, tainty, but it seems to me 

as is there stated, had heard probable that by the -Atheno- 

Dardanus and Mnesarchus who dorus mentioned in Sen. 

were both (cf. p. 63) disciples Tranqu. An. 3, 1-8, 7, 2 ; Ep. 

of Diogenes, and as such can 10, 6, without further descrip- 

hardly have lived to the year 90 tion, is to be understood our 

B.C. ; whereas the Apollonius Athenodorus, since at that 

of Cicero, as a boy in his time he was certainly the best 

house, long after this date, known man of the name in 

enjoyed the instruction of Home; that he was likewise 

Diodotus and accompanied the same who wrote about, i.e. 

Caesar (though not probably in against, the Aristotelian cate- 

extreme age) to the Alexandrian gories, and who was opposed 

war. Comparetti (I, c. p. 470, on particular points by Conutus, 

647) wroDgly identifies them, we find from Simpl. 6, a. 16, 8. 

Apollonides, the friend of 41, 7. {Sahol. in ArUt, 47, J, 

Cato, who was about him in 20 ; 61, fl, 25 sq.) 32, e. 47, (. ; 

his last days (Plut. Cat. Mi?i. Vorph. i^-fiy. 4^^,21, b(Schol. in 

66 sq. ; cf . Phil. d. Gr, III. i. p. Arigt. 48, b, 12) ; cf . Brandis, 

48). Athenodorus, the son Abhandl, d, Berl. Akad, 1833; 
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in its learned activity, partly in the practical appli- chap. 
cation of its principles, came into amicable contact ^^' 
on many points with other schools. An example 
showing the extent to which this eclecticism attained 
in individuals will be presented to us in Arius 

PMl.'Higt. XL 276 ; Prantl. other Stoics of this name, one 
Gesch. d. Log. i. 538, 19. Some of them from Antioch, men- 
fragments of an historical and tioned by Suidas, ^iwv "Xfivpu., 
geographical character have the other from Tithora, men- 
been collected by MUller, l. c. tioned by Diogenes, ix. 82, we 
The ethics quoted in Diog. vii. do not know the dates, but " 
68, 121, may also belong to the the latter must be older than 
son of Sandon; and he is no J^nesidemos.) Lastly, St rabo, 
doubt the Athenodorus Calvus, the famous geographer, con- 
who inspired Cicero's treatise sidered himself as belonging 
on Duties (Cic. ad Att, xvi. to the Stoic school. His birth 
11, 14) ; while on the other must be placed, as Hasen- 
hand the author of the vtpi- miiller says, Be Strab. Vita 
varai, which Diogenes fre- Diss.t Bonn, 1863, p. 13 sq, 
quently cites, is more probably (who also discusses the various 
the Peripatetic of the same theories), in or before 68 B.C., 
name spoken of infra, p. 124. as in 44 B.C. he saw P. Servilius 
To this same period belongs Isauricus, who died in his nine- 
Theo of Alexandria, who ac- tieth year (Strabo, xiL 6, 2, 
cording to Suidas, sub voce, p. 668), and saw him in Rome, 
lived under Augustus and was whither Strabo can scarcely 
the author of a work on Rheto- have gone before his fourteenth 
ric besides an epitome of year. His native city was 
Apollodorus' Physics. Perhaps Amasea in Pontus (Strabo, xii. 
he may be the person al- 3, 16, 39, p. 547, 661); he lived, 
luded to in the Ind. Here, however, under Augustus and 
col. 79, in the words -Sv 'AA6|ai«- Tiberius at Rome. (At the end 
UpehSf thought by Comparetti of his 6th book he names 
to be Dio of the Academy Tiberius as the present ruler 
(vids infra^ p. 100). In that and Germanicus as his son; 
case he was a disciple of this passage must accordingly 
Stratocles {yAde tupra, p. 64) have been written between 14 
and only the latter part of his and 19 after Christ.) He 
life can have fallen under betrays himself to be a Stoic 
Augustus. If he survived not only by utterances such as 
Arius (tn/ie iTi/rfl, 106, 1 : Suidas i. 1, p. 2 (the Stoic definition 
says : y^ov(i»i itci Avyo^arov of philosophy), i. 2, 2, p. 16, 
fxtrh. "Apeiov) he must have but he also calls Zeno^^/A^repas 
lived to a great age like his i. 2, 34, p. 41, and xvi. 4, 27, 
master Stratocles. (Of two p. 784; vide svpra, p. 62, 3. 
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Chap Didymus, who indeed counted himself a member of 



ni. 



the Stoic school, but who approximates so closely to 
Alexander the Academician, that it seems preferable 

to speak of him after that philosopher. 

Perhaps Athenodoms, the son of {Pcurad. Prooem. 2, as perfect\i% 

Sandon, may have introduced Stoi&f/s; in Brut. 31, 118 as 

him to Stoicism ; whom he perfeetissirmis Stoieus ; and in 

calls ri/iiv kraipos (xvi. 4, 21, Pro Mv/r. 29, 61 attacked on 

p. 779), and concerning whom account of Stoical asperities, 

he shows himself to be aocu- called in De Finihus the leader 

rately informed (xiv. 6, 14, p. of his school, the writings of 

674). Meanwhile he had also which Cato (iii. 27) earnestly 

heard the Peripatetic Tyrannic studied, and after his death one 

(xii. 3, 16, p. 548) and Xen- of the ideals of the Stoics (PAii. 

archus (xiv. 4, 4, p. 670) and <?.^r.in.i. 264,3). His teachers, 

had had the still more famous Antipater and Athenodorus 

Boethus either as a fellow dis- and his friend ApoUonides 

ciple or more probably (for the have already come before us. 

word <rvyc<f>iko(ro<lyfia'afi€y in xvi. Concerning his Stoicism vide 

2, 24, p. 767, permits also this also Pliny, ^w^.iVa^.vii. 30, 113, 

interpretation) as a teacher, xxxiv. 8, 92. M. Favonius, 

(Of a third instructor, Aristo- a passionate admirer of Gate's, 

demus, he does not say in xiv. respecting whom cf . Plut. Brut. 

1, 48, p. 660, to what school he 34; Cato Min. 32, 46; C(smr^ 

belonged, or in what he in- 21 ; Pomp. 73 ; Sue ton. Oetav. 

structed him.) The date of 13 ; Valer. Max. ii. 10, 8 ; Dio 

Protagoras, a Stoic, men- Cass, xxxviii.7, xxxix.l4. Also 

tioned by Diogenes, ix. 66, is Valerius Soranus, an older 

unknown. (Jb) Among the contemporary and acquaintance 

Bomans of this period, the of Cicero's (Cic. Brut. 46, 169), 

following are known to us as seems from what is quoted by 

adherents of the Stoic doc- Augustine {Civ. D. vii. 11, 13), 

trine : Q. Lucilius Balbus, probably from his treatise on 

whom Cicero praises as a dis- the Gk)ds (Bernhardy, Rom.. 

tinguished Stoic {N. D. i. 6, 15) Lit. 229), to have belonged to 

and whom in the second book the school of Panaetius. Some 

of this treatise he considers as others who are also occasionally 

the representative of the school, reckoned among the Stoics, as 

M. Porcius CatoUticensis, Varro and Brutus, will be spoken 

already described by Cicero of later on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHERS IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

This approximation and partial blending of the ^?y^* 
schools of philosophy, as has been already observed, 



was accomplished in a still more decisive manner in C- ^*^ 
the Academy. We have seen how effectively the way n^ios. 
was cleared for eclecticism, partly through the scep- 
ticism of the Academy, and partly through the theory 
of probability connected with that scepticism ; and 
how in consequence certain traces of this mode of 
thought appear even among the first disciples of 
Carneades.* It was still more definitely developed 
after the commencement of the first century before 
Christ, by Philo and Antiochus. 

Philo,^ a native of Larissa, in Thessaly,' was the pj^^uo of 
disciple and successor of Clitomachus in Athens.* In ^^'OH8$a. 

> PhU, d. Or, in. i. 626, 2; ler Grief sw. 1869), col. 33, he 

supra, p. 5, 2. came when he was about 

* C. F. Hermann, De PhiUme twenty-four to Athens, and here 
LarisscBO : GK)tt. 1861 ; ibid. De for fourteen years attended the 
PhUone La/riss, duputatio aU school of Clitomachus, after he 
tera, 1866 ; Krische on Cicero's had previously been instructed 
Accbdemiooj Oottinger Stvdi&n,, in his native city (according 
ii. 126-200, 1846. to Bacheler's emendation, for 

« Stob. Eol. ii. 38. eighteen years ; therefore, from 

* Cic. A(xid, ii. 6, 17 : Clito- his sixth or seventh year ; I 
macho Philo vegter operami mul' should rather conjecture : ire pi 
tos annos dedit ; Plut. Oic. 3 ; hK\r^ o-kcS^v] Itt;, or something 
Stob. I, o. According to the Ind. similar) by Callicles, a disciple 
H6ro/Aoad&niioorwm{ed,Bu(:ixQ-' ofCameades. According to the 



■ ^ 
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Chap, the Mithridatic war he fled, with others on the Roman 
. side, to Rome,^ and here gained for himself great 

esteem,^ both as a teacher and as a man. Through 
him Cicero was won over to the doctrine of the new 
Academy, as Philo had apprehended it.' Whether 
he ever returned to Athens we do not know ; but in 
any case he does not seem to have long survived the 
Roman journey.* As a philosopher he at first, we 

Ind. Here, he had also enjoyed tone, vide Tusc, ii. 3, 9 ; 11, 26. 
the instruction of Apollodoms * Plut.C^. 3 : ^i\<ovos BiifKovae 
the Stoic, at least the imper- rod i^ *AKa^rifilas, tv fAdKitrra 
feet text seems to mean this ; 'Pwfialoi rap KKeirofidxov ffvirfi- 
but whether Apollodorus is the Oav Koi ^ih rhv \6yov idavfiaffay 
Athenian mentioned («Mj?ra,p. koX dih rhv rpSvov ^ydmiffav, 
63) or the Seleucian mentioned Cic. Acad. i. 4, 13 : Philo, mag' 
{Phil. d. Or. III. i. 47) seems nun vir. Cf. the following note, 
the more doubtful, as Philo's and also Stob. JScl. ii. 40. 
own leadership of the school • Plut. I. c. ; Cic. Tusc. I. c. ; 
{supra, p. 53) can scarcely iV. D. i. 7, 16 ; Brut. I.e., totum 
have began later than that of ei me tradidi. 
Apollodorus of Athens, and * The Mithridatic war broke 
as the predecessor of the latter, out in 88 B.C., and probably 
Mnesarchus, was the teacher Philo came immediately after 
of Philo's pupil Antiochus (vide this to Rome. We hear of a 
infra 86, 1). That he followed treatise he had composed while 
Clitomachus as head of the Antiochus was with LucuUus 
school, we find from the Ind. in Alexandria (Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 
Here. and. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 9 11), which, according to Zumpt 
(according to Numenius) ; and {Abh, d. Berl. Acad, 1842 ; 
from Cic. Brut. 89, 306, that he Hifst. Phil. Kl. p. 67), would fall 
was the most important philoso- in the year 84, according to Her- 
pherof the Academy of his time mann ^ ^. 1. 4, in 87. When 
{prineeps AeademuB) ; Acad. ii. Cicero came to Athens in 79 B.C. 
6, 17 (Philone autem vivo patro- he cannot have been there, as he 
cinium, Academice non defuit), would otherwise have been 
In Athens Antiochus waa his mentioned in Plut. Cic. 4 ; Cic. 
pupil (vi^fo infra 86, 1). Besides Brut. 91, 315 ; Fin. v. 1, 1. Per- 
philosophy he taught rhetoric haps he remained in Rome, or, 
very zealously (Cic. De Orat. iii. as seems to me more probable, 
28,110). was no longer living. How the 
* Cic. Br^it. 89, 306. Concern- statement as to the length of 
ing the instructions he gave his life is to be completed can- 
there in philosophy and rhe- not be ascertained. Biicheler 
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are told, zealously defended the doctrine of Cameades chap. 
in its whole content; in the sequel, however, he ^^' 
became unsettled in regard to this doctrine, and 
without expressly abandoning it, he sought greater 
fixity of conviction than the principles of his pre- 
decessors afforded.^ Though it was not in itself con- 
trary to the spirit of scepticism that he should 
regard philosophy from the practical point of \dew,^ JRsprae* 
yet this mode of treating it received from him an 
application which went beyond scepticism : he was 
not satisfied, like Pyrrho, by the destruction of 
dogmatism to clear away hindrances, with the re- 
moval of which (according to that philosopher) 
happiness came of itself; but in order to attain this 
end he found complete directions for right conduct 
to be necessary. The philosopher, he says, may be 
compared with a physician ; as health is for the latter, 
so is happiness for the former, the final end of his 
whole activity ; * and from this definition of its aim. 



prefers i^4iKovra rpla, for he says iired^fAti, ti oitffd' tri, r&v iKty^. 

there is no room in the lacuna 6yTwv rvxttv, tva fi^ id6K€i /icrcb 

for i$dofiiiKovra (^Ind, Here, y&ra ^oXA^v ainds inify iptiytiv, 

Acad, 33, 18). That Philo had at first professed 

* Numen. op, Etis. iV. Ev, the Academic scepticism more 

xiv. 9, 1 : At the beginning of unconditionally than he after- 

his career as a teacher, Philo wards did, follows from Cic. 

was full of zeal in defending Acud. ii, 4, 11 sq. ; vide infra^ 

the doctrine of the Academy : p. 80, 2. 

ical th. h^tonfikiva. r^ KAcito- * Pyrrho had already done this 

fidxv nHf Ktd ro7s ^rmKo7s (cf. PHI, d. Or. III. i. 484, 3). 

4KOff6<r(r€TO vdopom x^-^V' ^ub- ' Stob. Eel. ii. 40 sq. : ioucivax 

sequently, however, ovhlv fihy 94 ^<n rdv <pi\6<ro4tov larp^ . . . 

Karcb T^t ahrh, iavr^ iv6ti, ij dk rS>v koX ykp rfi larpiKp airovt^ Tcaffa 

iradrifxdTotP avrhv iofiffrptipiv irtpl rb t4\05, tovto 8' ^y ^Uia, 

iydpytid re koI dfjLoKoyla. iroA- Kcd r^ <pi\oiro<l>i<f irepl rijy cv5ai- 

A^y 8^t' Ix*i^ ^'^ ^V ^laiaBuffUf fMytay, 
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Chap, he derives the six divisions of philosophy which he 
^_ assumed,^ and according to which he himself treated 

of ethics in its whole extent.* Where the interest 
for a systematic form of doctrine, though primarily 
only in the sphere of practical philosophy, was so 
strong, th^re also the belief in the probability of scien- 
tific knowledge must necessarily have been strength- 



* According to Stobaeus, I. o., to maintain that the Stoic 

they are the following. The ethics agreed so entirely in all 

first thing that is necessary, he things essential with those of 

says, is that the sick man the Academy and Peripatetics, 

should be prevailed upon to that Zeno had no occasion to 

submit himself to medical separate himself from the Aca- 

treatment, and that other demy. The fowrth part treats 

counsels should be opposed — rc^pi filcav, and fixes the Ocwfrfi' 

this is the \6yos irporpeirrucbs fiura 8*' ^v ri ^vXcuc^ yey^irerat 

(irapopfjuiif iirl r^y dp€T^i'), which rod r4\ovSt primarily for the 

has partly to prove the worth conduct of individuals. The 

of virtue (or, perhaps more ac- same problem is undertaken by 

curately, of philosophy) and the fifth part, the iro\iriK6s, in 

partly to confute the objections regwxi to the commonwealth, 

against philosophy. (The rrpo- In order to provide not only 

rptirriKds of Philo is thought for the wise, but also for the 

by Krische, I. c. p. 191, and Her- fA4<rMs duuctlfievoi ivOpoaxotf who 

mann, i. 6, ii. 7, to be the pro- are imable to follow logical in- 

totype of Cicero's HbrtenMus; vestigation, the sixth part is 

cf., however, Phil. d. Or, II. ii. required, the ^o0«tik5s x^705, 

63). This being attained, there which coins the results of ethics 

must, secondly^ be a remedy into rules for individual cases, 
applied — on the one hand, * This is evident from the 

&lse and injurious opinions concluding words of Stobaeus, 

must be discarded, and, on the p. 46 (in regard to Arius Didy- 

other, right opinions must be mus) : odrfi^s ^ikv dhv ^IXmvos 

imparted — 6 irtpl iiyad&p xaH ^x^^ Btalpfffis. iyi) 5* ei fjthv 

KOKwp T&iros, The third is the itpyor4pus ^liKtlfiriVj ipKccdtls tty 

\^os irepl T€\&p. In this part avr^ ffvviipov ffSt) rh. irepl r&p 

of Philo *s ethics Hermann con- kptffK6vrti»v^ Tp rris i^ofAcptlas 

jectures (ii. 7) the source of 4inKov<l>i(6fi€ros ir^ptypcup^i Sec. 

the 4th book of Cicero's treatise Any one who agrees with Her- 

De Finibvs. This, however, mann's conjecture respecting 

not only cannot be proved, but Fin. iv. has the less right to 

it is also improbable, as Philo, dispute this, as Hermann does 

and not Antiochus, was the first (ii. 5). 
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ened and the inclination to scepticism weakened ; ^ Chap. 
and so we actually find that Philo withdrew from ' 



the standpoint which had simply disputed the pos- Modifioor 
sibility of knowledge. The Stoic theory of know- ^^ of the 
ledge he could not, of course, adopt ; against the of the 
doctrine of intellectual cognition, he argued with ^^^' 

Cameades that there is no notion so constituted 
that a fisilse notion may not co-exist with it : ^ and 
the truth of sensible perception from which the 
Stoics ultimately derived all notions he denied for 
all the reasons which his predecessors in the Academy 
had given ; ' and little as he could agree with the 

' This connection is, indeed, impressimi effictumqvs ex eo, 
denied by Hermann, I. c. ; bat unde esset, quale esse non posset 
as we know (from Stob. Z.c.) ex eo^ unde non esset . . . hoc 
that Philo placed the ultimate cum injirmat tollUque Philo, 
end of philosophy in happiness, judicium tollit incogniti et 
that he believeid this to be cogniti. But this does not 
conditioned by right moral mean, as Hermann (ii. 11) as- 
views {h'iimi tx"^^^^^ 8<Jfoi, 66«- serts, that Philo maintained 
fyflfiara M filov), and by a whole that if there were a visum like 
system of such views, and de- that required by Zeno, no co-m- 
voted one of the six sections of prehensio would be possible ; 
his ethics expressly to the re- but rather, if the comprehen- 
moval of false and the impart- sible must be a visum impres- 
ing of true opinions, the in- sicm, and so forth, there would 
f erence is inevitable that he be nothing comprehensible ; the 
held true opinions to be neces- same statement that is made by 
sary, and consequently did not Sext. Pyrrh, i. 235 {infra, p. 
maintain — at any rate, for the 81, 2). Cf. as to the corre- 
practical sphere — the stand- sponding propositions of Car- 
point of pure doubt, nor was neades, Phil. d. Or. 111. i. 601 sq, 
satisfied with mere probability ; ■ If we have no direct in- 
and what we know of him formation on this point, it 
shows that this was not the follows with great probability 
case. from what we can gather of 

• Cic. Acad, ii. 6, 18: Cum the contents of the lost 1st 

enivi ita nega/ret, quicquam esse book of Cicero's Academica 

qujod eompreliendi posset, . . . Priora and the 2nd book of 

si Ulud esset ticut Zeno definvret the Academica Posteriora ; from 

tale visum . . . visum igitv/r Acad. ii. 25, 79, and from the 
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Chap, adversaries of the Academic doctrine as hitherto 
' understood, he as little desired to renounce the 
doctrine itself. When his disciple Antiochus ad- 
vanced the proposition that the school of the 
Academy had been untrue to its original tendency 
since the time of Arcesilaus, and that there must 
therefore be a return from the new Academy to the 
old, Philo raised the liveliest opposition to this de- 
mand, and to the whole statement : the new Academy, 
he declared, was not distinct from the old, and there 
could, therefore, be no question of a return to the 
latter, but solely and entirely of maintaining the 
one genuine Academic doctrine.^ But when we 
look more closely, this union of the new Academy 
with Plato, as that of Philo with the new Academy, 
is only to be attained by a subtlety which even his 
contemporaries did not fail to rebuke.^ Scepticism, 

fragments preserved by Nonius the new Academy, that of Cli- 

(cf. the arguments of Krische, tomachus and Cameades, which 

I.e., p. 154 isq.y 182 sq.'f Her- he undertakes to defend against 

mann, ii. 10). Antiochus. Cf. Aug^stin, c, 

> Cic. Acad. i. 4, 13: An- Acad. iii. 18, 41: Huic (An- 

tiochi niagister Philo . . . negat tiochus) a/rreptU iterum illis 

in. libris, quod coram etiam ex arviU et Philon rettitit donee 

ipso audiebammSy dims Acade- inoreretur, et omries ejtts reli- 

mias esse, erroreinqvs eorum, qui quias Tullivs twister oppressit, 

i^a ^^<WM?e^ (as Antiochus, «?i^ From Philo are probably de- 

infra\ coa/rguit. The same is rived the arguments of Cicero 

maintained by Cicero as an (ap. August, iii. 7, 15) on the 

adherent of Philo*s doctrine superiority of the Academy to 

(he has 3Uf«t before directly ac- all other schools, 

knowledged himself a follower * When Philo's treatise came 

of the new Academy), c. 12, 46. into the hands of Antiochus 

In relation to this subject (as Cicero relates, Acad. ii. 4, 

Cicero says {Acad. ii. 6, 17) : 11) he was quite startled, and 

Phihne axctem vivo pairocinium asked Heraclitus of Tyre, for 

AcademuB non defuit. The manyyears the disciple of Philo 

Academy which he defends is and Clitomachus : Viderentwms 
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Philo believed, was, as against the Stoic arguments, Chap. 
perfectly well established ; for the rational concep- ' 



tion, which they had made the criterion, was as such -^« ^A^<^ 
not available : but in themselves things are not un- udge. 
knowable ; ^ and in connection with this, he main- 
tained that the scepticism of the Academy was, 
from the beginning, only meant in this sense ; it 
was not its design to deny all and every knowledge 
of things ; ^ this was denied only in opposition to 
the Stoics, and with reference to the Stoic crite- 
rion,' while genuine Platonism was maintained as 
the esoteric doctrine of the school.* As the 
danger fit)m the Stoics no longer appeared to be 
pressing, he considered it an opportune time to go 
back to the original doctrines professed by the 

ilia Philonis, aid ea nvm vel e pure Carneadean scepticism, 

PhiUrne vel ex ullo Acadeinico the representative of which in 

audivUset aliqvando ^ to which the first edition of the Acor 

he replied in the negative. In deviica was Catulus), tiegat 

the same work Philo 's statement Academicos omnitw dioere (of. 

concerning the doctrine of the ihid. 6, 18). 

new Academy is described as ■ Thus the rise and design 

an untruth, and this censure is of the scepticism of the Aca- 

repeated, 6, 18. demy is represented by Aug^s- 

* Sext. Pyrrh. i. 235: ol 8i tine {C.Acad, ii. 6, 14), who no 

irtpi ^i\»vd ipaaiyf Zaov juiv ^irl doubt derived this conception 

T<f "XtooXk^ KpiTnpUp, rovriari rp from Philo as explained by 

KardKirimK^ <paan-curl(f, iucard' Cicero. Cf. supra, note 1. 

XTprra civat tA vpdyfjMra^ Zaov 8i * This statement meets us 

Mt^ 4>{Kr€iTcivirpayiAdrt0yavrwv often (v^ide Phil. d. Or. III. i. 

icoToAT/irrrf. But the expression 493, 4) ; that it is ultimately 

icoTaXirirT^* must here be taken derived from Philo is probable, 

in a somewhat wider sense; partly from its inter-connection 

cf . inf. p. 82, 3. with all other presuppositions 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 1 2. The of his, and partly because it is 

arguments of Antiochus against not only found in Augustine, 

Philo he will pass over, minus C. Acad. iii. 17, 38 ; 18, 40 ; but 

enim acer adversarius est is, qui in c. 20, 43, Augustine expressly 

ista, qu<s sunt Iieri defetisa (the appeals to Cicero fur it. 

O 
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Chap. Platonic school ; ^ but he could not see in this re- 
• storation of the old Academy any abandonment of 
the tendency of the new, since he held that the new 
Academy had not departed at all from the original 
Platonism.^ But if we ask in what consisted this 
genuine Platonism, the answer is not very satis- 
factory. On the one hand, Philo, in agreement with 
his predecessors of the new Academy, denied the 
possibility of a complete knowledge, of compre- 
hending ; not merely in regard to the Stoic theory 
of knowledge, but quite universally ; for like those 
predecessors, he lacked a sure criterion for the dis- 
crimination of true and false.^ Notwithstanding, 



* August, iii. 18, 41 (doubt- tiochus to Philo a remigrare in 
less after Cicero) : Antioehtis novam domwm. e vetere. 
PhihnU auditor, hominis gya/n- • This is evident from Cic 
turn a/rhitror oircufnttpectisHmi, Acad. ii. 22, 69. After Cicero, 
qui jam reluti aperire ce- as an adherent of Philo, has 
dentibus hogtibus portas coepe' defended the proposition, nihil 
rat et ad Platonis auctoritatem esse quod percipi possit, with 
Academiam legesque revocare the old sceptical argument, the 
(as he saw the enemy in re- impossibility of finding a crite- 
treat, he had begun to open rion for the discrimination of 
the gates of the city they true and false, he here con- 
were besieging, and to re- tinnes : 8ed prius pauca cum 
^establish the previous order Antiocho, qui Jicee ipsa, qu^ce a 
which had been interrupted by me defenduntwr^ et didicit apud 
the war). Philonem tami diu, ut cmistaret 

* So far Plutarch (Luc, 42 ; diutius didicisse neminem, et 
Brut. 2) may call Philo the scripsit de his rebus aoutissime ; 
head of the new Academy, and etidem heec non a^critis accusavit 
Antiochus that of the old ; and in senectute qua/m antea defensi' 
similarly Cicero (Acad. i. 4, 1 3 ; taverat . . . quis enim iste dies 
ii. 22, 70) may describe Antio- inhixerit, qu<Bro, qui illi osten- 
chus as the man who through derit earn, quam, multos annos 
the renovation of the old Aca- esse Tiegitavisset, veri et falsi 
demy fell away from Philo natam? Vide the following 
while he himself conversely sees note. 

in his retrogression from An- 
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however, he would not renounce all certainty of Chap, 
conviction, nor would he allow that with the com- L_ 



prehensibility of things, all knowledge must stand 
and fall. Between * uncertain ' and * incomprehen- bu doc 
sible,' he thought, there is a great difference ; he who f^^^^^^^ 
holds things to be incomprehensible is far ftom tiess: 
necessarily asserting that no certainty is to be 
attained ; there is a clear manifestness, which is yet 
something other than comprehension — a truth 
stamped upon the soul, to which we hold even if we 
are not in a position to understand it.^ How we 
receive information of this truth, Philo does not 
seem to have shown more particularly, nor did he 
explain what share in the formation of manifest con- 
victions belonged on the one hand to the senses, and, 
on the other, to the reason ; ^ but when he speaks of 
a truth which is stamped upon the soul,^ we can 
hardly think of anything else than that immediate 
knowledge, which, as we shall see, played so great a 

* The representative of An- eonantur ostendere esse aliqnid 

tiochus in Cic. Acad. ii. 10, 32, perspicui, verum illud qtiidem 

seems to refer to Philo when he impressiim in anivio atqne mente, 

says, having previously spoken nequs tavien id percipi ac com- 

ofthe absolute scepticism of the prendi posse. Cameades and 

new Academy : Alii autem ele- Clitomachus, who allow only a 

gantiust qui etiam qneruntur, high degree of probability to 

quod eos insimulemus ovinia in- our knowledge at the best, can- 

certa dicerOy qiumtumqve inter- not have expressed themselves 

•tit inter incertum et id, quod in such a manner. 

percipi non possity docere co- * We should have expected 

natitur atque distingtiere. But even in this case that his defi- 

in any case what is added in c. nitions of it would have been 

11, 34, must relate to him : alluded to in the discourses 

Simili in errore versantury cum directed against him by Cicero. 

convitio veritatis coa>cti per- * A definition to which Her- 

spi<Ma (^^ivapyh, ivdpy€ia) a mann (ii. 13) rightly draws 

perceptis volunt distingtiere et attention. 

G 2 
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Chap, part with his disciple Cicero. When, however, we 
- find that he did not venture to ascribe to this know- 

ledge the full certainty of intellectual cognition, and 
consequently assumed manifestness to be a kind of 
conviction, the certainty of which transcends mere 
probability, but does not reach the unconditional cer- 
tainty of the conception — this is very characteristic 
of the middle position of our philosopher between 
Cameades and Antiochus,^ and it was so far not 
without reason that Philo was distinguished from 
his predecessors, no less than from his successors,^ as 
the founder of the fourth Academy ; while, on the 
other hand, this appellation tells in favour of the 
opinion that between the doctrine of Philo and that of 
Cameades an important divergence had really taken 
place. That directly certain element, Philo, like Cicero 
after him, might seek before all things in the utter- 
ances of moral consciousness, and so his theory of know- 
ledge might serve him as a foundation for practical 
philosophy, the necessity for which seems to have been 
his determining influence in originating the theory.* 

' This opinion I believe to 79, 2; 82, 3) that there is no 

be justifiable, notwithstanding nota veri et falsi, nihil esse 

Hermann's contradiction (J. e. quod percipi possit. On the 

ii. 1 3), for I cannot admit that contrarj', when he missed even 

Philo's perspicuitas coincides in the Stoic <l)avra<ria Kara- 

with the unconditioned cer- KTyirriK^ the sign of true know- 

tainty, which, according to ledge, and consequently the 

Plato, is present in the intuition nota veri et falsi, he must have 

of ideas, and excels in truth discovered it all the more in 

the intellectual knowledge of that knowledge to which he 

the Stoics. Had this been ascribes such unconditional 

Philo's meaning he could not certainty. 

possibly have maintained uni- * Of. Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 526, 2. 

versally as he does {vide supra, ■ Supra, ^,11 sq. 
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But in itself Philo's scientific position could not Chap. 
long be maintained. He who assumes a certainty, ' 

as Philo did in his doctrine of the self-evident or 
manifest, could not, without inconsistency, deny that 
every sure token of distinction between the true and 
the false is wanting to us ; he could no longer pro- 
fess the principles of the new Academy ; conversely, 
he who did profess them could not logically go be- 
yond Cameades' doctrine of probability. If a man 
found it impossible to satisfy himself any longer 
with that doctrine, there remained nothing for him 
but to break with the whole standpoint of the scep- 
ticism of the new Academy, and to claim afresh for 
human thought the capability for the knowledge of 
truth. This further step was taken by the most 
important of Philo's disciples,^ Antiochus ^ of 
Ascalon.' 

This philosopher had for a long time enjoyed Antwchu$ 
Philo's instructions, and had himself embarked upon ^^^^ *^'^" 
works advocating the scepticism of the Academy, 
when he began to grow uncertain about it.* This 
may have been in great measure the result of his 
having attended the lectures not only of Philo, but 

* Of whom those known to Par. 1856; but, as the treatise of 

US are mentioned infra, p. 99 9q. Chappe was unknown in Ger- 

^ Concerning him, vide many, this flagrant plagiarism 

Krische,(7ott.i:Sw^.ii. 160-170; was only discovered after the 

and C. Chappius, De Antiochi death of its author. 

Asc, vita et doctrina, Paris, ■ Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 759 ; 

1854 ; who, however, does not Plut. Luc. 42 ; Cic. 4 ; Brut. 2 ; 

go beyond what is well known. -<Elian, V.H.xu.25, 'AffKaXuvlrTts 

A literal copy of this disserta- is his most usual appellation, 

tion appeared in D'Allemand's * Supra, p. 80, 1 ; 82, 1, 3 ; 

De Antiocho Asc. Marb. and Cic. Acad, iL 2, 4 ; 19, 63. 
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Chap, of the Stoic Mnesarchus,^ who, as the disciple of 



IV. 



Pansetius, had indeed opposed the scepticism of 
the new Academy, but at the same time prepared 
the way for that blending of Stoicism with the 
Platonic doctrine which in the sequel was completed 
by Antiochus. During the first Mithridatic war, 
we find him with Lucullus in Alexandria;^ and 
only then did things come to an open rupture be- 
tween him and Philo.' He afterwards stood at the 

* Numen. ap. Bus. Pr, Ev. ing the Stoic whose name the 
xiv. 9, 2 ; Augustine, C. Acad, treatise of Antiochus bore, p. 
iii. 18, 41, doubtless taken from 53, n.). Either in this work or 
Cicero ; cf . Cic. Acad. ii. 22, in the KavoviKdi, from the second 
69 : Quid ? ewm Mnesarchi book of which a passage is 
pcenitebat ? qmd ? Dardani ? quoted in Sext. Math. vii. 201 
qui erant Athenis turn prin- (vide sup. p. 30, 1), but pro- 
cipes Stoieorum. He only sepa- bably in the former, we have 
rated himself from Philo at a the source of the whole polemic 
later date. Concerning Mne- against the scepticism of the 
sarchus and Dardanus, vitle Academy, which Cicero (Acad, 
rupra, p. 52, 3. ii. 5 sgq.) represents Lucullus 

* Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 11 (cf. as repeating from spoken dis- 
tupra, 76, 4); ibid. 2, 4; 19, courses of Antiochus (vide 5, 
61. Whether he went straight 12 ; 19, 61). Cf. Krische, /. c. 
from Athens to Alexandria, 168 sqq. Of the second version 
however, or had accompanied of the Academica Cicero ex- 
Philo to Rome, and here allied pressly says (Ad Att. xiii. 19), 
himself with Lucullus, is not qua erant cmitra &Kara\rr^lay 
stated. prcBclare collecta ah Antiooho, 

» According to Cicero, I. c.y it Varroni dedi ; but Varro had 

was in Alexandria that An- now taken the place of Lucullus. 

tiochus first saw the work of Cicero also made use of Antio- 

Philo, which he was so unable chus by name in the books De 

to reconcile with those doc- Mnibus, the fifth of which is 

trines of Philo already known taken from him. Also, in re- 

to him that he would scarcely gard to the Topica, Wallies (Be 

believe the treatise to be Eant. Topic. Vio.y Halle, 1878) 

genuine (vide sup. p. 80, 2) ; and shows it to be probable that 

this indaced him to write a work Cicero follows Antiochus in 

against it, called Sosus (vide chapters 2-20. But as in the 

N. D. i. 7, 16), to which Philo rapid compilation of this short 

seems again to have responded treatise he had no books at hand 

(iru20««^. p. 80, 1, and concern- and consequently wrote from 
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head of the Platonic school in Athens when Cicero, Chap. 

IV 

in 79-78 B.C., was his pupil ^ for half a year. About ' 



ten years later he died.^ 

Through Antiochus the Academy was so decidedly Sis 
diverted from the sceptical tendency to which it had ^^^ 
abandoned itself since Arcesilaus, that it never, as a ^eeptioitm, 
whole, returned to it ; and Antiochus is, therefore, 
called the founder of the fifth Academy.* When 
he had once freed himself from the scepticism of 
Cameades, he made a polemic against it the special 
task of his own life.* The sceptic, as Antiochus 
believes, abolishes, with the certainty, even the 
probability which he himself maintained ; for if 

memory (Top, i. 5) we may mortuus (cf. Plut. Luc, 28, ac- 

also perhaps discover in it cording to which Antiochus 

the substance of a lecture had mentioned the battle at 

which he heard while with Tigranocerta, perhaps as an 

Antiochus, and with the help eye-witness). Since this battle 

of written notes brought away; took place on October 6, 686 

nothing is known b^des this A.U.C (69 B.C.) Antiochus 

of any treatise of Antiochus on must have lived at least till 

Topica, the foUowing year. On the 

* Plut. do. 4 ; Cic. Fin. v. 1, other hand, we see from the 
1 ; Bnd, 91, 315 ; cf . Aoad. i. Ind. Here, 34, 5, that he 
4,13; ii. 35, 113; Legg. i. 21, died in Mesopotamia in con- 
54. Atticus also had made his sequence of the hardships of 
acquaintance in Athens (^Legg, the expedition. Brutus some. 
I. c). To this later time must years later heard no longer 
be referred what is said in the Antiochus but his brother Aris- 
Ind, Acad, Here, 34, of mis- tus in Athens (Cic. Brut. 97, 
sions (irf>€<ri8€t5«y) to Borne and 332, with which Ttuc. v. 8, 21, 
to the generals in the pro- does not disagree). More pre- 
vinces. cise dates for the life of An- 

* We see this from Cic. J.cflwf. tiochus it is not possible to fix. 
ii. 2, 4, and more distinctly » PMl. d. Gr. III. i. 626, 2. 
from c. 19, 61 : Heee AiUiochus * Cf. Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 12 ; 
fere et Alexandrece turn et mul- Augustine, C. Acad. 6, 15 : 
ti8 annis pott muUo etiam ad' Nihil tavien magis defendehat, 
severantitM, in Syria cum esset quam verwm percipere posse 
mecwm, paulo ante quam est sapientem^ 
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ly the true does not allow itself to be known as such, it 
— — — cannot be said that anything appears to be true ; ^ 
consequently he not only contradicts the natural 
necessity for knowledge,^ but also makes all action, 
impossible ; for Antiochus, like Chrysippus, rejected 
the notion that we might follow probability in action, 
even without knowledge and assent ; partly because, 
as we have seen, without truth' there can be no 
probability, and partly because it is impossible to act 
without assent and conviction, or, on the other hand, 
to refuse assent to the self-evident, the possibility 
of which a portion of the adversaries conceded.^ 
This practical interest is just what is, in his eyes, of 
the highest importance : the consideration of virtue 
is, as Cicero expresses it, the strongest proof of the 
possibility of knowledge, for how could the virtuous 
man make a sacrifice to his fulfilment of duty, if he 
had no fixed and unassailable conviction ? how would 
practical wisdom be possible if the aim and problem 
of life were unknowable ? * But he also believed he 
had the better of his adversaries even in the sphere 
of theory. The whole question here turns on the 
statement, against which Cameades had chiefly 
directed his attacks — that true conceptions have 
tokens in themselves, by which they may be dis- 
tinguished with certainty firom false.* Against this 

> Cic. Acad. ii. 11, 33, 36; In the first of these passages 

17, 54 ; 18, 69 ; 34, 109. Lucullus says, in reference to 

* Loc. cit. 10, 30 sq. Philo's objections against ra- 
■ Loc. cit. 8, 24 ; 10, 32 ; 12, tional conceptions {sfupra^ 79, 

37 mq. 2) : OmnU oratio contra Acade- 

* Loc cit. 8, 23 ; cf. 9, 27. miam tv>8cipitv/r a nobis, itt 

* Phil. d. Or. III. i. 501 sqq. retineamus earn definitionem, 
and Cic. Acad, ii. 6, 18 ; 13, 40. qv>am Philo voluit evertere. 
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the sceptics had chiefly urged the various cases Chap. 
of deceptions of the senses, and similar errors. The ' 

existence of these errors Antiochus does not deny, 
but he believed We ought not on that account to 
discard the dicta of the senses ; it merely follows 
that the senses are to be kept healthy — that all 
hindrances to correct observation are to be ban- 
ished, and all rules of foresight and prudence are 
to be observed, if the testimony of the senses is 
to be valid.^ In themselves the senses are for us 
a source of true conceptions ; for though sensation 
is primarily only a change taking place in ourselves, 
it also reveals to us that by means of which this 
change is effected.^ We must likewise, as Antiochus 
readily admits, allow truth to general concepts, if we 
would not make all thought, and all crafts, and arts 
impossible.* But if, as against this, the imagina- 
tions of dreamers or lunatics are brought forward by 
his opponents, Antiochus replies that these are all 
wanting in that self-evidentness which is proper to 
true intentions and conceptions ; * and if they seek 
to embarrass us with their sorites,^ he answers 
that from the similarity of many things it does not 
follow that there is no distinction between them; 
and if in particular cases we are obliged to 
suspend our judgment,® we need not, therefore, 

* Zoe. cit. 7, 19 sqq. • That Antiochus after the 
' Sext. Math. vii. 162 sq. precedent of Chrysippus (Phil. 
« Cic. I. c. 7. 21 sq. d. Or. III. i. 115, 2)adopted this 

* Loc. cit. 15, 47 sqq. ; 16, 51 expedient even in regard to 
sq. According to 16, 49, An- purely dialectical objections, 
tiochus must have discussed such as the so-called ylitv^Sfxtpos 
this objection at great length. we see from Cic. Acad, ii. 29^ 
. » Cf . Phil d. Or, lU, i. 603. 96 sqq. 
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Chap, permanently renounce all claim to it.^ The scep- 
• tics themselves, however, are so little able to carry 
out their principles that they involve themselves 
in the most striking contradictions. Is it not 
a contradiction to maintain that nothing can be 
maintained, and to be convinced of the impossibility 
of a firm conviction ? ^ Can a person, who allows no 
distinction between truth and error, use definitions or 
classifications, or even a logical demonstration, of 
which he is absolutely ignorant whether truth belongs 
to it ? * Lastly, how can it be simultaneously main- 
tained that there are false notions, and that between 
true and false notions there is no difference, since 
the first of these propositions presupposes this very 
difference?* We must allow that some of these 
arguments, especially those last quoted, are not 
deficient in subtlety, but others must certainly be 
called very superficial, and rather postulates than 
proofs. 

In any case, however, Antiochus believed him- 
self justified by such reasoning in repudiating the 
demand that we should refirain from all acquies- 
cence ; * and in striving after a dogmatic knowledge 

* Loc. cit, 16, 49 Bq. ; 17, 54 tiochus. Arcesilaus drew this 
»qq. inference : Si ulli ret sapiens 

^ Loc. cit. 9, 29 ; 34, 109. adsentietur imqttam., aliqucmdo 

■ Loc, dt. 14, 43. etiam opindbitur ; nunquam, 

* Loc, cit, 14, 44 ; 34, 111, autem opinahitur ; nulli igitur 
where there is also the obser- rei adservtietv/r, Carneades ad- 
vation that this was the objec- mitted that the wise man some- 
tion which caused Philo the times agreed, and therefore 
most embarrassment. had an opinion. The Stoics and 

* Cic. I, c. 21, 67 sq. He thus Antiochus deny this latter ; bat 
•formulates the relation of Ar- they also deny that from agree- 
^esilaus, Carneades, and An- ment opinion necessarily fol- 
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instead of sceptical nescience. But he was not Chap. 
creative enough to produce an independent system ; ' 

he therefore turned to the systems ahready existing, 
not to follow any one of them exclusively, but to 
adopt that which was true from all ; and as it was 
the mutual contradiction of the philosophical 
theories which appeared to give to scepticism its 
greatest justification, Antiochus believed that he Maintaint 
could not better establish his own conviction than izf/**f[*" 
by asserting that this contradiction in some cases mentafall 
did not exist, and in others concerned only un- gygtems! 
essential points ; that all the most important schools 
of philosophy were in the main agreed, and only 
diflfered from each other in words. He counted 
himself, indeed, as belonging to the Academy ; he 
desired to re-establish the Platonism which his pre- 
decessors since Arcesilaus had abandoned, and to 
return from the new Academy to the old.^ But 
this, in his opinion, did not exclude a simultaneous 
alliance with Zeno and Aristotle. The Academic 
and Peripatetic doctrines are, he says, one and the 
same form of philosophy bearing diflferent names ; 
their diversity lies not in the fact but only in the 
expression.^ The same is the case with the Stoics 2 
they also adopted the Academic-Peripatetic philo- 

lows ; for a man can distinguish » Sup. 82, 2 ; Cic. Acad, i. 

false and true, knowable and 12, 43 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 ; Brut. 91, 

unknowable. The ultimate 315 ; Augustine, C, Acad, ii. 6, 

question, therefore, is always 35 ; iii. 18, 41. 

this : whether there is anything « Cic. Aca4. i. 4, 17 ; 6, 22 ; 

which lets itself be known ii. 5, 16 ; 44, 136 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 ; 

with certainty, a i^avraaia 5, 14 ; 8, 21 ; cf. iv. 2, 5. 
jcaro^Tjirrdd) (cf . «i^. 87, 4; 88, 5). 
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IV. 



His eclec- 
ticism. 



Sophy, and only changed the words : ^ or, if it be 
admitted that Zeno introduced much that was new 
in substance also,^ this was of such a subordinate 
kind, that the Stoic philosophy may, nevertheless, 
be considered as an amended form of the philosophy 
of the Academy, and not as a new system.^ Antio- 
chus himself adopted so many Stoic doctrines that 
Cicero says concerning him : * he desired, indeed, 
to be called a member of the Academy, but was, 
with the exception of a few points, a pure Stoic' * 
Yet these points, as a review of his doctrine will 
show, are of such importance that we can in truth 
call him as little a Stoic as an Academician or Peri- 
patetic ; and in spite of the affinity of his mode of 
thought with Stoicism, he must be considered an 
eclectic. 

Antiochus divided philosophy in the usual man- 
ner, into three parts ; ^ that he did not ascribe the 
same value to each of these is clear from the posi- 



* Cic Acad. ii. 5, 15 ; 6, 16 ; 
Fin. y. 8, 22 ; 25, 74 ; 29, 88 ; 
JV. D. i. 7, 16 ; Zegg. i. 20, 54 ; 
Sext. Pyrrh. i. 235. 

^ Acad. i. 9, 35 gq. 

* Ibid. 12, 43 : Vervm esse 
autem arhitrovy ut Antiocho 
no9tTO familiari placehat, cov' 
recHonem veteris Academice 
potins quam aliquam iwvam din- 
dpUnam putafidam \_Stoicomm 
philoiophiam], 

* Acad. ii. 43, 132 : AntiO' 
ehuSf qui appellabatur Acade- 
mieuSf erat quidem si perpauca 
mivtamaset^ gernuinissimus Sto- 
icus ; or, as it is said in 45, 137, 
Btoicui perpawsa balbutieni. 



Cf . Plut. Cic. 4. When Cicero 
beard Antiochus, he had already 
left the new Academy: rhv 

\6yov iv ro7s ir\ei<rrois. Sext. 
Pyrrh. i. 236 : 6 *Ayrioxo^ r^v 
Srocbv fieriiyayev els r^v 'AkoSt;- 

Bti iv 'Axahriixlcf, <pi\o(ro(p€7 rh 
^rwiKd. August. C. Acad, iii. 
18, 41. 

* Cic. Acad. i. '5, 19 (cf. ii. 
36, 116). That these two re- 
presentations reproduce the 
views of Antiochus, Cicero ex- 
pressly states, Acad. i. 4, 14 ; 
Fin, V. 3, 8. 
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tion he assigned to them ; for he placed ethics, as Chap. 
the most important division, first, physics second, ' 

and logic third.^ He paid most attention to the 
theory of knowledge and ethics.^ Ethics, especially, 
is said by Cicero to have been in his opinion 
the most essential part of philosophy.' In his HUtheorff 
theory of knowledge the principal thing is that udge. 
refutation of scepticism which we have already 
mentioned; for the rest he adhered, according to 
Cicero,* strictly to the principles of Chrysippus ; and 
this is not contradicted by the fact that he also held 
the Platonic theory ; for he seems to have regarded 
as the most essential element of the latter those 
universal determinations in which Platonism agreed 
not only with the Peripatetic doctrine, but also 
with that of the Stoics: that all knowledge pro- 
ceeded, indeed, from sensible perception, but in 
itself was an aflfair of the understanding.' The 

* So at least we find in Acad, quitur . . . aut ipsum AriMo- 
i. 5 «g'g'., iiotonlyin the enume- telem . . . ? a CJvrysippo pedein 
ration, but also, and repeatedly, nvsquam. So, in c. 28-30, An- 
in the exposition of the three tiochus is throughout opposed 
divisions. on the assumption that he re- 

2 Antiochus, ap. Cic. Aca4. cognises the dialectical rules of 

ii. 9, 29, etenim duo esse hceo Chrysippus. 

mcbooimainphilosophia^jv-dicium * Acad.\.%,^0: Tertia deinde 

veri etjinem honorumy &c. philosophue pa/n . . . sic trac- 

■ Acad. i. 9, 34. tabatv/r ah utrisque (Plato and 

* Acad. ii. 46, 142 : Plato Aristotle) ; quanqnam oriretur 
avtem omne judicium veritatis a sensibus tavien nan esse judi- 
veritatemque ipsam, abductam cium veritatis in sensibus, 
Oip opinionibus et a sensibus, Menteni valebant rerum esse 
cogitationis ipsius et mentis judicem, &c. But the disciple 
esse voluit. Numquid horum of Antiochus speaks in a pre- 
probat iwgter Antiochus? ille cisely similar manner of Zeno 
vero ne majorum qnidem stufrum, (11, 42). 

ubi enim aut Xenocratem se- 
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Metaphy- 
sict and 
physics. 



doctrine of ideas, on the other hand, he abandoned,^ 
and thus, in his eflforts for unity, it might well 
appear to him at last that the Stoic theory of know- 
ledge was only an extension and closer definition of 
the theory of Plato and Aristotle.^ To what an ex- 
tent Aristotelian and Stoic definitions and expres- 
sions were mingled in his logic, we see in Cicero's 
Topical supposing this account really follows 
Antiochus.* In the same superficial manner, Antio- 
chus combines the Platonic metaphysics not only 
with those of Aristotle, but also of the Stoics ; for 
he, or Varro in his name,^ represents the supposed 
identical doctrine of Plato and Aristotle as follows : 
there are two natures, the active and the passive, 
force and matter, but neither is ever without the 
other. That which is compounded of both is called 
a body or a quality.® Among these qualities the 
simple and the compound are to be distinguished ; 
the former consisting of the four, or, according to 
Aristotle, five, primitive bodies ; the latter, of all 
the rest ; of the first category, fire and air are the 
active, earth and water the receptive and passive. 
Underlying them all, however, is the matter without 
quality, which is their substratum, the imperishable. 



* Vide Acad. i. 8, 30, com- 
pared with 9, 33 and sup. p. 93, 4. 

2 Cf. Acad. i. 11, 42 sq. 
» Vide sup. p. 86, 3. 

* As WaUies demonstrates 
thoroughly (^De Font, Top, Cic, 
22 sqqT). 

* Acad, i. 6, 24 sqq. 

* Cicero expressly says, ^'twi/i- 
tas] and as on this occasion, 



as he himself remarks, he in- 
troduces the word qualitas 
newly into the Latin language 
as a translation of the Greek 
xokJttjs, he must have found 
xomJttjs and not troihVf employed 
by his predecessor. Qualities 
were declared to be bodies by 
the Stoics (cf . Phil. d. Gr. YLl, i. 
99, 111). 
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but yet infinitely divisible elements, producing in Chap. 
the constant change of its forms definite bodies '__ 



{qualia). All these together form the world ; the 
eternal reason which animates and moves the world 
is called the Deity or Providence, also Necessity ; 
and, because of the unsearchableness of its workings, 
sometimes even Chance. To the man who could so 
entirely mistake the fundamental doctrines of the older 
systems, and mingle together earlier and later ele- 
ments in so arbitrary a manner, the opposition of the 
Stoic system to the system of Plato and Aristotle 
could no longer appear specially important ; and so 
in the work we have so often mentioned,^ it is only 
said that Zeno discarded the fifth element of Aris- 
totle (aether), and was likewise distinguished from 
the earlier philosopher in that he held bodies alone 
to be real. How far even this one distinction ex- 
tends, the eclectic does not seem to suspect. He 
expressly confounds mind with sense ;^ and says 
of Aristotle that he represents spirits as consisting 
of aether, for which Zeno substituted fire.^ We may 
with certainty assume that he did not enter into 
special physics. 

In regard to morals also, Antiochus remained Ethics. 
true to his eclectic character. He starts, like the 
Stoics, from self-love, and the fundamental impulse 
of self-preservation as the fundamental impulse of 
human nature, and attains from this starting point 

* Loc. cit. 11, 39. suumfons est, atqtie etiam ipsa 

* Acad. ii. 10, 30, Lncullus sensus est^ &c. 

says : Mens enim i^sa, quce sen- • Acad, i. 7, 27 ; 11, 39. 
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Chap, the ground principle of the Stoics and Academics, 
• that of life according to nature.* It is as much a 
doctrine of the Stoics, however, as of the Academy 
that that which is according to nature is determined 
for each creature according to its own particular 
nature, and that therefore the highest good for man 
is found in a life according to human nature, per- 
fected on all sides.^ But herein the point is already 
indicated at which our philosopher diverges from 
Stoicism. Whereas the Stoics had recognised only 
the rational element in man as his true essence, 
Antiochus says that sensuousness also belongs to per- 
fected human nature, that man consists of soul arid 
body, and though the goods of the noblest part have 
the highest worth, those of the body are not on that 
account worthless ; they are not merely to be desired 
for the sake of another, but in and for themselves.^ 
The highest good, therefore, according to him, con- 
sists in the perfection of human nature in regard to 
soul and body, in the attainment of the highest 
mental and bodily completeness ; * or, according to 
another representation,* in the possession of all 
mental, bodily, and external goods. These con- 
stituents of the highest good are doubtless of un- 

* Cic. Fin. v. 9, 11. pori^ per se ijjsum expetit qui 

* Vitere ex hmninis natwa est maxime e natura. So also 
undique perfecta et nihil re- Varro, as will be shown later 
quirente (Cic. I. o. 9, 26). on. 

» Acad. i. 5, 19 ; Fin. v. 12, * Fin. v. 13, 37 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 

34 ; 13, 38 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 47. Beauty, 47. 

health, strength, are desired * Acad. i. 5, 19, 21 xq., in the 

for themselves : Qiconiam enim description of the Academic- 

natwra svis omnibus expleri Peripatetic philosophy 
partihus vult, h/unc statvm cor- 
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«qiial worth : mental endowments have the highest Chap. 
Talue, and among these, moral endowments {yolv/ri' ' 

tarice) have a higher place than merely natural 
gifts ; ^ but although corporeal goods and evils have 
only a slight influence on our well-being, it would 
l)e wrong to deny all importance to them ; ^ and if 
it be conceded to the Stoics that virtue for itself 
alone suffices for happiness, yet for the highest stage 
of happiness other things are likewise necessary.^ 
Through these determinations, in which he agrees 
with the old Academy,* our philosopher hopes to 
strike the true mean between the Peripatetic school 
which, in his opinion, ascribed too much value to 
the external,^ and the Stoic school which ascribed 
too little ; ^ but it is undeniable that his whole 
exposition fails in exactness and consistency. 

The same observation applies to other particulars. 
If Aristotle had given precedence to knowledge, and 
Zeno to action, Antiochus placed the two ends side 
by side, since both depend upon original impulses of 
nature.^ If the Stoics had maintained the unity, 

' Fin. V. 13, 38 ; 21, 58, 60. tion) is recognised as an au- 

* Mn, V. 24, 72. thentic source of the Peripa- 

* Acad. i. 6, 22 : In utia tetic doctrine ; so that even 
virtvte estte pontamt heatam here in respect to the Academic 
fitom, nee tamen beatUtimam, school, Antiochns wishes his 
niH adjungerentnr et corporis innovations to be regarded 
et cetera quce mpra dicta siint merely as a resuscitation of 
nd mrtutis lisvm idonea (ii. 43, the original doctrine of the 
134; Fin, v. 27, 81 ; 24, 71). Academy. 

* Cf. Phil, d. Or. II. i. 881, 5. « Fin, v. 24, 72. 

» Fin. V. 5, 12; 26, 75. ' Jt\n. v. 21, 58: Actiomim 

Aristotle himself is thus sepa- antem genera j?luray vt ob- 

Tated from his school, and scurentur etiam minora moQor- 

l)eside him Theophrastus only ibvs. Maximee avteni xvnt . . . 

(though with a certain limita- prlmum coniideratio cognitioqve 

H 
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Chap, and the Peripatetics the plurality of virtue, Antiochus^ 

- declares that all virtues are inseparably connected 

with one other, but that each of them presents itself 
in an individual activity ; ^ he does not, however^ 
attempt, as Plato did, to give any deeper account 
of their diflference. If the Stoic schools were not 
quite agreed whether or not community with other 
men were a good in the strict sense — something tO' 
be desired in and for itself — ^Antiochus here again 
seeks to mediate ; for while he most fully acknow- 
ledges the value and necessity of this relation,^ he 
makes a double distinction among things of value 
in and for themselves : viz., those which are directly 
a constituent of the highest good (the endowments^ 
of the soul and the body), and those which are to be 

rerwni coelestivm. Sec. Deinde to the Peripatetic school. CL 

r&nim p-ublica/mmi adminis- P^i^.i^.G^r.n.jii. 693;861, 1;865^ 

tratio . . . reliqiueque virtntes andArist. JS7;^A. iV.viii.l, 1155,a, 

et actimies virttitibus ccmgruen- 16 «^^., where it is shown in the 

tes. Cf. 18, 48 ; 20, 65 ; 23, 66. same way as by Antiochus that 

> Fin. V. 23, 66 sq. nature has implanted the love- 

* Fin. V. 23, 66 sqq. ; Acad, of parents to children (<^tAia) 

i. 5, 21. In both passages the and of members of the same 

community of men with one race to each other, koI fid\i(rroL 

another is treated as something rots &v0p(^otr, Zdep robs <pi\ay- 

inherent in human nature ; and dp^ovs hraivovfi^v, and it is 

in the former it is shown how added : t^oi 5* \5lv ris koX iy ra7s 

the feeling for this, from its ir\dvais &s olxetoy fixos HvBponrof 

first appearance in family love, iivdpi&irtp Koi <pl\ov. The same 

spreads itself in an ever widen- is developed (by Arius Didy- 

ing circle and finally becomes mus) in the account of the 

universal love of mankind Peripatetic ethics, ap. Stob. 

{caritas generis hvmani). This Eel. ii. 260 sq.y in a discussion 

is essentially Stoic, and more which so distinctly recalls the 

particularly in the spirit of the manner of Theophrastus that 

later Stoicism ; but the thought we may doubtless derive it 

of a universal love of mankind, from this Peripatetic, of whom 

based upon the natural interde- something similar is observed, 

pendence of men, was not alien Phil. d. Or. n. ii. 861. 
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desired as an object of moral activity : only in the chap. 
latter class does he place friends, relations, and 
fatherland/ Like the Stoics, Antiochus would only 
allow the wise to be regarded as rulers, as free, rich, 
and noble ; like them he declares all the unwise to 
be slaves, and mad; and demands from the wise 
man a complete apathy ;2 notwithstanding that he 
thereby contradicted the doctrine of the older 
Academy, and had himself no right to such un- 
qualified statements, considering his own opinions 
respecting the highest good. But when we find 
him violently opposing the closely connected pro- 
position of the equality of all faults,^ this trait may 
likewise show us that he was not very scrupulous 
about scientific consistency. 

Consistency, however, was not the quality on ScJ^oolof 
which the success of a philosopher at that time " ^ ^' 
chiefly depended. Among the contemporaries of 
Antiochus in the Academy, who are mentioned to 
us, only the elder seem to have held to the doctrine 
of Cameades ; ^ among the younger generation, on 

* Fm. V. 23, 68 : Itafit ut duo t u s of Tyre, who is known to us 
genera propter se expetendorum through Cicero (^Acad. ii. 4, 
reperiimtw, tmum, qtufd est in 11 sq.) as a disciple of long 
its, in qmlnis covipletv/r Ulvd standing of Clitomachns and 
eaitremum, qtue sunt aut animi Philo, and a distinguished re- 
amt corporis: lueo autem, qua presentative of the new Aca- 
swnt extrifiseous . , . ut smioi, demy ; for the Academy is cer- 
itt parentesj ut liberi, ut propin- tainly meant by the phiiosopkia, 
qui, ut ipsa patria, sunt Ula quce nunc prope dimissa revoca- 
gmdem sua sponte cara, sed tii/Ty as will be immediately 
eodem in qenere, quo ilia, non shown. Through a misunder- 
sunt, &c. standing of the expression, 

* Acad. n. 44, 135 sq, Zumpt ( Ueber den Besfa/nd der 
» Ibid, 43, 135 sq. Phil. Schvl. in Athen.) Abh. d. 

* This is true of Heraclei- Berl. Altad. 1842 ; Ilist.Philol. 

H 2 
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Chap, the contrary,* Antiochus was so successful, that, 



IV. 



according to the testimony of Cicero, the doctrine 

Kl. 67 sq,') has been misled into sophers besides his brother, 
considering the disciple of Cli- Plntarch (Brut. 2) places his 
tomachns and Philo as a Peri- moral character higher than his 
patetic. He is perhaps the €^ts iv K6yois. Also Dio, doubt- 
same person of whom it is said less the same who (according 
in the Ind, Here. Acad. 33, 4, to Strabo, xvii. 1, 11, p. 796 ; 
that he was seventy years old. Cic. Pro Ccel. 10, 23 ; 21, 51) 
Among the Romans who occu- perished as a member of an 
pied themselves with Greek Alexandrian embassy to Bome 
philosophy, 0. Cotta is men- in 56 B.C., and is the person 
tioned (who was consul in 76 mentioned by Plutarch as the 
B.C.) by Cicero (iV. D. i. 7, 16 author of table conversations 
sq.) as an acquaintance of An- (Plut. Qu. Conv. Pro, 3). Also, 
tiochus, but a disciple and according to the Ind. Here. 34, 
adherent of Philo. He criti- 6 «^5'.( where by afrroD any other 
cises the Epicurean (I, c. 1. 21 philosopher than Antiochus can 
«^^.) and (iii. 1 «g'g'.) the Stoic scarcely be intended), Apol- 
theology &om the standpoint las, of Rardis; Menecrates, 
of the new Academy. As of Methyma ; and Mnaseas, 
hearers of Philo, Cicero also of Tyre. Concerning A r is to 
{Acad. ii. 4, 11) mentions and Cratippus, who went 
Publius, Caius Selius, and over to the Peripatetic school, 
Tetrilius Bogus. Diodo- vide infra, p. 121, 2. Aristus 
rus, a partisan of Mithridates, seems to have been followed by 
is also mentioned in this period, Theopompus, whom Brutus 
who held to the Academic school heard in Athens (Plut. Brut. 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 66, p. 614) ; but 24) in 44 B.C., and who is men- 
he can scarcely be counted tioned by Philostratus (r. 
among the philosophers. Soph. i. 6). At the same date 
* Pre-eminent among their there lived in Alexandria at the 
numberisAristus, the brother court of Ptolemy XII. (Diony- 
of Antiochus, who succeeded sus) Demetrius (Lucian, De 
him in his position of instruc- Calwnn. 16), of whom we 
tor at Athens (Cic. Brut. 97, tnow, however, nothing further; 
332 ; Aead. ii. 4, 12 ; i. 3, 12 ; but, at any rate, he was a 
Tnsc. V. 8, 21 ; Plut. Brvt. 2 ; worthier member of the school 
Ind. Here. 34, 2 sq. In 51 B.C. than the Philostratus men- 
Cicero (ad Att. V. 10 ; T^i^o. v. tioned by Plutarch {Anton, 80). 
8,22) met him there, and de- Among the Bomans, besides 
scribes him as the only man Cicero, Varro, of whom we 
who formed an exception to shall have to speak more par- 
the generally unsatisfactory ticularly later on, was also 
state of philosophy in Athens, a disciple of Antiochus. M . 
According to the Ind. Here., Brutus had been instructed 
he had heard many other philo- by Aristus (Cic. Bnct. 97, 332 ; 
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of the new Academy was in his time almost entirely Chap. 



abandoned.' ^nesidemus says the same thing; and 

Aoad. i. 3y 12; Mn. v. 3, 8 ; to which he was not living when 

Tvso, V. 8, 21), whom he re- Cicero wrote De Finihus). 

sembled both personally and in * In Acad, ii. 4, 11, Cicero 

his opinions. Cicero {Acad. I, c. ; mentions, as we have observed, 

ad Att, xiii. 26) classes him as Heracleitus the T3nrian : Homo 

a foUower of Antiochns with sane in itta philosophiay qua' 

Varro, and in Parad. Pro. 2, nunc prope dimUia revocatur, 

with himself. In Brut. 31, 120 ; prohatus et nohilis. That this 

40, 149, he enumerates him philosophy can only mean the 

with the followers of the old new Academy, is clear from the 

Academy, and (Tutc. I. c.) puts context. For when a disciple 

a proposition of Antiochus into of Clitomachns and Philo is 

his mouth. Plutarch also Q. c, mentioned, we can but conclude 

cf. DiOf 1) says that he was that the philosophy in which 

indeed well acquainted with he distinguished himself was 

all the Greek philosophers, but the philosophy of these men ; 

was himself an admirer of An- and Cicero says expressly that 

tiochus and an adherent of the Heracleitus opposed Antiochus, 

old Academy, £is opposed to the the rival of the Academy (of 

later and new Acsulemy. His Carneades, &c.), dispassionately 

talent and knowledge are indeed, but zealously. The new 

praised by Cicero (ad Att, xiv. Academy, therefore, which in 

20 ; ad JDw, ix. 14 ; Brut. 6, Cicero's time had been almost 

22 ; Fin. iii. 2, 6 ; his writings universally abandoned, was by 

in Acad. i. 3, 12 ; Tujtc. v. 1, 1 ; him revived. Cicero says the 

Fvn. i. 3, 8 ; vide also, in regard same thing most distinctly, 

to his writings. Sen. Qmsol. ad iV. 2>. i. 5, 11 : Nee vera deter- 

HeVe. 9, 4 ; Ep. 95, 45 ; Quintil. ta/nim relicta/rumque rerum pa- 

X. 1, 123 ; Charisius, p. 83 ; trocinium suscepimus (through 

Priscian, vi. p. 679 ; Diomed. the defence of the doctrine 

p. 378. On the preceding, vide of the new Academy) ; Tton enivi 

Krische, Qbtt. Stud. ii. 163 sqq,) hominum interitu sententim 

M. Pi so also heard Antiochus quoque occidu/nt, sed lucem auc- 

with Cicero (according to Cic. toris fortasse desiderant, ut hcpc 

Fin, V. 1 9qq.)i acknowledged in philosophia ratio contra cm- 

himself his disciple (2.0. 3,7 #^.), nia disserendi nulla/mque rem 

and expounded his ethical prin- aperte judioandi profeota a 

ciples (c. 4-25), but in such a Socrate^ repetita ah Arcedla, 

manner that he still wished to confrrmata a Ca/meade usque ad 

retain his loyalty to the Peri- noftram viguit cetatem ; quam, 

patetic school into which his nu/no prope orbam esse in ipsa 

housemate Staseas, of Naples, Gfracia intelUgo. If these evi- 

had introduced him (I. c. 3, 8 ; dences are considered to be dis- 

25, 75 ; De Orat. i. 22, 104). proved by the saying of Augus- 

Cf. ad Att, xiii. 19 (according tine, C. Acad, iii. 18, 41 vid& 
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Chap, with these testimonies everything that we know 
regarding the tendency of the Academic school ^ until 
nearly the end of the first century coincides. Our 
knowledge of this school at that time is certainly 
very incomplete,^ but that the eclecticism of Antio- 
chus still maintained itself there, is plain from the 

mpra^ p. 79, 2), according to cannot be definitely fixed, but 
which Cicero would only have who seems to have lived earlier 
had to finish suppressing the than Thrasyllus, " we find from 
reUquiis of the false doctrines Albinus, Introd. in Plat. 4 ; 
of Antiochus opposed by Philo. Procl. in Tim. 7, B. ; Porph. 
This is to ascribe an importance ap. Simpl. Pkys. 64, b,; 56, 
to the Augustinian phrase &, that he had composed a 
which clearly does not belong great work on the Platonic 
to it, since it is plain that the philosophy, from which perhaps 
notion of Cicero's refuting the the extensive astronomical f rag- 
eclecticism of Antiochus is false, ment in Theo Smyrn. Astron, 

* Ap. Phot. Cod, 212, p. 170, c. 40 «$., and the smaller excerpt 

14 : o/ 5* aieh tijs ^AKa^rjfilas, in Proclus in Plat. Hemp. 

Kpriffl, fidXiffra rrjs pvy, Koi Srwif- (quoted from A. Mai, CUi88. 

Kois a'vfx4>^povTai ivlore B6^ais, Aiwt. i. 362, by IMartin on Theo, 

KCit fi xph ra\7id€s eiireip, 2T«t- p. 74) are taken. Thrasyllus 

KOI <f>alpovTai fiax^ficvoi 'SrcoiKois* became acquainted in Rhodes, 

Cicero and others judged in a perhaps his native city, with 

similar manner of Antiochus ; Tiberius, to whom he succeeded 

vide supra, p. 92, 4. in making himself indispen- 

2 Of the heads of the Athe- sable as an astrologer (what is 

nian school we know none related, however, as to the proofs 

between Theomnestus (I'ide of his art in Tacit. Anii. vi. 20; 

mtpra') and Ammonius, the Sueton, Tiber. 14; and, still 

teacher of Plutarch ; of other more, in Dio Cass. Iv. 11 ; Iviii. 

members of the Academy, be- 27, is embellished with fables), 

sides Eudorus, Nestor of Tar- He then lived, from the last 

.sus (Strabo, xiv. 5, 14, p. 676, years of Augustus (Sueton. -4«^. 

expressly distinguishes this 98 ; Dio Cass.lvii. 15), in Rome, 

Nestor from the previously- and died a year before Tiberius, 

mentioned Stoic of the same 36 a.d. (Dio, Iviii. 27). He is 

name — vide supra, p. 54 : the chiefly known to us through 

former, according to him, was his division of the Platonic dia- 

the teacher of Marcellus, son logues into tetralogies {vide 

of Octavia) and the Tubero Phil. d. Gr. II. i. 428). He is 

spoken of in Phil. d. Gr. III., mentioned as a Platonist with 

ii. 7, 5, only Dercyllides Pythagorean tendencies by Por- 

and Thrasyllus. Even of phyry, Plot. 20. But as both 

these we are told very little. Thrasyllus and Dercyllides 

Of Dercyllides, whose date seem to have been gramma- 
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example of Eudorus,^ a philosopher of Alexandria,^ ^5^^- 
:and a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus.^ 



3 IV. 



This philosopher is denominated a member of i. Eudoms 
the Academy,* but he had expounded the works of ^U^^^' 
Aristotle,^ as well as those of Plato,® and had dis- 
coursed at length on the Pythagorean doctrine, which 
lie apprehended in the sense of the later Platonising 
Pythagorism.^ This many-sided occupation with 

nans rather than philoso- ^ (Ar. Did. ap.) Stob. I. c: 

phers, it may here sufSce to ElBtapov rod 'A\c|av$pcws, ijcoBri- 

•refer, in regard to Thrasyllns, fxiKov <i>i\o(r64>ov. Simp. Schol, 

to K. F. Hermann, De Thrasyllo in Arist. 63, a, 43 ; Achil. Tat. 

^Jnd. Schol, Getting. 1852); Jsa^. ii. 6 (in Petm\ Doctr. 

Mtiller, Frcujim. Bist. Gr. iii. Temp. iii. 96 ; EudoniK is also 

^01 ; Martin on Theo. Atstron. quoted in lia^, i. 2, 13, p. 74, 

p. 69 iq^. ; and in regard to 79). 

Dercyllides to the work last * His commentary on the 

mentioned, p. 72 %qq^ Categories is often quoted in 

* Concerning Eudorus, vide that of Simplicios (cf . Schol. in 
Boper, Philologus, vii. 534 sq. ; Arist. 61, a, 25 sqq. ; 63, a, 43 ; 
Diels, Doxogr, 22, 81 sq, et 66, h, 18 ; 70, h 26 ; 71, *, 22 ; 
^OMim. 73, ^, 18 ; 74, h, 2, and Cat. ed. 

2 Stob. JSoL ii. 46. Vide in- Basil. 44, e. 65, «). That he also 

Jra, p. 104, 1. expounded the Metaphysics 

• The date of his life cannot does not certainly follow from 
be determined with accuracy. Alex. Metaph. 44, 23; Bon. 
Strabo (xvii. i. 6, p. 790) de- Schol. 652, J, 29. 

scribes him as his contemporary. « Pint. De An. Proer. 3, 2; 
"Bjsai^^i^UeheTdieGriech.Aus- 16, 1, p. 1013, 1019 ^., seems 
leger des Aristot. Organ^ms, Abh. also to refer to a commentary 
derBerl. Aoad. 1833 ; Hist. Phil, on the Tinumis. 
Kl, p. 275) infers that he was ' In the fragment quoted in 
•earlier than the Ehodian An- P7iiZ.<Z. G^r.I.331,4,fromSimpl. 
-dronicus, from the manner in Phys. 39, a, not only are the 
which Simplicius {Sclwl. in two Platonic principles, the 
Arist. 61, a, 26 ; 73, J, 18) com- -One and Matter, attributed to 
pares him with Andronicus, and the Pythagoreans, but these 
the latter passage, at any rate, principles are themselves re- 
seems to me conclusive. If, on f erred (in agreement with the 
the other hand, Stob. Eel. ii. Neo-Pythagoreans, cf. Ibid, HI. 
46 sqq. is taken from Arius ii. 113 sq.') to the One or the 
Didymus (on this subject, iiide Deity as their uniform basis. 
infra), he must have written The same theory, however, is 
l)efore him. ascribed by Eudorus even to 
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Chap, the older philosophers, and especially his digest of 
the Aristotelian categories, would at once lead ub- 
to suppose that the Platonism of Eudorus was not 
entirely pure ; and this is confirmed by the state- 
ments of Stobseus concerning an encyclopaedic work 
of his, in which we are told he treated the whole of 
science problematically : i.e. he gave a summary of 
the questions with which the diflferent parts of 
philosophy are concerned, and compared the answers 
given to them by the most important philosophers.* 
In the epitome of ethics, which has been preserved 
to us from this work, the classification and termino- 
logy is rather Stoic than Platonic ; ^ and no doubt 

Plato, when, according to Alex, concerning the question €i irov 

(in Metaph.i. 6, 988, «, 10), after rh KotXhv 5*' ofirb alptrhv. These 

the words ret yh^ ^ri rod rl extracts also, as far as p. 88» 

iffriv atria rois &XXo£s, ro7s 5* are no doubt borrowed from 

ttStfft rh €Vy he added koI tJ SXjy. Eudorus by Arius Didymua 

On this theory, in agreement whom Stobaeus is here tran- 

with the Stoic monism (on scribing. 

wlAch.cf.Phil.d.6h'.Tn..i.p.l31f ' Having divided the whole 

138, 145 sq.) though without of philosophy into ethics, phy- 

its materialistic interpretation, sics, and logic, Eudorus dis- 

even the S\ri must have sprung tinguishes three parts in ethics : 

from the Deity or the primal One. trtpi riiv Otaplav rrjs koB* licoMrroy 

* EcL ii. 46 : %(mv oZv EfrSc^- h^ias, x. r^v Spfiiiv, x. r^v irpa^iy 

pov rod ^A\(^aplip4ws iucaHrifUKOv (^0€»priruchv, dpfiriruchvy irpaiC'' 

<piKoa'6<pov diaipcffis rod kotA riK6y). The first of these 

<f>iKo(ro<piay Kdyou, fitfi\iov i^id- parts then falls into two sec- 

lerrrrov, iv f xacrov ^irc|fX^\i/9f tions : (1) the ends of life, and 

irpofiKrifMTuc&s r^v hritrrfifiriv. (2) the means for their attain- 

The above explanation of this ment, and each of these into a 

expression results from p. 54 number of subdivisions among 

gqq., where the author, after which we find the truly Stoical 

he has given Eudorus' division titles ircpl rC^v 'irporiyovfi4pmy, 

of ethics, continues, i.pier4ov wtpl (parosj vtpl trvfiirotricoy 

9^ rS>v irpofiKrifidrotp, and then (cf . PhU. d, Ch. III. i. 260 sq. ; 

gives the views of the vari- 241, 1 ; 273, 7 ; 283, 2). Even 

ous philosophers — first concern- the doctrine of virtue, one- of 

ing the rcXof, then concern- the sections of the second 

ing goods and evils, lastly division (for this must be 
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it was the same with the details of his ethics,* so Chap. 
that Eudorns in this respect entirely followed the ' 

precedent of Antiochus. That he did not confine 
himself to ethics appears from what has been already 
quoted, and from certain other indications.* 

How widely spread, in the second half of the last 

divided by the words, p. 50, be taken from Eudorus, espe- 

T^ fi4v iffri ir€pi tQv iiptT&Vy &c., cially from p. 60 : fiirortXis 9* 

before which ot or roinov 9k icrl r6 irpwrov oIkuov rod (<fov 

may probably have been lost) irdBoSf A^' oZ Kar-fip^aro (rvyai<r- 

primiaxily indicates the Stoic Odvfo-dat t6 (^ov t^s <rvarda'€»s 

view, though among the four airov, o(nr« \oyiKhp hp iXX* 

cardinal virtues, <f>p6yri(ris takes AKoyop, Korh rohs <f>v(nKohs koX 

the place of the Platonic (ro^ta, (nr^pfiariKohs K6yovs . . . y€p6- 

The second main division of fitpop y^ t6 (^op <fK(i6dri rtvl 

ethics treats partly of the dpfiij trdprtos eifOhs i^ ipx^s (Phil, d. Or. 

generally and partly of the III. i. 208 tq.^. How Eudorus 

xfl(9i|, which are defined quite wasallied with Antiochus in this 

in the Stoic manner, into 6p/A^ is shown by a comparison of 

x\€opd(iov(ra and iLpp^a-nifia. the words immediately follow- 

The third main division is ing Urtp iarlp inroreKls, K^lrat 5* 

separated by means of sub- ipripiT&prpiwy fj yicpipiiSopy fj 

ordinate classes into eight ip doxX^cr^f ^ ip rdis rp^ois Karh, 

r^oi : irapafivBrrriKhs, ira0o\o- ^tJo-tif) with what Cicero, ^*«. v. 

71X^9, vtpl iuricfitrftos, vtpl Kadri- 6, 16 (vide ibid. III. i. 618, 1), 

K6pT»Py T€pl KaropOvfidrvPy ircpl quotes from Antiochus. 

XBipirwVf Tcpl filtoPf T€pl ydfjLov. ^ According to Strabo, xvii. 

How closely this whole classifi- 1, 5, 790, Eudorus and Aristo 

cation resembles that of the the Peripatetic mutually ac- 

Stoics will be seen from Phil. d. cused each other of plagiarism 

6^, m. i. 206 sq. Eudorus is so in regard to a treatise on the 

completely in agreement with Nile (Strabo will not decide who 

what is there quoted from Sen. is in the right, but he says that 

lip. 84, 14, and the commence- the language of the treatise is 

ment especially of his classifi- more like Aristo's). Achil. Tat. 

cation quoted by Stobseus Isoff. 96 (169), mentions that 

bears such striking resemblance Eudorus, agreeing with Panae- 

to the passage of Seneca, that tins, believed the torrid zone 

either Seneca must have fol- to be inhabited, and the same 

lowed Eudorus, or both must writer (as Diels shows, Doxogr. 

have followed some common, 22) quotes something further, 

and in that case Stoic, source. taken by Eudorus from Dio- 

* This is clear from the next dorus the mathematician, and 

section of Stobseus, which, as from Diodorus by Posidonius. 
before observed, seems also to 
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Chap, century before Christ, was this eclecticism of which, 
^' as we have seen, Antiochus was the foremost repre- 



'^ Arius sentative, is also clear from the example of Arius 

Jjvdymus, 

Didymus.* For though this philosopher is reckoned 
with the Stoic school,^ his views approximate so 

* He is no doubt the same Didymus this does not jnstifj'- 
*Apetos of Alexandria who is us in distinguishing with Heine 
known to us (from Plut. {Jahrb. f. Clai%. Phil. 1869, 
Anton. 80 sq. ; Reg, Apopkth, 613) the friend of Augustus 
Aug. 3, 5, p. 207 ; Prcec. from Arius Didymus the Stoic. 
Ger. Meip, 18, 3, p. 814 ; It is rather an instance of that 
Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 4 sq. ; which Diels, Boxogr. 86, asserts, 
Sueton. Octav. 89 ; Dio Cass, and of which he adduces many 
li. 16, lii. 36 ; iElian. V. H. xii. examples in this period, that the 
26 ; M. Aurel, viii. 31 ; Themis t. same man is designated some- 
Or. X. 130, J, Pet. ; Julian. Ep. times by his own name, some- 
51, p. 96, Heyl. ; cf. Or. viii. times by the addition of his 
265, C; Strabo, xiv. 5, 4, p. father's, to distinguish him from 
670) as a teacher of philosophy, others bearing the same name, 
a confidant of Augustus and and sometimes by both names 
friend of Maecenas. He was together: e.g. the well-known 
so highly esteemed by Augustus Ehodian rhetorician ApoUonius 
that, as we read in Plutarch, is sometimes called 'AxoXXt^vios 
Dio, and Julian, he declared 6 Md\wi/os, sometimes *Axo\A<6- 
to the people of Alexandria, vios 6 M6\<ap ; and even by his 
after the capture of that place, disciple Cicero, ApoUonius (Cic. 
that he pardoned them for the ad Att. ii. 1 ; Br^it. 89, 307 ; 91, 
sake of their founder Alexander, 316); Molo {De Orat. i. 17, 75 ; 
their beautiful city, and their 28, 126 ; De Inv&ivt. i. 56) ; and 
fellow citizen Arius. From a the Stoic Musonius Rufus is 
consolatory epistle of Arius to called by Epictetus, Rufus only, 
Livia,after the death of Drusus and by others, as a rule, Mu- 
(9 B.C.), whom Arius must sonius only {iside infra^ ch. vi.). 
have survived, Seneca, I. c. As in the case of Arius some- 
quotes a considerable fragment, times the name and sometimes 
It is true that in none of these the surname stands first, we 
passages is Arius called Didy- cannot be certain whether 
mus, while on the other hand "Apcios or AlSvfios was the 
none of the authors who have original name of this philo- 
transmitted to us fragments sopher ; but Diels, I. c, seems 
from AlBvfxos or "Apetos AlBvfxos, to show that the latter is the 
describe him as an Alexandrian more probable, 
or a friend of Augustus. But * The Epit. Diog. (vide Phil. 
as none of these authors had d. Gr. III. i. 33, 2) mentions 
any occasion to enter into the Arius between Antipater (the 
personal circumstances of Arius Tynan, concerning whom vide 
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closely to those of Antiochus that we should be Chap 

tempted to consider him his disciple,^ if there were 

not express testimony as to his Stoicism. We are 

only acquainted, indeed, with historical expositions 
of his, of the older doctrines, probably taken from 

one and the same work ; * but among these there is 

^iprtty p. 71, ».) and Comutus, which is quoted anonymously 

the contemporary of Nero. (JkK r&v AtHficp trtpl ruv hpfirKdy- 

* I myself shared this opinion rav n\drayi avvrfrayfiepwv) by 
^supported by the Bjnt. IHog.) Eusebius, I. e. xi. 23, 2 sq. ; and by 
in the second edition of the Stobaeus, Eel. i. 330. Likewise 
present volume ; and in con- (4) the remarks on two maxims 
nection with it the supposition of the seven sages quoted by 
that in the notice of Suidas, Clemens, Strom, i. 300, B, from 
^iUvfios 'Ar^ios {fj "Amos) xp^' DidjTnus ; and (6) a statement 
jMriffos <f>i\6(ro<f>os ^AKadrifiaiKhs, respecting Theano, I. c. 309, C, 
the word ^ArijfCos had been sub- from AlBvfios iu r^ ircpl Uvdayo- 
Btituted for "Apcios. I must piK^s (piKofroiplas. Lastly (6) a 
now abandon that theory. The passage is quoted in Stob. FlorU, 
Atejus Didymus who wrote two 103,28 (iKrrjs Ai^{ffiov iirirofxris), 
books TiBav&v kclL (To(pifffidrwv concerning the Peripatetic doc- 
X^ff^is KoX &XAa voXXk might trine of evBaifiovla ; this passage, 
iznore probably be the double of however, is found, as 5leineke 
the Alexandrine grammarian discovered (Mutzell's Zeitschr. 
.Ai9vfios veoSf afterwards quoted, fiir d. Gynmasialw. 1859, p. 563 
.to whom also indavk are sqq.) in the exposition of the 
ascribed ; but this too is quite Peripatetic ethics, ap Stob. Eel. 
uncertain. ii. 274 aq. ; and thus it is shown 

* A number of fragments that not only this whole section 
from this work are quoted (from p. 242-334), but also the 
onder its name and that of its corresponding section on the 
-author. Such are the follow- Stoic doctrine, p. 90-242, is 
ing : — (1) An exposition of the borrowed from the epitome of 
Stoic theories of God and the Arius, From the same source 
world, hirh r^s iirirofi^s *Ap€iov Stobaeus has probably taken 
.AiHfiov (ap Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. also the four preceding sections 
15). (2) The Stoic psychologj-, of the same (sixth) chapter, 
from the iirnofAij 'Apeiow At5iJ/tov, beginning at p. 32. We there- 
ibid. c. 20, chap, xviii. sq., con- fore possess very considerable 
.ceming the conflagration and fragments from the work of 

renewal of the world, seems to our philosopher, which show 

•be taken from the same source, that it containecl a comprehen- 

'(3) To the same treatise no sive survey of the doctrines of 

•doubt belongs the account of all the earlier philosophers. 

vthe Platonic doctrine of ideas The proved or supposed frag- 
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Chap, a review of the Peripatetic ethics, which approaches^ 

• so nearly to the ethics of the Stoics, and so entirely^ 

agrees with the opinions of Antiochus as represented 

by Cicero, that it is scarcely possible to mistake its 

ultimate source ; ^ and though the work is Ostensibly 

ments of this treatise relating d, Gr. III. i. 258, 3). Like Antio- 
to physics have bean collected chus, he then seeks to show that 
by Diels, Doxogr. 445-472, with from this point of view belong- 
some limitations of Meineke's ings,friends,countrymen,hunian 
conjectures. The same writer society generally, are to be de- 
treats of Arms and his works, sired for themselves; also praise 
I, c. p. 69-88. and glory, health, strength, 
* As Antiochus, in his ac- beauty, corporeal advantages of 
count of the Peripatetic ethics all kinds : only the goods of 
(which for him coincided with the soul are incomparably more 
those of the Academy), pursued valuable than all others (p. 246- 
the double end of defending 264). His discussion of the 
the Platonic- Aristotelian doc- natural love of all men for each 
trine against the attacks of the other (already mentioned) es- 
Stoics, and of combining it with pecially reminds us of his pre- 
the Stoic doctrine {vide mpray decessors in the Academy. Like 
p. 95 sqq.^y so do we find with Antiochus (vide sttpra^ p. 97, 
Arius. Like Antiochus, he takes 1), he classes the ToXirticou koL 
as his basis the commonly re- Koiv<avtKai and the QtufnYrucaX. 
cognised demand of life accord- Tp(i|cts together as equally -origi- 
ing to nature, and this in its nal problems (p. 264 sq.) ; like 
Stoic acceptation. The ^vo-ticl} him, he distinguishes two kinds 
oiKtiaffts is the point of view of goods — those which are to be 
according to which it is decided considered as constituents {cvfi- 
what is a good, a 5t' a^h tdptrhv T\r\p<oriKh^ of happiness, and 
(of the ouptrhv itself a definition such as only contribute some- 
is given, p. 272, corresponding thing to happiness (o-u/tiSdfA.- 
with the Stoic definition quoted Xco'^at) ; corporeal goods he wiU 
PMl. d. Ghr. IIL i. 223, 4). The not, like Cicero's Antiochsean, 
instinct of self-preservation is reckon under the first, but the 
acknowledged as the f unda- second class : Srt ^ fikv cdSai- 
mental impulse : tp^trti yitp ixovia fiios iarlp 6 B^ filos iic irpd- 
i^KfiSo<rBcu xfiis kavrhv (Stob. 246 |co»s (rvfiTexKiiptoTai (p. 266 sq. ; 
fq, ; 252, 268 ; cf . what is quoted, cf. p. 274 for the distinction be- 
Phil. d, Gt. m. i. 209, 1, about tween koAA and kvayKalay the 
the Stoics, and, swpra^ p. 95 /i^pi; evSat/ioWas and Sv odic &v«;) ; 
*^g'.,about Antiochus); the ico^- he opposes, like Aristotle, the 
KovTo. (this conception also is theory that the virtuous man is 
Stoic) are reduced to the ^icA.07^ happy even in the extremity of 
r£v Kvrh. ^(ifrw and the &xcfc\o7^ suffering ; also the Stoic pro* 
rw irapk ip^<ri» (p. 250 ; cf . PMl. position concerning the atn-dfir- 
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^nd chiefly a mere reproduction of the Peripatetic c^hap. 
•doctrine, still it is clear that Arius could not have '. _ 

brought that doctrine so near to that of the Stoics, 
or adopted an older exposition which did so (that of 
Antiochus),* if the distinctive doctrines of the dif- 
ferent schools had had the same importance for him 
^s for the ancient Stoic authorities, if he had not 
shared the mode of thought which inspired the 
■exposition of Antiochus, and had not been disposed, 
like Antiochus, to disregard the opposition of Stoics, 
Academics, and Peripatetics, as compared with their 
common conviction.^ 

With Arius and Antiochus we must connect iii. Pota- 
Potamo of Alexandria, who, according to Suidas, was 

jccM of virtue, and the impos- koit^. In his (Economics and 

sibility of losing it; and the Politics he keeps entirely to 

statement that there is nothing Aristotle, only that he calls the 

intermediate between happi- third of the right constitutions 

ness and unhappiness (p. 282 ; not Polity, but Democracy, and 

cf. p. 314) ; thus showing him- its defective counterpart Ochlo- 

self in these particulars less cracy, and introduces, beside the 

«trict than Antiochus («(//. p. 97, right and wrong forms of govem- 

3). On the other hand (p. ment (p. 330), the mixed forms 

266), the Stoic doctrine of the compounded from the three 

^Koyos i^ayory^i {PhiLd.Or. III. first (those of Dicsearchus, dis- 

i. 306 sq.) is also forced upon cussed in Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 892). 

the Peripatetics' For the doc- • Their common use of this 

trine of virtue, Arius makes use philosopher may perhaps ex- 

especially of Theophrastus (mdc plain why Cicero and Arius 

ibid. n. ii. 860, 1) as well as Didymus, in expounding the 

Aristotle; and the disciple of ethicsof the Stoics, use the veiy 

Antiochus (Cic. Fin.v. 5) quotes same words (cf. ibid. III. i. 226, 

only from these two philo- 6 ; 227, 4; 232, 2). 

sophers (jsupray 97, 5) ; but in ^ gg seems at times entirely 

expounding the doctrine (p. 314) to forget that he is merely giv- 

he uses the Stoic distinction of ing an account of the doctrines 

the KaBiiKovra and KaropB^fiara of others, for he passes from in- 

(III. i. 264 sq.\ and imports direct to direct narration (cf . ib. 

into it (p. 280) the Stoic Tpo- III. i. pp. 256, 270, 276, 322). 
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Chap. 

- a contemporary of Arius,* while Diogenes Laertiu* 

speaks as though he had Kved not long before higf 

own time, therefore towards the end of the second 

Christian century ;2 perhaps, however, he may be 

here merely transcribing the statement of an older 

writer.^ That which his predecessors had actually 

attempted, the setting up of a system which should 

combine in itself the true out of all the philosophical 

schools of the time, Potamo also avowed as his express 

design ; for he designated his school as eclectic ; * 

and the little we know of his doctrine certainly 

shows that he had not chosen this name without 

cause; for it apparently combines, regardless of 

* Suid. sub, voce: JJordfiuv or to reconcile them, and to 
*A\€^av9pebs, ^iA<$(ro^os, yeyovits discover something more about 
Tph Alyo^iTTov Ka2 /ler* avrSv the life and circumstances of 
(probably kot' ainhv is here to Potamo, cf . Fabric. Bibl. Or, 
be read). iii. 184 %q, Harl. ; Brucker, Higt, 

^ Proce^m, 21: in l\ irflb Cnt P^i/.ii. 193*^^. ; J. Simon, 

oXiyov KoX iK\€icrueii ris atpecris HiMoire de VEcole (TAlexan,' 

titrfix^ iJirb IlordfjMvos toG'AAcI- drie, i. 199 sqq. In these there 

aif9p4us iK\€^afjL4vov tA hpicTKovra is also a review of the other 

^1 ^KdffTTis rS»v alp4ir€otv, (The men of this name known to us — 

same, but with the omission of the rhetorician Potamo, of My- 

the expression still more un- tilene, who, according to Suidas, 

suitable to him, Tph 6\lyoVy is sub. voce* (cf. BtSd, TaZ. and 

found in Suidas, cSpecris, S. II. Aecrfidva^y where the rhetorician 

48 B.). is called <f>i\6ffo<f>os), taught 

• This theory, advanced by under Tiberius in Rome; and 
Nietzsche {Rhein, Mus. xxiv. Potamo, the ward of Plotinus 
205 sq.'j Beitr. z. Quelle nk. d. (Porph. v. Plot. 9), whom, how- 
Diogene* ZaerUus, 9), and ad- ever, the new editions call 
vocated among others by Diels Polemo. There is also the 
(^Doxogr, 81, 4), ascribes to Potamo from whom some 
Diogenes great want of thought, mathematical observations are 
but not, on the whole, more quoted, according to Alexander, 
than might be expected in in Simpl. De Ceelo, 270, a, 42 ; 
him. Concerning the different 2S9, a, 2BK ; Schol. in Ar. 513, 
attempts to decide between the ^, 8 ; 515, a, 42. 
accountsof Diogenes and Suidas, * F?V/e preceding note. 
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logical consistency, Platonic ' and Peripatetic ele- Chap. 
ments with an essentially Stoic foundation. In the ' 

question of the criterion, he allied himself with the 
Stoics, only that, instead of the ' intellectual notion,' 
he substituted a vaguer form of expression, the 
*most accurate notion.' In his metaphysics he 
added quality and space to substance and eflBcient 
force as the highest principles ; that he reduced, like 
the Stoics, eflBcient force itself to substance is not 
stated. The highest good, he thought, consisted in 
the perfection of the life, the most essential con- 
dition of which lay in virtue, for which, however, in 
agreement with Aristotle and the older Academy, cor- 
poreal and external goods were found indispensable." 
Scarcely any original thoughts are to be found in 
this superficial combination and modification of 
older doctrines ; and so the ' Eclectic school,' except 
for the one mention of it by Diogenes and his 
Byzantine followers, has left no further trace in 
history. 

* According to Suidas, he (pamacrlay, kpxi-s t€ rSav HKtov 

wrote a treatise on the Platonic t^v t€ CfAijv koI rh iroiovVf tfoU- 

Bepublic. rrird t€ koI t^ttov i^ ot y^p kolL 

^ 'ApcffKci 8' avT^ (continues i^' oZ Kcd iroltp K(d iv f. rtXos 

Diog. I. c,X Kadd ^triv iv (rroi- Zh thai i<f>^ t jcivra ivoup^perai, 

XC(i6(rei, Kpiriipia rfjs iXriBelas (co^v xarii Tacrav iper^v reXelay 

elvai rh fihy &5 6<f>^ oZ ylytrai ri oitK &V€v rSov rov (r<&fiaros Kcd rS>v 

Kpiffis, rovriffri rh riytfioviKhvy rh ixrds. 
9k &s 8i* o5, oTov r^v cucpifieffrdrriv 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

^y^^' Simultaneously with the tendency which was in- 

troduced into the Academy by Antiochus, the school 

D. Th4} Qf j^Q Peripatetics also received a new impulse and 

Penpate- ^ ^ 

tic School, pursued a partially altered course. As Antiochus 
d^e^^i wished to bring back the Academy to the doctrine of 
their founder, so the Peripatetics turned anew to the 
works of Aristotle : it is to the expounding of these 
works to which for whole centuries, down to the 
times of Neo-Platonism, their entire strength is 
directed, and in which their principal task consists. 
Here also there is displayed the phenomenon so 
characteristic of this whole period: the more un- 
mistakable and pressing is the feeling of mental 
lassitude, and the stronger the mistrust of its own 
scientific power, of which scepticism has been the 
formal expression, the more obvious becomes the 
necessity to return to the old masters and to lean 
upon them. No other school, however, has so 
zealously and carefully carried on the work of ex- 
position, and none has produced such a long and 
connected line of commentators as that of the Peri- 
patetics.* 

' Concerning these, vide Zumpt {Ucher d. Begttpid der 
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The scientific activity of this school, since the Chap. 
middle of the third century, had already, so far as ' 



we can judge from the accounts we have received, '^'^'^ (-'om- 
•confined itself to the propagation, exposition, defence, 
and popularising of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus J and even Critolaus, its most im- 
portant representative in the second century, did 
not go beyond this. After Critolaus the school itself 
seems to have lost more and more the precise know- 
ledge of the Aristotelian doctrines and writings. 
Cicero * and Strabo ^ expressly tell us so, and the 
assertion is confirmed by the circumstance that, 
excepting the approximation of Diodorus to the 
Epicurean ethics,^ not a single scientific propo- 
sition has been handed down to us from any of 
the successors of Critolaus, during a period of 
nearly a century. Andronicus of Ehodes first Aiidro- 
gave a new impulse to the scientific life of his ^hOdei, 
school. This distinguished man was, in the second 
third of the first century before Christ, head of 
the school in Athens.^ His edition of Aristotle's 

Philosoph. Schul. in Athen.) pat etics are not here mentioned, 

Abha/ndl. der Berl. Akaderfiie, it cannot be supposed that the 

1842 ; J3Ut. PhU, XI. 93 sq. ; great mass of the philosophers 

Brandis, Ueber die Oriech, of the time were unacquainted 

Ausleger des Arijit. Orffanons, withAristotle's writings, if they 

ibid. 1833, 273 xq. were not neglected in the Peri- 

* Top. i. 3. A distinguished patetic school itself. 
rhetorician had declared that * In the passage quoted, PA/7, 

the Topica of Aristotle was un- d. 6r. II. ii. 139, 2. 
known to him : Qxwd quidem ' Cf . ibid. II. ii. 934. 
mmi/me sum admiratus, evm * Andronicus was, according 

^hilosaphum rhetori non esse to riut.<SMZ^,26, a contemporary 

eoffnitwnit qui ab ipsis philo- of Tyrannic (vide infra^ p. 115, 

9ophU prceter admodum paucos 1); and as Tyrannic appears to 

ignoraretur. Though the Peri- have only come to Rome in 66 
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Chap, works,^ for which Tyrannio the grammarian furnished 

•V. 

B.C., and Andronicus used his himself arranged the writings 

transcripts of Aristotle's writ- of Plotinus : fitfiriffdixeyos . . , 

ings for his own edition of them, ^AvUpSviKov rhv vcpiirarririKhVf. 

this must certainly be placed who t^ ^ApicrroreXovs koI Beo- 

after 60 B.C. His invariable ^pdxrrov tis Tcpayfiar^ias StciXe^ 

surname 6 *P6^i05 designates t^s olKelas {nroSea-eis els ravrhv 

his birthplace ; Strabo mentions trwayaydov. This statement, as 

him among the celebrated phi- well as that of Plutarch (Sulla,. 

losophers of Rhodes (xiv. 2, 13, 26) : irop' ainov [Tvpavvicovos'] 

p. 665). That he was head rhv 'P6hiov ^Av^p6viKov evirop^- 

of the Peripatetic school (in <rovTo r&v avr ly pdtftwy (supplied. 

Athens) is asserted by David, with transcripts by Tyrannio) 

Sehol, in Arist. 24, «, 20 ; 25, h, eis fiecrov deTvoi, can only be 

42 ; Ammon. Be Interpret. 7. c, understood of an actual edition 

94, a, 21 ; 97, a, 19. He is here of Aristotle's works, especially 

called the iydexaros irrh rod if we remember that, according' 

*Api(rroT4\ovs ; following the to Plutarch, the Peripatetics 

Scholium in Waitz, however, before Andronicus had wan- 

(Aristot. Org, i. 45), which is dered from the doctrine of their 

also ascribed to Ammonius, his founder on account of their 

disciple Boethus was this scanty acquaintance with his- 

eleventh philosopher. Accord- works. When the same writer 

ing as we give the preference adds to the words already 

to the one or the other state- quoted, koI avaypth^ai robs vvv 

ment, and reckon Aristotle him- ^epofiivovs vivaKas, we must 

self, or omit him, there will be understand by these lists of 

wanting to the number of the writings a supplement to the 

known heads of the school edition which probably did 

(Aristotle, Theophrastus, Strato, not confine itself to a mere 

Lyco, Aristo, Critolaus, Dio- enumeration of the works, but 

dorus, Erymneus, Andronicus) embraced also enquiries as to 

one, two, or three names. If their genuineness, contents, and 

three are found deficient, I arrangement. In any case, An- 

should be inclined to insert dronicus had instituted such 

them, not with Zumpt (Phil, d, enquiries, as is shown by his 

Gr. II. ii. 927, 1) between Aristo condemnation of the so-called 

and Critolaus, but in the evident Post - pr(Bdicamenta and the 

gap between Erymneus and book xepl ipfxTivelas (cf. Phil. d. 

Andronicus. It seems to me 6^. II. ii. 67, 1 ; 69, 1), and 

most probable, however, that the reasons he gives for it. The 

only two are wanting, and that, proposition (cf . David, SchoL 

according as we reckon. An- in Arist. 25, b, 41) that the 

dronicus or Boethus might thus study of philosophy should 

be called the eleventh (counted beg^n with logic may also have 

not after, but from Aristotle — been brought forward in this 

ivh ^ApiffToriXovs). connection. On the other hand, 

* Porphyry (Plat. 24) says he what David says (I. c. 24, a, 19) 
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him with the means,* did them inestimable service by Chap. 

promoting their universal diflfusion and more syste- 
matic study .^ At the same time by his enquiries into 
their authenticity and arrangement,^ and by his 

commentaries ^ on several of them, he showed the 

on the division of the Aristo- ceived his copies (of. preceding 

telian writings cannot be taken note, and Phil. d. Ghr. II. ii. 139). 

from Andronicns because of the Whether Andronicus had also 

quotation from the treatise come to Rome, or had merely 

x€pi K6fffJLov ; and the treatise received copies of Tyrannic 's 

of Andronicus Be IHvisione recension, is not stated. 
(Boet. Be Bivis. p. 638) cannot * This, at any rate, may be 

have dealt with the division of conceded, if even the further 

the books of Aristotle. statement that the principal 

* This great scholar was bom works of Aristotle were abso- 
in Amisus in Pontus. When the lutely wanting in the Peripa- 
place was conquered by Lu- tetic school before the time of 
cullus, he became the slave of Andronicus cannot be main- 
Murena, was then set at liberty, tained ( Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 1 39 sq.). 
and taught in Home (cf. Phil, • Vide mpra, 114, 1. 
d. Gr, II. ii. 139, 1). Here he * Of these his exposition of 
gained considerable property, the categories is most fre- 
collected a famous library, and quently quoted. It is men- 
died at a great age (Suidas, tioned by Dexipp. in Cat. p. 
8ub voce ; Plut. Livcull. 19). 25, 26 Speng. (Sclwl. in Arist. 
Strabo (xii. 3, 16, p. 548) says 42, a, 30); Simpl. in Cat. Sohol, 
that he had heard him lecture. 40, &, 23; 61, a, 25 sqq. ; and in. 
That he belonged to the Peri- about thirty other passages, 
patetic school is nowhere as- At p. 6 e. 7, 8. (SchoL 41, (, 26 ; 
serted, but his study of Aris- 42, a, 10), Simplicius seems to 
totle's writings shows that he, describe the work of Androni- 
like so many other granmia- cus as a mere paraphrase ('Av8p. 
rians, was connected with it. irapcul>pd(<ay rh rStv Karriyopmy 
He is to be distinguished from 0i0\ioy), Meantime we see 
his namesake and disciple, the from other statements, as those 
freedman of Terentia. Cf. which are quoted below, that 
Suid. Tvpav. vet&r. the paraphrase was only a part 

Tyrannic had found oppor- of the task which Andronicus 
tunity of making use of Apel- had set himself, and that he 
lico's library, which Sulla had afterwards entered into the ex- 
brought to Rome ; and many planation of words, criticism of 
besides himself made copies of texts, and questions as to the 
the Aristotelian works therein genuineness of particular sec- 
(Strabo, xiii. 2, 64, p. 609). tions (cf. Phil. d.Gr.U.ii. 67,1; 
Through him Andronicus re- 69, 1) and philosophic investiga- 

I 2 
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Ohap. Peripatetic school the way in which from henceforth 
, their criticism and exegesis was to proceed. He did 

not confine himself to mere explanation, but sought 
to maintain as a philosopher the same independence 
with which as a critic he departed from tradition in 
the treatment of weighty questions. This we see 
from various and not altogether unimportant deter- 
minations by which in the doctrine of categories he 
diverged from Aristotle,* and still more clearly, 

tion of the contents.l Cf. Bran- Hermes, ii. 212. Andronicus 
dis, l.c. 273*3'. That Andronicus cannot possibly have been con- 
had also commented on the cerned with either of them. 
Physics does not certainly fol- ' According to Simpl. Cat. 15, 
low from Simpl. Phys, 101, a\ e. (Schol. 47, b, 25), he regarded 
103, b; 216, a; although it with Xenocrates (cf . Phil. d. 
is probable from the first of Gr. II. i. 865, 4) — this division^ 
these passages. Simplicius, however, is in the main Platonic 
however, does not seem to (cf. I. c. 556, 4) — as the funda- 
have had this commentary in mental categories, the koB' avrh 
his own hands, or he would and the irpds n (the Aristotelian 
have quoted from it more fre- definition of which he expounds, 
quently. The observations on ap. Simpl. Cat. 51, 0. y. Sohol. 
Arist. Be An. i. 4, 408, J, 32 66, a, 39; Porph. 'E|^. I r. 
sqq.j and the Xenocratic defini- KOT177. 43, a). The Ka6* abrh 
tion of the soul there discussed, he must then have divided still 
which is quoted from Androni- further, for (according to Simpl. 
cus by Themist. Be An. ii. 56, p. 67, 7. 69, o ; Schol. 73, &, 10 ; 
11 ; 59, 6 Speng., point to an 74, J, 29) he added to the four 
exposition of the treatise on the 'Aristotelian kinds of quality 
soul {vide in/ray^. 117,2). The (cf. Phil d. Or, II. ii. 269, 2) a 
definition of icABoi^ ap. Aspas. in fifth kind under which thick- 
^ft.iV.(i»/ra,p.ll8, 3)istaken, ness, heaviness, &c., must fall, 
perhaps, from a commentary but which, as he observed, may 
on the Ethics. Of the two itself be reckoned under the 
treatises still in existence, bear- iro^TtKol irot<JTijT6s ; and it is 
ing the name of Andronicus, one, only with reference to the cate- 
the treatise Be Animi Affec- gories arising from further 
tionibu^y is the work of Andro- division that he can have as- 
nicus Callistus in the fifteenth serted (Simpl. 40 f. ; Schol. 59, 
century, the other, the com- J, 41 ; cf . 60, «, 38) Relation 
mentary on the Nicomachaean to be the ultimate category of 
Ethics, is written by Heliodorus, all. Observations of his are 
of Prusa (1367) ; cf. Rose, also mentioned concerning the 
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from his view of the soul, which in the spirit of CHAP. 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus,^ and consequently in ' 



approximation to the Stoic materialism, he held to 
be a product of the bodily organism.^ His whole 
standpoint, however, we must assume to have been 
that of the Peripatetics, though he strove to improve 
the doctrine of his school in regard to particular 
points. 

The work of Andronicus was continued by his BoMhus 
disciple Boethus of Sidon,^ who is often mentioned ^-^ S^^- 

l^ts (Simpl. 55, 6. ; Schol. 59, 6 sqq. Sp.) the weU-known 
65, a, 7), tcoiiiVf and icdtrx^^v definition of Xenocrates {Phil. 
(Simpl. 84, 0.), and those <^. ^r. II. i. 871). While censuring 
conceptions which he called Aristotle because in his objec- 
indefinite magnitudes, and de- tions to that definition he kept 
sired, therefore, to reckon not exclusively to the expression 
only under Relation, but also ro^vofia rov ipiB/iovy he himself 
under Quantity (I. e. 36 8. ; perceived in it the thought that 
Schol. 68, «, 37). Lastly, he all living natures consist of a 
wished to substitute Time and mixture of the elements formed 
Space for the vov and irori, and Kard twos \6yovs Kal ipiB/xohs ; 
to reckon under these categories so tliat it coincides in the main 
not only vov and irori, but all with the reduction of the soul 
other determinations of Place to the harmony of the body, 
and Time. Simpl. 34, 0. 36, 0. But when he adds that this 
87, o. 88, a. 0. 91, jB. ; Schol. 57, number is called a self- moving 
«, 24 ; 58, «, 16 ; 79, J, 1 ; 30, number (our^ ydp icrriv tj ^vx^ 
37 ; 80, b, 3 ; cf . also Brandis, t^s Kpdtrfcos raWiis alrla KaJ rov 
l.c. p. 273 sq. ; Prantl, Oesoh. d. \6yov Kal rris fil^eus rStv irpt&rcov 
Log, i. 637 sq. aroix^lcov), this does not agree 
> Qi.PhiL d. Chr. II. ii. 888, 890. with Galen's statement, accord- 
2 This is maintained by ing to which it was in the first 
Galen, Qu. Animi Mar. c. 4, place a product of the Kpatris ; 
vol. iv. 782 gq. K. As Androni- and it is questionable whether 
cus, he says, was wont to speak Galen has not missed the mean- 
freely and without obscure cir- ing of Andronicus. 
cumlocutions, he plainly de- • Strabo mentions that he was 
Clares the soul to be the Kpao-is a native of Sidon, xvi. 2, 24, 
(sc. rov o'<&fiaros) or the H^vofiis p. 757 ; Andronicus names as 
iTTOfjLtvri r^ Kpdaei. In the same his teacher Ammon. in Categ. 5 
sense he explains (according to (ap. Zumpt I. c. 94) ; that he 
Themistius, De An. ii. 56, 11 ; was also a follower of his seems 
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Chap, with him. He, too, acquired considerable fame * as 
• an expounder of the Aristotelian writings : the best 
known of his works is a commentary on the catego- 
ries : 2 but some traces are found of commentaries on 
the Physics and the Prior Analytics — perhaps also 
on the treatise ' De Anima ' and the Ethics.^ In his 

to result from the Scholionj mentary is frequently quoted in 
quoted supra^ p. 113, 4. But, in that of Simplicius and also that 
opposition to this theory, we of Dexippus. In it, perhaps, 
find that in the years 45^ and was the statement which 
44 B.C. Cicero himself (6f^. i. Syrian, in Metaph. Schol. 893, 
1, 1) and Trebonius (in Cicero's a, 7, contests, that the Platonic 
Ep. ad Fam. xii. 16) mention ideas are the same as class- 
only Cratippus as teacher of conceptions. A separate trea- 
the Peripatetic philosophy in tise of his on the vpos n is 
Athens. Boethus is not men- mentioned by Simplicius, 42, a, 
tioned, whereas this philoso- Schol. 61, &, 9. 
pher, whom Strabo, I. e., desig- • That there was a com- 
nates($<rvv€4>iA.o(ro<^^<ro/i€v^/i€rs mentary on the Physics is 
■rh, *Api(rror4\€ia) as his own shown by the quotations in 
teacher, survived this date by Themistius, Phys. 145, 14 ; 337, 
at least one decade, perhaps 23 ; 341, 9 Sp. ; which Sim- 
several. Strabo also would, no plicius, no doubt, has borrowed 
doubt, have said if he had heard from him (Phys. 46, a ; 180, a ; 
him lecture in Athens. Boethus, 181, b), as in the last of these 
therefore, must have been a three passages he expressly 
teacher of philosophy elsewhere, quotes the words of Themis- 
Perhaps Strabo may have tins, and only in them those of 
availed himself of his instruc- Boethus ; and nowhere adduces 
tions in Rome. anything from Boethus' Physics 

* Simplicius {Cat. 1, o. 41 jB. ; except what he finds in his pre- 
Schol. 40, a, 21 ; 61, «, 14) calls decessor. An exposition of the 
him BavfiAffios and 4KX6yi^os'i First Analytics may be con- 
and on page 209 )8. ; Schol. 92, jectured from the quotations of 
a, 42, he praises his acuteness. the pseudo-Galen YAffay, 8toA. 
Cf. p. 3, y. ; Schol. 29, a, 47 ; p. 19, and of Ammon. in Ari^t. 
rh. rov Boij^oO iroA^s ayx^voias Org. ed. Waitz, i. 45, from the 
ye/xovra. doctrine of the syllogism; an 

* According to Simplicius exposition of the books on the 
(i. a) one of those which $aBv- soul (though less certainly) 
r4pais irepi avrh (the Aristotelian from what Simplicius {De An, 
book) ivvoiais ixp^^^^'^^i b^^ ^^ 69, h) tells us concerning his 
the same time (J,, c. 7, y. ; Sclvol, objections against immortality ; 
42, a, 8) a continuous exposition an exposition of the Nicoma- 
jcaff kKiffriiv \4^iv. This com- chaean Ethics from what Alex- 
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apprehension of the Peripatetic doctrine he likewise, Chap. 
so far as we can judge, shows much independence, ' 

and an inclination to that naturalism which in the 
immediate followers of Aristotle had already over- 
powered the Platonic and idealistic element, and 
which was especially prominent in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. This also appears in the fact that he 
wished the study of philosophy to be commenced not 
with logic but with physics.^ When, moreover, he 
denied that the universal of nature was prior to the 
particular,^ and would not allow form to be regarded 
as a substance in the strict sense (tt/mott; ovaid)^ 
but only matter, and in one aspect, that which 
is compounded of matter ^ and form — this presup- 
poses a theory of the value and priority of matter 
in things, which diverges from Aristotle, and rather 
approaches to the materialism of the Stoics, The 
same mode of thought is apparent in his utterances 
concerning immortality, which place him on the side 
of those who understood the Aristotelian doctrine 

. ander (^Be An. 164, a) says of entirely waives the enquiry 
his observations on self-love concerning votjt^ and (rwfMru^ 
And thfe TTpSorov oIkuov] and obtrla, but only because it 
what Aspas. {Sclwl. in Bth, does not belong to the same 
Classical Journal, xxix. 106) connection. He desired (vide 
a.nd'Rose (Ari4ttot.PseiulO'l!JpiffT. Themist. Phys. 145, 14 Sp. ; 
109) says of his and Andronicus' Simpl. Phi/s. 46, a) that mat- 
definition of the vdOos. ter should be called S\ti only 
' David, Sehol. in Ar. 25 J, in relation to the form which 
41. For what follows, l^rantl's it has not yet assumed, and 
Oesch. der Logik, i. 540 sqq. has (nroKeifievov in relation to the 
■been gratefully made use of. form imparted to it, but this 

* Dexipp. in Categ. 64 ; Speng. is merely a matter of verbal 
•Schol. in Arist. 60, J, 15 sqq. expression. What Simplicius 

• Simpl. Categ. 20 )8 &q. ; quotes from Bo§thus (24 f sq. 
ScTwl, 50, a, 2. At the begin- Solvol. 63, a, 38-45) seems to 

ning of this passage, Boethus me of small importance. 
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Chap, as a simple denial of it ; * and in further agreement 
* with these tendencies we learn that in the sphere 
^ of Ethics he maintained that the primary object of 
desire for everyone (the Trp&Tov oIksIov) was naturally 
his own self, and everything else must be desired 
only because of its relation to one's self.^ In other 
instances, Boethus now and then sought to justify 
the Aristotelian determinations,^ and sometimes de- 
fended them, especially against the Stoics;^ but 

* Simpl. Be An. 69, h : %va N. viii. 1, 1155, J, 16 sqq, ; ix. 

fi^ &s 6 Boridhs oir}6afi€v r^v if/u- 8, 1168, a, 35 sqq. Our text 

XV» &<rT6p r^y ifiyjfvxiav, aSdya- names the 9th and 10th books, 

rov fihv elvai &s avr^v /i^ ihro- evidently by a confusion of 

fitvovffav rhv Bdvarov iviSyra, ^|- the alphabetical designations 

icrrofievTjv 8^ itn6vro% iKcivov ry of the books (0 I) with the 

(wuri ktrSWycrdcu. This refers corresponding numerical signs. 

to Plato's ontological proof • To these attempts belong 

of immortality. Boethus con- (1) a remark, ap. Simpl. Caf. 109, . 

cedes to him that, strictly speak- )8 ; Schol. 92, a, 33; CategorieSf 

ing, the soul does not die, but 14, 15, J, 1 sqq,) on the appli- 

only the man (because death, cability of the opposition of 

according to the Phcpdo, 64 C, iipffiia and Klvrjcris to qualitative 

consists in the separation of change ; (2) the demonstration 

soul from body, and therefore in which Theophrastus had 

denotes the dissolution of man already anticipated him, that 

into his constituent parts, and the syllogisms of the first and 

not the destruction of those second figure are perfect (Am- 

parts as such) ; but he thinks mon. in Analyt. Pr. i. 1, 24, 6, 

the continuance of the soul 18; ap Waitz, ^r^. ^r^. i, 45)? 

does not follow from this. Eu- (3) the doctrine evolved from 

sebius {Pr, En, xi. 28, 4 ; xiv. the hypothetical syllogisms as 

10, 3) gives extracts from a the &vair($86ticroi and trpuroi dy- 

treatise of Porphyry, irepi ^vxvsy airSBfiKroi (Pseudo-Galen. Eltray,. 

' in which he defended immor- Bia\, p. 19 ; Min. ap. Prantl, p. 

tality against Boethus. From 554) ; (4) the remarks on the 

the former of these passages it question whether time is a 

is clear that Boethus had also number or a measure, and 

attacked the proof derived whether it even existed without 

from the kinship of the human the soul that reckons it, ap. 

spirit with God {Pluedo, 78, B Themist. Phys, 337, 23; 341, » 

sqq.). Sp. ; Simpl. Phys, 180, a, 181, 

* This view is ascribed by h ; Simpl. Categ, 88, jB ; SohoL 

Alex. Be An. 154, a, to Xen- 79, b, 40. 

archus and Boethus, who appeal * Thus he defends (ap. SLmpl. 

in support of it to Arist. Eth. 43, o, 0; Sohol, 62, a, 18, 27) 
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what has come down to us in this connection is of Chap. 
Kttle importance as aflfecting the special character of ' 



his philosophy. 

A third interpreter of Aristotle's writings, be- 
longing to the same period, is Aristo,* a disciple AHsto. 
of Antiochus, who afterwards went over from 
the Academy to the Peripatetics.^ But we know 

the Peripatetic doctrine of the iii. p. 277 Hild. (where he is 

icp65 ri against the Stoic doc- rightly censured for this) added 

trine of the irprfs n vus ^x^^t ^^ ^^g Aristotelian syllogistic 

while at the same time he tried forms (perhaps in a commen- 

to apprehend Aristotle's de- tary on the IMor Analytics) 

finition more exactly, in the three vwdi of the first and two 

way pointed out by Andronicus of the second figures, and to 

(Simpl. 51, i3 ; /Sb^ciZ. C6, a, 34 ; whom, in the following pas- 

cf. Simpl. 41, h sq. ; 42, a; Schol, sages (where Prantl, Qe%ch, der 

61 a, 9, 26 sqq. h, 9). He consi- Logik, i. 590, 23, restores the 

dered the division of ttoi^iv and Aristo of the MSS. instead of 

icdffx^^^ ^ ^wo distinct catego- Aristotle), an account of the 

ries(Simpl. 77iB; /S(pA<»/. 77,*, 18 syllogistic figures is ascribed. 

8qq.\ and also the category of He is likewise the Alexandrian 

Having, wljich he examined Peripatetic Aristo whom Dio- 

particularly (Simpl. 94 e; Schol, genes mentions (vii. 164 ; also 

81, a, 4) as well founded. ride mpra, p. 105, 2). 

* He is mentioned by Simpl. * Ind. Acad, ffercul. col. 35 : 

4:1, y.; Schol. 61, a, 25, together [Antiochus had for disciples] 

with Boethus, Budorus, Andro- 'Apicrrcovd re koI Alwva 'AKe^av- 

nicus, and Athenodorus among Bpc7s koI KptLriinroy Tlfpyofiriyhv, 

the xaXaiol ruv Karriyopi&v i^ri- Stv *ApliTr(ov [m^i'] koX KpdriTnros 

ynrtd, and, consequently, no . . . iyevovro nepnrarririKol 

doubt the author of a com- avoa'Tar'fiffaurcs r^s ^AKaSrifxeias. 

mentary on this book, and not Cic. (Acad. ii. 4, 12) shows 

of a mere treatise on the irpSs him and Dio to us at Alexan- 

Ti, which Simplicius in his men- dria in the company of An- 

tion of him in this place as tiochus, with the observation 

well as at p. 48, a ; 61, jB; Schol. qmhvs ille (Antiochus) secun- 

63, hy 10; 66, a, 37 sqq. alone dwni fratrcm plttrimum tri- 

allows. In the latter passage buebat. If Seneca (Uj?. 29, 6) 

the definition given also by resorted to him, he must have 

Andronicus and Boethus of the taught in Rome in the latter 

xpds ri ir«s ^x®" ^^ quoted pri- part of his life ; meanwhile, 

marily from him, with the the lepidus philo8oj)hvs Aristo, 

remark that Andronicus has the of whom Seneca here relates 

same. He is no doubt that certain anecdotes, must mean 

Aristo of Alexandria, who, ac- another person of the same 

cording to Apul. Dogm. Plat, name ; not only because Seneca 
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Chap, little about him, and that little does not lead 
• us to suppose him a great philosopher. Concem- 



Staseas, ing the philosophy of the other Peripatetics of the 
viM,^^ first century before Christ — Staseas,* Cratippus,^ 



JfllS 



reckons this man among the In the years 50-46 B.C. we 

circvlatores qui philosophiam meet with him in Mytilene 

honestius neglexissent quam ven- (Cic. De Univ. 1 ; Bnvt. 71. 250 ; 

d/imt^ but also because the Plut. Pomp. 76). Soon after 

Julius Graecinus, from whom a this he must have settled in 

remark on him is quoted, only Athens, where Cicero got for 

died under Caligula; whereas him the Roman citizenship 

the disciple of Antiochus, who from Caesar, but at the same 

was with him about 84 B.C. time induced the Areopagus 

{vide mp. 76, 4), scarcely sur- to request him to remain 

vived the beginning of the in Athens (Plut. Cic. 24). Here 

reign of Augustus, or at any about this time Cicero's son 

rate cannot long have survived heard him (Cic. Off. i. 1, 1 ; 

it. TheAristoof Cos mentioned iii. 2, 5 ; ad Fam. xii, 16; xvi. 

by Strabo, xiv. 2, 19, p. 658, 21) and Brutus visited him 

must not be taken for our (Plut. Binit. 24). That he was 

Aristo (as Zumpt supposes, the head of the school is not 

Ahh.d,Berl,A'h(id.\'^^^\Hist. expressly stated, but is very 

Phil. Kl. 68), for the former is probable. Cicero, who was a 

described as the disciple and great friend of his, speaks with 

heir of the well-known Peripa- the highest appreciation of his 

tetic, Aristo of Julis (PAi/. d. scientific importance (-Bn^f. 71, 

6V. 11. ii. 925). 250; Off. i. 1, 1 ; iii. 2, 5; 

* Staseas of Naples, the in- Bivin. i. 3, 5 ; Be TJniv, 1), but 

structor of Piso, who resided this praise is scarcely altogether 

with him (Cic. Be Orat. i. 22, impartial. As to his views, 

104 ; Fin, v. 3, 8, 25, 75 ; vide nothing has been transmitted 

svp, p. 100, 1, end) is also caUed to us except what we are told 

by Cicero, nohilis Peripateticus ; by Cicero, Bivin. i. 3, 5 ; 32, 70 

but is censured by him for sq. (cf. Tertullian, Be An. 46) : 

ascribing too much importance that he admitted prophecy in 

to external fortunes and corpo- dreams, and ecstasy (/wrw), and 

real conditions {Fin. v. 25, 75). that he based this theoiy upon 

An unimportant theory of his the Peripatetic doctrine of the 

is quoted in Censorinus, Bi. divine origin of spirit, and upon 

Nat, 14, 6, 10. As Piso heard the numerous cases of fulfilled 

him lecture about 92 B.C. (I. c. prophecies. The anthropology 

Be Orat,') he must have been presupposed by him in this is 

at least as old as Andronicus. the Aristotelian : aiiimos honii- 

^ This philosopher, bom in num qtiadam ex parte extrin- 

Pergamus, was likewise origi- secus I —B^paB^Vy from, the divine 

nally a disciple of Antiochus. spirit) esse tractos et hav-stos 
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^icolaus of Damascus,* and others, our information Chap. 
is too scanty, and too unimportant to detain us with ^- 

. .,,--_.. JVwolans 

. . . earn partem, qu<B sensum, concerning the gods. He is ^ Bamuu 

/jucB motum, qnoi adpetitum ha- called in Athen. vi. 262 /. ; 

heaty nan esse ab aetione corporis 266, e; x. 416, e; xii. 643, a; 

^jngatam ; the sequel, however, iv. 153 f ., an adherent of the 

.sounds rather more PJ atonic: I'eripatetic doctrine (IlepiiroTij- 

qiiue mitevi pars anivii ratwnis riKhs) to which he had early 

^qneintelligenti^ sit partice2)s^ allied himself (Suid. liiK6\.) 

ea/m, turn inaxiine viffere, cum and to which he devoted a 

plurimnm abdt a corpore. portion of his writings. Simpl. 

^ Nicolaus (concerning whom (Ue Casio, SchoL in Ar. 493, tf, 

vid^ Miiller, Hist. Gr, iii. 343 23) mentions his treatise x*/>i 

sqq.^, born in Damascus about 'ApicrrordKovs <f>i\o<ro<f>las (out 

64 B.C. (therefore called 6 of which may perhaps be taken 

AofiaaKTivhsy Athen. iv. 163 f. et the quotation from his Bcupia 

jfoss.; Strabo, xv. 1, 72, p. 719), ruv*Api(TroTf\ovs furh, rh. <f>vaiKh 

and carefully brought up by his in the inscription to Theo- 

father Antipater, a prosperous phrastus' metaphysical frag- 

and respectable man, lived many ment, p. 323, Brand.). A second 

.years at the court of the Jewish work, rrepl rod navrhs, which 

Edng Herod, was one of his treated vepl irdvrwv rwv iv r^ 

confidants and came in his K6afjL<f kut' (not Kal) ciStj ; Id. 

company and, some years later, I. c. 469, a, 6 ; a third, xepi 

(8 B.C.) for the second time, Btuv, from which statements 

on his aiifairs, to Rome, where concerning Xenophanes and 

he gained the favour of Angus- Diogenes of Apollonia are re- 

tiLs. After the death of Herod ported, is mentioned by 8impl. 

the Great he accompanied his {P/it/s. 6, «, b; 32, a, b ; an 

son Archelaus thither, and from ethical work irepl r&v iv rots 

this journey he never seems to vpaicTiKois koXwv ( = vepl ruv 

have returned, but to have KadriKdvToop), a iroAtJo'Tixos vpay- 

passed the latter pai-t of his life fianla, as mentioned by Simpl. 

in Rome (?j?^ the references in in Epict. Enddr. 194, c.\ here 

Suidas, Ayrivarpos and Ni/c<JA. ; he may jierhaps have said of 

Nicol. Eyagm. 3-6, taken from Epicurus, what Diogenes asserts 

the Excerpta de Viitutibiis \ (Diog. x. 4). In none of these 

Joseph. -4w^t^?/?f. xii. 3,2; xvi. 2, passages, however, is any phi- 

3; 9, 4; 10, 8; x\-ii. 5, 4; 9,6; 11, losophiciil proposition quoted 

3, who also, like Suidas, follows from him ; and >*'icolaus was 

Nicolaus' own statements in doubtless far more of a scholai* 

Miiller). The theory that he than a philosopher. Suidas 

was a Jew, shared also by calls him li^pLirarririKhs ^ nxo- 

Renan, Vie de Jvsns, p. 33, is TuviKhs, which might point to 

at once refuted by what we his combination of the views of 

read (ap Suid. 'Avriir. ) respect- Plato and Aristotle, if any de- 

ing an offering to Zeus, and pendence could be placed upon 
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Chap, them.^ But Xenarchus ^ and his treatise against the- 
' Aristotelian theories respecting the aether may here be- 

Xenav' 

ohus, the passage. As an historian he Khodian, named by Quintillian,. 

is censured by Josephus (^Ati- Inst, ii. 17, 16, with Critolaus as 

tiqmt. xvi. 7, 1) on account of the enemy of rhetoric (cf. PhU. 

his partiality for Herod ; and d. Or. II. ii. 930, 2) ; and per- 

his life of Augustus was no haps the author of the IlepfiroTot 

doubt only a panegyric. For quoted in Diog. iii. 3 ; v. 36 ; 

the rest vide, concerning his vi. 81 ; ix. 42. When he lived 

historical works, MiQler ; cf . we do not know, but he seems 

Dindorf. Jahrhucher fur Class, to be later than Critolaus, whom 

Philol. vol. xcix. H, 2, 107 Quintillian places before him. 

sqq. Meyer's supposition that In Rome, according to Cicero, 

he wrote the treatise irepi (pvT&v, there must already have been, 

is discussed Phil. d. Gr, II. about the beginning of the first 

ii. 98, note. centur}^ persons acquainted 

^ Among them the owner of with the Aristotelian philo- 

Theophrastus' library, Apel- sophy and writings, if M. An- 

lico, of Teos (PAiZ. fl?. Qr.TL. tonius and Q. Lutatius 

ii. 139); but though this man Catulus really spoke as he 

occasionally occupied himself (^Orat. ii. 36, 152 sqq.) repie- 

with the Peripatetic philosophy sents. We have no warrant,. 

(^Athen. v. 214, ^), and com- however, for supposing that 

posed a treatise on Hermias this representation is histori- 

and Aristotle (Aristocl. ap. Eus. cally true ; indeed, Cicero him- 

Pr. Ev. XV. 2, 9), Strabo (p. self implies clearly enough 

609), no doubt rightly, calls both here and in c. 14, 59, tlSit 

him <l>i\6fii$\os /xaAAov fj <f>i\6' Antonius was not acquainted,. 

<ro<f>os. As little does At he nio so far as he knew, with Greek 

or Aristio (cf . Phil. d. Gh. III. literature ; and though it may 

ii. 934, 3) deserve a place certainly have been otherwise 

among the philosphers, even with Catulus, we are hardly 

supposing he really taught the justified in ascribing to him an 

Peripatetic philosophy. Some- accurate knowledge of that 

what later we have Alex- literature, and particularly of 

a n d e r , the teacher and friend of the Peripatetic philosophy. The 

M. Crassus, the Triumvir (Plut. only Roman adherent of this 

Crass. 3); Athenaeus, of Se- philosophy of whom we hear 

leucia in Cilicia, in the time of in the first century B.C. is that 

Caesar (Strabo, xiv. 6, 4, p. 670) ; Pi s o of whom we have spoken, 

Demetrius, the friend of supra^ p. 100, 1, end; but, as 

Cato, who was with him in his is there shown, he also attended 

last days (Plut. Cato Min. 65, the instruction of Antiochus, 

67 «$'. ) ; D i o d o t u s , the brother whose eclectic principles Cicero 

of Boethus of Sidon (Strabo, puts into his mouth, 

xvi. 2, 24, p. 757). To the * Xenarchus, of Seleucia, in 

Peripatetic school belong also, Cilicia, passed the greater part 

no doubt, Athenodorus, the of his life as a teacher in Alex- 
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mentioned ; ^ for this polemic against so integral a por- Chap. 
tion of the Aristotelian physics aflfords a further proof , 
that the Peripatetic school was not so absolutely united 
by the doctrine of its founder as to preclude many 
departures from that doctrine among its members. 

But there is still stronger evidence of this fact The trea- 
in a treatise which perhaps dates from the first cen- KSaflov. 
tury before Christ, and has been transmitted to us 
as the work of Aristotle — the book of the Cosmos.^ 
The authenticity of this work was already questioned j/^^'^.*" 

'' •' ^ theories OM 

in antiquity,' and denied by Melanchthon ; * in to its 

andria, Athens, and Rome. It * "Weisse, Arutoteles van der 

»was in the first of these cities Seele ttnd ran der Weltj 1829, 

that Strabo probably heard p. 373 gqq. ; Stahr, ArUtoteles 

him. Befriended by Alius, and hci den Itomeriiy 1834, p. 163 

patronised by Augustus, he $qq. ; Osann, Beitrage zu Griech, 

^ied in Borne at a great age vnd H'&m, Literaturgesch. i. 143 

(cf . Strabo, xiv. 5, 4, p. 670). sqq. ; Petersen in the review of 

* Vide concerning this trea- t\A^ tr eo.tisQ^Jahrh.f.'nnssengch. 

tise and the objections de- KHt. 1836, 1, 660, sqq. ; Ideler, 

veloped in it against the Aris- Aristot, Meteorol. ii. 286 sq. ; 

toteHan doctrine : Damasc. De F. Gieseler, iih. d. Verf. d. Bucks 



Ccelo, Schol. in Arist. 466, a, 6 
460, J, 16; Simpl. Be Coelo 
Schol. 470, J, 20; 472, a, 22 
472, &, 38 sqq. ; 473, a, 9 ; 43, h 
24; (9, a, 11; 11, &, 41 ; 13, J 
6 ; 36 ; 14, a, 19 ; 21, ^ 32 sqq, 
26, J, 4 ; 27, J, 20-34, a, 18 K) 



V. d. W. Ztschr.f. Alterthumstv. 
1838, Nr. 146 sq.; Spengel, Be 
Arist. Lihro X. Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842, p. 9 sqq. ; Hil- 
debrand, Apnlej. Operay i. 44 
fqq. ; Bose, Be Arist. Libr. 
Ordine et Auct. p. 36, 90 sqq. ; 



Julian, ^ra^. V. 162, A, «^. Sim- Adam, Be Anctore ZibriPietido- 

plicius calls it : at irphs r^v Aristotelici ir. K. Berl. 1861 ; 

irifiTrniv ovatav hicoplaiy rh. irphs Barth61emy Saint-Hilaire, Me- 

rijv V. ohe. i}iropTifi€va or 76- teorologie d^AristatCy Par. 1863. 

ypafifi4va. In the same treatise p. 88 sqq. ; Goldbacher, Ztschr, 

were perhaps to be found the /. Oesterreich. Gymn. xxiv. 

■observations against Chrysip- (1873), 670 sq. ; Z. Kritik to7i, 

pus' doctrine of empty space, Apulejus Be Mvndo, &c. 

ap. Simpl. I. c. 129, a, 18 K. » Procl. in Tiw. 322, E : 'Aptc- 

His opinion concerning the rortKriSy tXirfp iKtivov rh irepi 

-vpwToy olKiiOv (svpra, 120, 2), K6fffiov fiifi\loy. 

and his (Aristotelian) definition * Physica, Ojfjf. ed. Bretschn. 

of the soul (Stob. Eel. i. 798) xiii. 213 sq. 
are also quoted elsewhere. 
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Chap, modem times it has found some advocates,* but is^ 
' nevertheless quite untenable. As little, however^ 
can the treatise be ascribed to any other school than 
the Peripatetic, or regarded, not as a writing foisted 
upon Aristotle, but as the work of a younger philo- 
sopher, which did not itself claim to be Aristotelian 
— or even the elaboration of such a work. In 
modern times its authorship has been assigned 
sometimes to Chrysippus,^ sometimes to Posidonius,* 
sometimes to Apuleius,-* but against each of these- 
conjectures there are most important objections. In 
regard to Chrysippus it is highly improbable that 
he should have sent forth a work under a borrowed 
name, and quite inconceivable that he should hava 
adopted for the purpose that of Aristotle ; but that the 
work claims Aristotle's name for itself is incontestable,* 

' Its authenticity has been against the supposition that the 

finally maintained most confi- work was designedly foisted 

dently by Weisse. I am the upon Aristotle. Both in manner 

more willing to spare myself a of exposition, he says, and in 

detailed exposure of the weak- substance, its unlikeness to 

nesses of this attempt, as that Aristotle is so unmistakably evi- 

has already been fully accom- dent, that only a person entirely 

plished by Osann, Stahr, and amacquainted with Aristotle, or 

Adam (p. 1 4 sqq. &;c.), and as a fool, could have indulged the 

the decisive points in the matter fancy that it could possibly be 

will be brought forward in the regarded as the work of that 

following pages. philosopher. But this, the only 

* Osann, I. e.j seeks to es- argument that he adduces, tries 
tablish this theory at length. to prove too much. How many 

' Ideler, I. <?., following Aldo- are the forged writings in 

brandinus, Huetius, and Hein- which we, at the first glance^ 

sins. can detect the forgery ? From 

* Stahr, I. c, and, in another this it does not follow that 
way, Adam. Barth61emy Saint- they are not forgeries, but that 
Hiiaire follows the former, they are not clumsy forgeries, 
without naming him. In the present case, however, the 

* Osann, indeed, declares forgery was not clumsy enough 
himself, p. 191, very decidedly to prevent numerous persons 
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and when Osann would separate its dedication to Chap. 
Alexander ^ from the rest of the work, this is an ' 

arbitrary proceeding which is whoUy unjustifiable.^ 
Moreover, the exposition of Chrysippus, according 
to the unanimous testimony of antiquity and the 
specimens in our possession, is distinguished as 
much by its learned prolixity, as by its dialectic 
pedantry and contempt of all rhetorical adornment ; * 
whereas the treatise irspl Kocr/iov exhibits through- 
out the most opposite qualities, so that even on this 
ground it is quite impossible to attribute it to Chry- 
sippus. No less, however, is such a theory excluded 
by its contents. That it has adopted many Stoic 
doctrines and definitions, and expresses some of 
these in the formulae which, after Chrysippus, had 
been transplanted into the Stoic school, is indeed 
undeniable ; nevertheless, as will immediately be 
shown, this work so entirely contradicts the most 
important distinctive doctrines of the Stoic school 

and even philosophers and with his theory of the author 

criticsof our own time — Weisse, of the book. Apart from this 

for example — from being de- there is no trace either in 

ceived. And would a work external evidence or the in- 

that was evidently not written temal character of the passage 

by Aristotle pass more easily that it was originally absent, 

for his if it were anonymous Even in C. 6, 398, h, 10, the 

than if it went forth under his langfuage is such that the Per- 

name ? sian empire must be supposed 

* Naturally Alexander the to be still existing, and if the 

Great ; for that this Alexander writer, in his necessarily nu- 

was another man of the name merous references to older 

of whom nothing further is philosophers, has carefully 

known, no reader of Osann's avoided every definite allusion 

book(p. 246) will easily believe, to what is post- Aristotelian, 

' Osann (p. 246 sq.) has no we see from tlus that he wishes 

further proof to give than that his work to pass as Aristotelian, 
the dedication is incompatible ' Cf . p. 42. 



V. 
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Chap, as compared with the Peripatetic, that it might be 
ascribed to any author rather than to Chrysippus. 
Lastly, though we will not here anticipate the more 
particular demonstration of the date of this book, it 
is sufficient for the refutation of Osann's hypothesis, 
to observe that Chrysippus's work on the Cosmos 
consisted of at least two books, and that quotations 
are made from it which are nowhere to be found in 
the writing we are considering.^ The same argu- 
ments hold good in great measure against those 
who conjecture Posidonius to have been the author 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. Its ornate 
language, however, can with far more probability 
be attributed to him than to Chrysippus ; and there 
are many particular details which approximate much 
more to the time of Posidonius than to that of 
Chrysippus : indeed, we shall find that the author 
probably in a considerable part of his work made 
direct use of this philosopher. But that Posidonius 
should have forged a work of Aristotle is as wholly 
unlikely as that Chrysippus should have done so ; and 
though we can certainly remark in him concerning 
special points, a leaning to the Academic and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, this never makes him untrue (like 
the author of irspl Koafiov) to the fundamental doc- 
trines of his school — so as to deny the substantial 
presence of God in the world, the destruction and 
conflagration of the world, or to distinguish aether 

* Stob. Eel. i. 180; Alex. Against Osann, cf . Petersen, p. 
Aphr. Anal. Pr. 58, h (supray 554 sqq. ; Gieseler, Spengel, 
Phil, d. Gr. III. i. 158, 1). Adam, I. e. 
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and all elementary bodies whatever.^ As to Apu- Chap. 
leius this objection, it is true, would not hold good : ' 

in his treatise on the Cosmos he has entirely appro- 
priated the contents of the so-called Aristotelian 
treatise. But how are we justified in regarding him 
not merely as the translator or reviser, but also as the 
author of the latter ? If the work is not mentioned 
before Apuleius,^ in the remains of ancient literature 
which we possess, it does not follow from this that it 
did not exist : and though Apuleius, in the introduc- 
tion to his Latin recension, speaks as if it were not a 
mere translation, but an independent work on the 
foundations of Aristotle and Theophrastus,^ there is 
no proof whatever that he was sufficiently scrupulous 
about literary right of property, and sufficiently free 
from boastfulness, not to found a claim of original 
authorship on the minor alterations and additions by 
which his work is distinguished * from Aristotle's.^ 

* For these reasons the hypo- Theophragtum mictorem secuti, 
thesis of Posidonius is opposed quanUum possimvus cogitatione 
by Bake, Posidon. Rel. 237 sq. ; contingere, dicemui de (mini hoc 
Spengel, p. 17 ; Adam, p. 32. coelegtl ratwne,&Lc. The words in 

* The quotation in Justin, parenthesis are wanting in the 
Cohort, ad Or. c. 6, cannot be best MSS. ; but are neverthe- 
placed earlier than Apuleius, less to be considered genuine, 
since the authenticity of this Cf. Goldbacher, I. o. p. 690. 
treatise, as has lately been ** Concerning these, vide Hil- 
shown by Adam (p. 3 sqq.) in debrand, Apul. 0pp. I. xlviii. sq. 
opposition to Semisch, has de- * The ancients, as is well 
cisive reasons against it. known, had much less strict 

' At the end of the dedication ideas than we have on this 

to Faustinus, which is distin- subject ; and many others be- 

guished from ithat of the sides Apuleius behave in such 

pseudo- Aristotle to Alexander matters with a surprising laxity, 

only by unimportant alterations Eudemus, e.g.y seems nowhere 

and omissions : Quare [nos to have said that his work 

Aristatelmn pnidenti^gimum et on * Physics * was only a new 

doctisgimnm philosopJwrwni'] et edition of Aristotle's nor does 
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Ohap. Closer investigation leaves no doubt that his Latin 
• work on the Cosmos is not (as Stahr and Earth61emj 
Saint-Hilaire assert) the model, but only a revision 
of the Greek work which is to be found in our col- 
lection of Aristotelian writings ; for the latter has 
throughout the conciser, sharper, more original form 
of expression, while the former has the character of a 
paraphrased translation: the flowery language of 
the one too often in the other becomes bombast, 
which is sometimes hardly comprehensible without 
a comparison with the Greek text ; and while there 
is nothing in the Latin which cannot be regarded as a 
paraphrase or translation of the Greek, the Greek, 
on the contrary, has passages which could not possibly 
have arisen from the Latin, but must evidently 
have been before the eyes of the Latin writer.^ But 
to admit this, and to make Apuleius the author of 
the Greek book which he then himself translated 
into Latin,^ is equally impossible. For in the first 
place we thus abandon the only groimd on which 
the hypothesis of his authorship could even plausibly 
be maintained — viz., the credibility of his own 

he say so of his Ethics. He named the sources of a treatise 

speaks, even where he adheres which has taken so much from 

quite closely to Aristotle, as an Stoic authors and Stoic doc> 

independent author in bis own trine ? 

name ; and so does the writer * Some of the most striking 

of the Magna Moralia, Cicero, are these : irtpX K6<rfiov 392, a^ 

too, notoriously translated, or, 5 ; 326, a, 7 : 398, &, 23 ; 400, «, 

at any rate, transcribed exten- 6 ; &, 23 ; compared with the 

sive portions in his writings corresponding Apul. De Mundo, 

from the Greeks, without men- c. 1, 12, 27, 33, 36, p. 291, 317, 

tioning the sources from which 362, 368 Oud. For the rest I 

they came. And would Apu- must refer to Adam, p. 38 sqq. ; 

leius, in his Arittoteles et Theo- Goldbacher, 671 sq. 

phragtn* aHctar^ have really * Adam, L o., 41 sqq. 
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assertions; we regard it as impossible that he Chap. 
should have represented his writing as an indepen- ^' 
dent work if it were merely the revision of the 
work of another, but we unhesitatingly charge him 
with having foisted his own work in its Greek 
original upon Aristotle.^ In order to clear him 
from the imputation of boasting we attribute to him 
a forgery.^ But in the second place this theory 
would lead us to the improbable conclusion that 
Apuleius, the Latin rhetorician, had expressed him- 
self far better, more simply and to the point, in 
the Greek language than in his own ; and that, in 
spite of his being himself the author, he had not 
unfrequently in the Latin version confused and 
obscured, nay, completely misunderstood that which 
in the Greek is perfectly clear.' Finally, passing 
over other difficulties, from the evidence furnished 
by his other writings of his philosophical capacity, 
we can scarcely ascribe to Apuleius so important a 

* That the author of the would be nullified by each 
Greek treatise asserts it to be other. 

Aristotelian has been already * A number of the most 

shown, p. 127, 2. Apuleius also striking proofs, not only of the 

designates it as such in the dependence of Apuleius on one 

passage quoted supra^ p. 129, 3, Greek text, but also of the 

from the Procemium, and c. 6, misunderstandings which beset 

p. 300 Oud., where he says, in him in the reproduction of it, 

reference to ircpl KoVmov, 3, 393, some of which arise from false 

a, 27: [Mare] Afrimimj quod readings, are given by Gold- 

qmdem Ariitoteles Sa/rdiniense bacher, p. 679 sqq. The same 

malvit dicere. writer shows, p. 674 sq,, how 

* Nor would his forgery have untrue is the statement of 
answered his purpose ; for if he Adam, that Apuleius, according 
declared the Greek version of to his own assertion, was in the 
his book to be the work of habit of composing the same 
Aristotle, and the Latin to treatise in Latin and Greek. 

be his own, these statements 

X 2 
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CHAP, work as the treatise on ^ the Cosmos undoubtedly is ; 
^- and we must necessarily have expected to find in this 
writing, if it had emanated from him, much more 
distinct traces of those Platonising metaphysics and 
theology, and especially of that demonology, which 
we shall presently discover in Apuleius. This third 
attempt, therefore, to find a definite author for the 
book must also be considered unsuccessful, and the 
question for us can only be, not by whom it was 
composed, but to what period and school its author 
belonged. 
lUgtand' That this author reckoned himself among the 

chwracter. Peripatetics seems probable from the name of 
Aristotle, which the work bears ; for by that name 
it claims to be considered one of the genuine 
records of the doctrines of the school. The same 
is confirmed, however, by its contents. Though 
the conception of the world which it advances is far 
enough from the truly Aristotelian conception, and 
though it is full of foreign constituents, yet its 
fundamental features are taken from the Aristotelian 
doctrine, and it approximates at least as closely to 
it as the philosophy of Antiochus, for example, 
approximates to the Platonic philosophy. The 
metaphysical foundations of the Aristotelian system, 
the author leaves, indeed, in the spirit of his time, 
unnoticed, but in his presentation of the universe 
and its relation to God, he chiefly allies himself 
with Aristotle. He does so when he asserts the 
distance of our world from the higher world, its 
changefulness and imperfection in contrast with 
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the purity and invariability of the heavenly spheres,^ Chap. 
and when he makes the perfection of Being gradu- ' 

ally diminish with the distance from the supreme 
heaven ; ^ and when he expressly maintains the dis- 
tinction between the aether, of which the heavenly 
bodies consist, and the four elements, in unmistak- 
able contradiction to the Stoic doctrines.^ Further, 
while the divine essence, according to the Stoic 
doctrine, permeates the whole world even to the 
smallest and ugliest things, our author finds this 
presentation of the Divine Majesty altogether un- 
worthy ; he declares himself, on the contrary, most 
decidedly for the Aristotelian theory that God, re- 
moved from all contact with the earthly, has His 
abode at the extreme limits of the universe, and from 
hence, without moving Himself, and simply through 
His influence, effects the movement of the whole, 

* C. 6, 397, hy 30 sq. ; 400, a, the theory of the treatise irtpi 
5, 8q, 21 gqq. Kdfffiov concerning the aether 

* C. 6, 397, &, 27 sqq. is Aristotelian ; it is, therefore, 
' C. 2, 392,a, 5, 2d8q.; c. 3, 392, all the more astonishing that he 

J, 35 ; cf . Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 434, »q, can believe Chrysippus to have 

How closely this work adheres also advanced the same theory ; 

to Aristotle's expositions has for our treatise declares itself 

been already observed, I. c. p. expresslyagainst the Stoic iden- 

437, 6. That it should speak titi cation of aether with fire 

(392, J, 35 a, 8) of five (rroix'^la.y (l* c. III. i. 185, 2, 3) ; and, as we 

aether, fire, &c., is unimportant, see from Cic. (Acad. i. 11, 39), 

Aristotle himself had called the this was one of the most 

aether trpwrov (rroix^Tov (cf . Phil, notorious points of contest 

d. 6h', II. ii. 437, 7), and if he de- between Stoics and Peripa- 

scribed it as ertpov (r&fia «ai 6€i6' tetics. The question is not 

Tfpov rwv KoXovfiivcov trroix^icov unimportant, for on the discri- 

( Gen, An. ii. 3,736, h, 29) the trea- mination of the aether from the 

tise means the same in 392, a, 8, four elements Aristotle bases 

as eroix^Xov erepov rcov rerrdpau, the antithesis of the world 

iuefipariy re koI Qeiov. Osann, p. below and the world above. 
168,203 sq., moreover allows that 
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Chap, however manifold the forms it may assume in the 
• world.^ Still less, of course, can he admit the 
identification of God and the world : a Stoic defini- 
tion which expresses this he only adopts after 
having altered its pantheistic language.^ Finally, 
the author shows himself to be a Peripatetic by 
expressly defending ' the eternity and unchangeable- 
ness of the world (also a distinctive doctrine of 
this school) against Stoicism. Though it is clear 
from all this that the work cannot have been 
written by a Stoic or by any leader of the Stoic 
school, such as Posidonius or Chrysippus, yet in 
it the endeavour is very perceptible to unite the 

* This occupies the whole of KSff/jLos, in which it shows re- 
the sixth chapter. Here again semblance not only to the Stoics 
the polemic against Stoicism is in general, but more particu- 
unmistakable (cf. p. 397 J, 16 larly to that exposition of their 
sqq, ; 398, a, 1 sq. b, 4-22 ; 400, doctrines from which Stob. Eel. 
h, 6 sq.) and the theory (Osann, i. 444 (Phil.d, Gr. III. i.147,1 )has 
207) that the divergence from given us extracts. The altera- 
it is only a concession to the tions which are found necessary 
popular religion is quite in- in the treatise are all the more 
admissible ; the popular re- worthy of note : Kdcfiou 5*, we 
ligion is not at all in question read in Stob., ehal <fyij(rw 6 Xp6- 
here, but the Aristotelian theo- <rnnros dffrnua i^ obpavov koI 
logy ; if Chrysippus, however, yrjs koX rSiv iv robots (pinrfav^ ^ 
wished to support the popular rh iK B^av koX hvQpdyKOiv ff^arrifia 
religion, he was quite able to «oi ix rSov eyena ro{noov y€yov6' 
do this, as we have seen, without ro»y, Keyerat 5' kripas kSc/jlos 6 
contradicting the fundamental dths, kuO* hv ri hcucSfffiTiCis yiverai 
principles of his system. We Kcd r€\eiovTai, Our treatise 
may quote as a special indica- takes the first of these defini- 
tion of the Peripatetic origin tions literally, and passes over 
of our treatise that the passage the second ; for the third it 
398, &, 16 sqq. seems to have substitutes these words : A.€76tidu 
reference to I)e Motu Anim, 7, 5i K<d kripots K6afios rj rSov ZKotv 
701, J, 1 sqq. ' r6^i$ re koX ^laKSfffiTiffiSy vwh Btuv 

^ The treatise irepl KSfffiov, tc koI 8i& Bt&y <pvKa.rrofi4ir/\. 
begins, after the introduction, * C. 4, end ; c. 6, beginning ; 

c. 1, with definitions of the I. c. 397, «, 14 sq. b, 5. 
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Stoic doctrine with the Aristotelian, and partially Chap. 
to admit even those determinations to which an 
unqualified recognition is denied. With the Stoic 
writings which the author has employed, and even 
transcribed,^ he has also appiopriated Stoic doc- 
trines to a considerable extent; and this may be 
said not merely of the cosmological, astronomical, 
and meteorological details which Osann brings for- 
ward,^ but also of definitions deeply aflfecting the 
whole system. Quite at the beginning of the 
cosmological exposition,' we encounter a Chrysippean 
definition of the Koa^os. Further on it is de- 
monstrated, in the spirit and after the precedent of 
the Stoic system, that it is precisely the contrast 
between the elements and parts of the world, on 
which depends the unity and subsistence of the 
whole : * this unity itself is called, in Stoic language, 
sympathy : * and that his harmony with the Stoics 
shall not escape us, the author does not hesitate to 
quote, expressly as a witness in his own behalf,* 
the great authority of this school, Heracleitus. In 
his theory of the elements, he allies himself with 
the Stoics, though he diverges from Aristotle in 
making cold the fundamental quality of air.^ He 
adopts the Stoic doctrine of the irpsv/jba, with which 

» This will be proved later » C. 2, 392, J, 5 : 6 &^p . . . 

on. (o<f>(i^ris &V Ktd vaycrt&^ris r^v 

' Page 208 iqq. <P<ktiv. Likewise, as is shown p. 

' C. 2, beginning; vide mp. 183, 2, the Stoics, against whom 

p. 134, 2. Aristotle (cf. Phil. d. Qr. H. ii. 

* C. 5. 444) maintains cold to be the 

* C. 4, end, ax rav iraOcDv byuoih^ fundamental determination of 
-TTjTes. water, and moisture that of 

* C. 6, 396, ly 13 ; cf. c. 6, end. air. 
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Chap, there are points of contact even in the Peripatetic 
^' doctrine.^ But his approach to Stoicism is most 
striking in regard to theology. While repudiating 
the Stoic Pantheism as such, the diffusion of the 
divine substance through the world, the author quite 
approves of its propositions as soon as they are 
applied, not to the divine essence, but the divine 
force ; ^ and he accordingly teaches that the active 
influence emanating from the Deity only extends,, 
indeed, primarily to the outermost sphere of the 
universe, but spreads from this to the inner spheres,, 
and so is transmitted through the whole.^ God is,, 
therefore, the law of the whole ; * from Him proceeds 
the order of the world by means of which it is; 
classified into the various species of existences, 
through their individual seminification ; ^ and be- 
cause of this, his all-governing influence, God 
bears the manifold names, the enumeration and 
explanation of which in the treatise irspl K6a-fiov 
are stamped with the most genuine Stoicism. The 
name, the predicates, and the origin of Zeus are 
here explained quite in the Stoic sense ; avdyxTf^ 

» C. 4, 394, J, 9 : \4yerai 5^ » C. 6, 398, b, 6 sqq. 20 sq, ; 

Kol ir4p<os irvevfia ^ re iy <j>vro7s cf . 396, &, 24 sq. 

Koi (^ois Kol 8i3t irdmwv ^liiKovaa * C. 6, 400, b, 8 : y6iJL05 yh^ 

^fi^vx^s T€ Kol y6ptfio5 olffla, Cf . rifuy IffOKXiy^s 6 $€6s. The con- 

the quotations, PAii. <i. ^r.ni.i. ception of y6fios for the order 

p. 138, 1 ; 191, 1 ; 331, 3. of the universe is, as is well 

* C. 6, 397, J, 16 : 9ih Koi rS>y known, pre-eminently Stoic. 

iroLKaAuv ehrety riyh irpoiixBriffav Cf. PMl. d. Ghr, IIL i. p. 140, 

tri vdyra ravrd iffr*. 6tSov ir\4a 222 sq. 303 sq, 

ra Koi 8i' 6<t>0aXfiwy iy^dKK6iieya * C. 6, 400, b, 31 sq. This 

iifiiiy KoX 8i* ^Kor^i koX vdtrns alff' exposition likewise reminds us 

Hi<r€uSy T^ fihy d€i(f. ^wdixei irp4' of the Stoics, in the doctrine 

iroyra KarafiaXXSfieyoi K&yov oh of the J^oi CKcpfxariKoi, 
fiiiy T J 7* ohffiff. 
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ilfiapfiivT}, TTSirpcofispi]^ Nemesis, Adrasteia, the Chap. 
Moirae, are referred to him by means of Stoic etym- _ 
ologies; and for the confirmation of philosophic 
doctrines, the sayings of the poets are interspersed, 
after the manner of Chrysippus.^ It is clear that 
the author wishes indeed to maintain the Peripatetic 
doctrine, but also to combine with it as much 
Stoicism as was possible without absolute incon- 
sistency.^ That Plato likewise agrees with his 
proposition is indicated at the close of the work, 
by the approving citation of a passage from the 
* Laws' (IV., 715, E.), and we are again reminded 
of Plato, when God is extolled not merely as the 
Almighty and Eternal, but also as the prototype 
of beauty.^ But this, like all eclecticism, was 
naturally only possible by the relaxation of the 
strictly philosophic interest and philosophic de- 
finiteness; and thus we see in the writing Trspl 
Koa-fjLovy side by side with the cheap erudition dis- 
played especially in Chapters II. to IV., the popular 
theological element decidedly preponderating over 
the purely philosophical element. In the discus- 
sions on the transcendental character of the divine 
essence this religiosity even assumes a mystic 
tinge when the dignity of Grod and His exalta- 

* C. 7 ; of. Osann. p. 219 sqq. trines of the school to which 

2 That he, therefore, ceased he belonged and desired to 

to be a Peripatetic and conse- belong. 

quently * Zellerus ipse siiam ' C. 6, 399, J, 19 : ravra xph 

sententiam egregie refeUere «ol irepl Bcov ^layouffdai Hvyd^ci 

videtur* (Adam. p. 34) is a sin- fihv ovros icrxwpoTdtTou, KdKKei 

golar assertion. As if no 8i €inrpeK€<rrdrov, (uf Hh i^cufd' 

philosopher had ever mingled tou, dperf ik Kpari(rrov, &c. 
foreign elements with the doc- 
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tion above all contact with the world is made the 
chief argument against the immanence of the 
divine essence in the universe. We see here how 
eclecticism accomplished the transition from pure 
philosophy to the religious speculation of the neo- 
Platonists and their predecessors. The road of 
strict enquiry being abandoned, and those results of 
speculation alone maintained which commended 
themselves to the universal consciousness as true 
and expedient, metaphysics must necessarily be 
replaced by theology, in which the majority of man- 
kind satisfy their theoretical wants ; and if, at the 
same time this theology were based on the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the transcendency of God, and the Stoic 
idea of his omnipresent influence on the world, 
there resulted at once a theory of the imiverse in 
which the Peripatetic dualism and the substantial 
Pantheism of the Stoic school were reconciled in a 
system of dynamic Pantheism.^ 

To what period the attempt at such a reconcilia- 
tion contained in the book we have been consider- 
ing, may be assigned, is not certain, but it may be 
approximately determined. The revision of the 
treatise by Apuleius shows that it was in circulation 
as an Aristotelian work about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. The only question is, 

* The view above developed, first preparation of this work, 
of the character of the treatise independently of Petersen, to 
irepl KSafiov, has also in the whose book my attention was 
main been advanced by Peter- first drawn by Adam, this will 
sen (Z. c. p. 557 sqq.). As it be in favour of its correct- 
had already been the result of ness. 
my own investigation, in the 
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therefore, how long before this date it was com- Chap. 
posed ? That we cannot place it earlier than the first ' 

century before Christ, is probable from the evidence 
of external testimony. If the first trace of its exis- 
tence is met with in Apuleius ; if a Cicero and an 
Antiochus — to whom, by its intermediate position be- 
tween the Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, its distinct 
arrangement, general comprehensibility, and rhetori- 
cal language, it would so greatly have commended 
itself — never betray by any indication that it was 
known to them, we can scarcely suppose that it was 
written earUer than the beginning of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. But its whole character would 
lead us still more definitely to assign it to this cen- 
tury or the century immediately following. For 
before the attempt could have been made to put 
into the mouth of the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, such important concessions to the Stoics, 
the individuality of both schools must already, in 
great measure, have disappeared, and the knowledge 
of them become obscured ; in a word, philosophic 
eclecticism must have attained a development, 
which, according to all other traces, it did not attain 
before the time of Antiochus, the Academician. 
When, therefore, Eose^ would place the date of 
this work before the middle of the third century 
before Christ, the proof for this assertion must be 
very strong to counterbalance the opposite pro- 
bability. But this is so little the case ^ that we are 

* Be Arut.libr. Ord. etAtiut. * Rose's arguments are the 
36, 97 sqq. following ; (1) The passage 
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Chap, rather constrained by decisive facts to suppose that 

' the work Trspl K6a-fiov must be later than Posidonius^ 

one or more of whose writings the author employs^ 

x€pl KSfffiou c. 6, 399, b, 33 to himself says that others even 

400, a, 3, was abready tran- after Hipparchus set up other 

scribed in the pseudo-Aristo- computations : Artemidorus, for 

telian treatise vepl davnaciwv example, in agreement with the 

aKov(rfi<iTcov (c. 166, p. 846), vcpl KJct/aov, gives the length of 

which cannot be more recent the terrestrial plain as more 

than Antigonus of Carystus, than 68,000 stadia, and its 

who died about 220 B.C. But breadth more than 39,000 (Plin. 

which of the two works IRst. Nat. ii. 108, 242 »€[, Of 

has borrowed from the other Posidonins we know only that 

cannot be discovered from a he reckoned the length at 

comparison of the passages ; 70,000 (Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102) ; 

moreover the passage in the what he said of the breadth 

treatise irepl Oavfiaaioov aKova-" tradition does not inform ns, 

fidraVf which Rose believes to How anything concerning the 

be copied in irepi K<J<r/ioi;, belongs date of the treatise, therefore,, 

to a section which he himself is to be deduced from its di- 

considers to be a later addition vergence from Eratosthenes 

(ct. PhU.d.Gr.U. ii.lOdyl). On and Hipparchus, it is hard to 

this argument, therefore, no- see. (3) According to c. 3, 

thing can be based. (2)Roseob- 393 b, 23, as Rose asserts,, 

serves that in vepl KdfffJMv (c. 3, between the Caspian and Black 

393, b, 18) the breadth of the Seas there is (mvdnaros Mfibs; 

habitable plain of the earth, and this could not be main- 

&s <f>a0'iv oi ed yeoffypcufyfiffavreSy tained after Eratosthenes had 

is given as nearly 40,000 stadia, placed the breadth of this 

and its length about 70,000 isthmus at 1,000 (?) stadia, and 

stadia ; and this proves that Posidonius at 1,500 (Strabo xi. 

the work was written not only 1, 5, p. 491). Our author, 

before Hipparchus, but also however, does not maintain 

before Eratosthenes ; for Era- this ; he says, the boundaries 

tosthenes reckoned its length of Europe are fivxol u6mov 

at 77,800, and its breadth at edXarrd re TpKavla, Ka0' ^y ffre- 

38,000 stadia ; and Hipparchus, vd^raros iVO/a^s els rhv Udprov 

whom the later writers mostly St^/cet, i.e. the Caspian Sea at 

followed, counted 70,000 for the place where the isthmus 

its length and 30,000 for its between it and the Pontus 

breadth (Strabo, i, 4, 2, p. 62 (which was also designated as 

sqq,; ii. 6, 7, p. 113 sqq,). But the boundary between Europe 

how do we know that our and Asia, according to Dionys. 

author must have kept pre- Perieg. Orb, Descr. v. 20) is 

cisely to these predecessors if narrowest. The further ob- 

he were later than they ? Rose servations of Rose I venture to 
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and from whom he has, perhaps, borrowed the greater Chap. 



part of the natural science he imparts to us.^ The 

pass over, as, even supposing Kar* opO^s ywvlas fipdarai, ol 5i 
they are correct, they would awi^fiaeis iroiovpres els rh. Ko7\a 
only prove the possibility and x'^^y^'^^^^' ®^ ^^ x^^t*-^'^^ i.voi' 
not the probability or truth yovres koL y^v kvapprtyvivris 
of his theory. ^icrai Ka\ovirrai. Cf. Diog. vii. 
* It has already struck other 154 : robs ffeiaixovs 5i ylyecOai 
writers how many points of •xvci/iaros els rd KotXdifiara rris 
contact are presented by our yrjs ivZvovros ^ [koI] Ka0€tpxO4v- 
treatise with the fragments of ros, Koudd ipuffi lloffu^d>vios iv tJ 
Posidonius; and the phenome* hyZ6i^* ctvat 5' aincov robs iikv 
non deserves all consideration, ffcifffiarlas, robs dk x^'^M^'^^^^i 
Thus we find in v, K. c. 4, robs 5i K\tfiarlasj robs Si fipcur- 
396, a, 32, the definition: Ipis fiarlas, also Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 
IJikv oZv iffrlv tfKipaffis ri\lov rfxii- 21, 2. In c. 4 we read that 
fiaros fl ffcA-fivrfSf iv p4<p€i vorep^ there are two kinds of vapours, 
kolL Koi\<ip KoL ffw^x^l vphs (pav' dry and moist ; firom the latter 
rcurlcof &s iv Kar6irrp<p deapovfi4vri axise fog, dew, hoar-frost, 
KaroL KVK\ov ir€pt<p4p€iav. This clouds, rain. Sic. ; from the 
singular definition is quoted by former, winds, thunder, light- 
Diogenes, vii. 162, with the ning, &c. Compare with this, 
same words and with only Seneca, iVa/. Qti. ii. 64 : Nunc 
slight and unimportant differ- ad opinionem Posidanii rever- 
ences from Posidonius, M€T6«- tor: e terra terrenisque om- 
poXoyiK^i, In c. 4, 394, J, 21 nilnis pa/rshtmiidaefflatWypars 
sqq. our treatise maintains that, gicca etfumida : Juec fidminilnts 
of the east winds, KaiKlas is the alirnentnm est, ilia imbribus 
wind that blows from the place (which Posidonius himself 
of the sun's rising in summer, must naturally have given 
i.iniM^rTis that which comes much more at length). If dry 
from the lo'vuepivat, tdpos from vapours are shut up in the 
the x«*/**P*''<** &varo\al; of the clouds, they break through 
west winds, &py4<rrris blows them, and this causes thunder, 
from the Stpivii Ucis, C4<(>vpos With this explanation of thun- 
from the i<rnfjL€pii^y \l^ from the der our treatise also agrees (c. 
Xfifiepiv^ ^vffis. These very de- 4, 396, a, 11): tlKriekv 8i vvevfjut 
finitions are quoted by Strabo, ip y4<i>ei vaxei re Koi vorep^ kuI 
i. 2, 21, p. 29, from Posidonius. l^wOev 5t* abrov fiiaias l^yviov 
In c. 4, 396, J, 33, we read : rb. ffvvexv irt\iifiara rod v4(povs, 
Earthquakes are occasioned by fipd/j-ov kclL irdrayov iJ.4yay kjceip- 
winds being pent up in the yd^aro, fipom^v \€y6fievov. With 
cavities of the earth and seek- the explanation of snow quoted 
ing to escape : rwv 84 (reia-fiav by Diogenes (vii. 163), and no 
ot fihv els vXdyia acloyres Kar* doubt abbreviated from Posi- 
c^fias ywvias iirtK\lvrai kuAovv- donius, the somewhat more 
raif 01 54 &va pmrovvrts koX Kdrco detailed account in ircpl K6(r/Mv 
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Chap, work cannot, according to this, have been written 
^' before the middle of the first century before Christ ; 



harmonises (c. 4, 394, a, 32). The beyond those of the treatise tr^pl 
definition of the aiiXas (ap. Kdfffiov ; whereas the latter book 
Diog. I. e.\ which is most in all that it says concerning- 
probably taken, like most of those subjects bears the charac- 
the meteorological portions of ter of a summary, not pursuing 
his expositions of Stoicism, enquiries, but only comparing 
from Posidonius, we again find results ; how can we then think 
in ircpl KSfffiov (4, 396, b, 2). it more credible that Posido- 
Also what is there said (c. 2, nius should have taken his 
391, J, 16; 392, a, 5) on the opinions from this compendium 
stars and the ether, reminds than that the author of the 
us of the description of the compendium should have bor- 
Ikffrpovy which Stobseus quotes rowed his from the work of 
{Eel. i. 518) from Posidonius. Posidonius ? And if this had 
That the agreement of our ever occurred, how is it ex- 
treatise with Posidonius in plicable that later writers 
these cases is not merely acci- should have referred them all 
dental is manifest. As little to Posidonius, without a syl- 
can we suppose that their har- lable of allusion to their 
mony is the result of their ancient and well-known source,, 
common dependence on a third attested by the name of Aristo- 
exposition, which in that case tie ? But even if we disre- 
could have been nothing less gard all this, the theory will 
than a complete meteorology ; not suflBce to save the origi- 
f or in the first place Posidonius nality and higher authority 
in these matters enjoys great of our treatise unless, with 
reputation, and we cannot Hose, we assume that the 
ascribe such dependence to exposition of the Stoic cos- 
him ; and in the second, it mology (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 444) 
would be inexplicable that he was likewise taken from it. 
and not his predecessor should That this exposition, however, 
always be named as the au- altogether contradicts such a 
thority, whom he must have theory will be shown imme- 
foUowed very closely if he diately. Who can believe that 
copied him word for word, instead of the Stoic doctrines 
Still more untenable is Rose's being foisted upon Aristotle 
theory (I. c, p. 96) that Posi- out of Stoical writings by the 
donius borrowed from the trea- Peripatetic, the Stoic doctrines 
tise the passages In which he have been taken out of Aris- 
resembles it. We know that totle himself? I have, how- 
Posidonius wrote comprehen- ever, dwelt too long upon this 
sive works on meteorology, hypothesis, which is manifestly 
geography, and astronomy, the only a device to escape from 
result of his own investigations, a difficulty. The passages 
the contents of which went far quoted above place it beyond 
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probably it is rather later ; but we cannot assign it Chap. 
to a later date than the first century after the com- 



a doubt that the author of from our treatise : in it there is 
the treatise has made abundant also wanting the second of these 
use of Posidonius, and even definitions, and the third (as is 
copied from him. If this is shown I. o.) is conceived in a 
certain, we may with great manner which can only be ex- 
probability derive all his geo- plained by the design of the 
graphical and meteorological Peripatetic to bring the defini- 
dissertations (c. 3, 4) from tions ready to hand in the 
the Stoic philosopher whose Stoic authority into harmony 
achievements in these depart- with his own standpoint. Now 
ments are celebrated. To him the passage of Stobaeus only 
the detailed discussion on the claims to be an account of the 
sea especially points ; Posido- Stoic doctrine, and we clearly 
nius had written a separate see that it is not taken literally 
work on the sea, and therein from a Stoic work. But it is 
had asserted, what our treatise equally clear (and its agree- 
(c. 3, 392, hf 20) also strongly ment with our treatise places 
enforces, that the whole of the it beyond a doubt) that it is 
inhabited earth is surrounded abstracted from such a work, 
by the sea (Strabo, ii. 2, 1, 5, p. That this was Chrysippus's vepl 
94, 100 ; i. 1, 9, 3, 12, p. 6, 66). K6(r/iov, as Osann supposes, 
There is another portion of the seems to me more than doubt- 
treatise which I should sup- ful. Stobaeus himself ascribes 
pose, from its contents, to be the two first definitions of the 
borrowed from Posidonius. KSfffios to Chrysippus. But 
Osann (p. 21 1 sqq.) has already this statement he may also 
shown that the section from owe to a third writer, and 
the beginning of c. 2 to c. 3, that it is so, and that this 
392, h, 34, is almost point for third writer was no other than 
point the same as the expo- Posidonius, is probable for 
sition quoted ap. Stob. i. 144 three reasons : first, the same 
sq. (which Stobaeus no doubt definitions which Chrysippus, 
borrowed from Arius Didymus) according to Stobaeus, set up, 
even though there may be are quoted in Diog. vii. 138, 
slight differences in the ar- from the fAcrftopoXoyiidi ffroi- 
rangement and the conceptions ; x*^*'^*^ o^ Posidonius ; Posido- 
and that our treatise here also nius must, therefore, have re- 
must be a copy and not an peated them here; he would 
original is evident from what no doubt have mentioned Chry- 
is quoted p. 134, 2. For as the sippus as their author. Thus 
excerpt in Stobaeus names the section of our treatise 
Chrysippus as the source for which coincides with the pas- 
the two first of its three defini- sage of Stobaeus is so closely 
tions of the KSa-fios, this quota- connected with the foUowing, 
tion cannot have been taken in which the employment of 
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Chap, mencement of our era : since it had already been 



V. 



handed down to Apuleius as a work of Aristotle, and 
Apuleius in his copy must have found some false 
readings ^ which still exist, the probability is that it 
was composed a longer or shorter time before the 
end of the first century, B.c.^ However this may 
be, it is, at any rate, a remarkable memorial of the 
eclecticism which, about this time, had found en- 
trance even into the Peripatetic school. 

Posidonius can be proved, that comprehensible transformation 

no break is perceptible between of the predicate Xo^^ into the 

what is borrowed from Posido- name of an island, Oxe or 

nius and that which comes Loxe, is accounted for by the 

from another source. Lastly, still existing variant, \o{^ 

the dissertation on the islands, KaA.oi//Aei/^, instead of \o|^ irpSs 

and the assertion that the TVo*fo«'M^»^»'(».K. 3,393, J, 16). 
supposed mainland is also an * To fix the date of its com- 

island (Stob. 446 ; vepX K($(r/iov, position more exactly would 

c. 3, 392, J, 20 sqq.') seems to hardly be possible. That the 

suit Posidonius (as we have author wrote before Strabo 

already observed) exactly. It would seem probable, because 

seems, therefore, probable that his description of the sea (c. 

it is the same work of Posido- 3, 393, <z, 26) is less precise 

nius, his fiereapoXoyiKii aroix^i- than Strabo's (ii. 6, 19 sq. p. 

»(riSy from the first section of 122 sq.). Meantime this infer- 

which Stobaeus (i.e. Arius Didy- ence is the more unsafe if the 

mus) gives an excerpt, and author in the geographical part 

which the author of the vepi of his work has simply followed 

K6(riJLov has used in its whole Posidonius. The 4>p6in\<ns is 

extent, in which case not much apportioned to the \oyi<niKhv ; 

of the knowledge which he to the Cw/ioetJes the irp^eJrTjs 

parades (c. 2-4) can be placed and ovSpefo, to the iviOvfirirtKhv 

to his own account. the (r(a4>poa'ivri and 4yKpdr€M, 

* As Goldbacher shows (p. to the whole soul the iiKaLoaiutnj, 

681 sq.) from Apiil. Proasrti. p. iKcvOepidrns, /xcydKo^vx^a and 

288, c. 7, p. 302 Oud.). In the likewise the opposite failings, 

first of these passages Apuleius' Of these duties and faults 

unnatural translation is ex- somewhat superficial definitions 

plained by the supposition that are given ; lastly, it is shown 

in x. K. 1, 391, a, 22 he may by what conduct they are 

have read with some of our manifested; and many other 

MSS. u4pov5 ots oiicrlffeiev ; in sub-kinds of virtues and faults 

the second, the otherwise in- are brought forward. 
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Another remnant of that eclecticism we probably chap. 
possess in the short treatise on virtues and vices, also V. 
to be found in our Aristotelian collection. The doc- », ^. 

Treatise 

trine of virtue is here based on the Platonic discrimi- on tnttues 
nation of the three feculties of the soul, and the four ^'^^ ^^^'' 
chief virtues ; to these the author tries to reduce the 
virtues treated of by Aristotle ; and the correspond- 
ing vices to the evil nature of the parts of the soul 
relating to them ; while at the same time he passes 
in review the tokens and manifestation of the dif- 
ferent virtues and vices in the descriptive manner 
of the later ethics, as seems to have been especi- 
ally customary in the Peripatetic school after Theo- 
phrastus. With Stoicism there are scarcely even 
external points of harmony.^ But this short treatise 
is not of sufficient importance to detain us longer.^ 

> For Instance, perhaps, the tetic would hardly have allied 

remark that the whole treatise himself to Plato so nnhesita- 

from beginning to end is de- tingly, as if it were a matter of 

voted to the opposition of the course, in the way that the 

iwcuvtr^ and tf^cicrd. writer does in c. 1, 1249, a, 30 : 

2 Even its origin is not quite rpifitpovs 5i rris ijfvxm Xcififiwo- 

certain ; but, &om its admis- fUvris icard U\drapa, &c. There 

sion into the Aristotelian col- is also an Indication of a later 

lection, and its whole treat- period in the mention of dae- 

ment of the subject, it is pro- mons between the gods and 

bable that it emanated from parents in c. 4, 1250, b, 20; 

the Peripatetic school, and not c. 7, 1251, a, 31, under the 

from the Academy ; and if its head of piety and godlessness ; 

date cannot be precisely fixed, perhaps after the precedent of 

we may assign it, generally the Pythagorean Gk>lden Poem 

speaking, to the period of (v. 3). 
Eclecticism. An earlier Peripa- 
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Chap. 
VI. 

JET. 
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firgt 
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Itspraeti- 
oal char- 
rooter, 
exempli- 
fied in 
Cicero, 



From the preceding chapters it will be seen how, 
in the first century before Christ, the three scienti- 
fically most important schools of philosophy had 
coincided in a more or less strongly developed 
eclecticism. This mode of thought must have com- 
mended itself the more readily to those who, from 
the outset, had concerned themselves rather with the 
practically applicable fruits of philosophic studies than 
with strict science. Such was the case with Cicero.* 
Cicero's youth falls in a period in which not only 
the influence of Greek philosophy on Soman culture, 
but also the approximation and partial blending of 
the philosophic schools had already begun to develop 
themselves strongly.^ He himself had become ac- 
quainted with the most various systems, partly from 
the writings of their founders and representatives and 



* Concerning Cicero as a 
philosopher, cf ., besides Ritter 
(iv. 106-176), Herbart, Werke, 
xii. 167 sqq.\ Kiihner, M. T. 
Ciceronis in PhUosophia/m 
Mertta, Hamb. 1825 (this is 
only to be regarded as a labor- 
ious collection of materials); 
concerning his philosophical 
works, cf . Hand in Ench, tind 



Oruber^s Allg. Encyol. sect. i. 
17,226 sqq.\ Bemhardy, Rom. 
lAtt. 769 sqq, ; and the treatises 
named in the passages quoted 
imfray pp. 148, 6 ; 149, 1. 

* Cicero, as is well known, 
was bom on the 3rd January, 
648 A.u.c. (i.e. 106 B.C.), and 
therefore some years after the 
death of Pansetius. 
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partly from his teachers. In his earliest youth, Chap. 
the Epicurean doctrine had commended itself to him 
through the teaching of Phsedrus ; ^ after this 
Philo of Larissa introduced him to the new Academy,^ 
among whose adherents he persistently reckoned 
himself; at the same time he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of the Stoic Diodotus who also remained at a 
later period in close proximity to him ; ^ before the 
commencement of his public career* he visited 
Greece, attended the instructions of his old teacher 
Phaedrus and those of Zeno, the Epicurean,* but 
with special eagerness those of Antiochus,® the chief 
founder of Academic eclecticism, and he entered into 
a connection with Posidonius, which continued till the 
death of that philosopher.^ Also in philosophical lite- 
rature he had taken such a wide survey that we cannot 
withhold from him the praise of wide reading, though 
at the same time his knowledge of that literature is 
neither independent nor thorough enough to warrant 
his being called a man of great erudition.® He him- 
self based his fame not so much on his own enquiries 

* £^. ad lam. xiii. 1 : -1 ® The writers on philosophy 
PluedrOf qui nobis, cum pusri to whom he most commonly 
essemusy antequam Philonem refers and most frequently 
cognovimus,valdeutphilos(yphus quotes are Plato, Xenophon, 
. . . prohahatuT, Aristotle (of whom, however, 

' Vide mpray p. 76, 2, 3. he seems only to have known 

* Vide swpra, p. 70, 3. some popular and rhetorical 

* In 78 and 77 B.C. ; there- works), then Theophraatus and 
fore in his 29th and 30th year ; Dicaearchus, with their political 
Plut. Cic. 3 sq, writings. Grantor, Panaetius, 

* Phil, d, Gr, in. i. 373, 2; Hecato, Posidonius, Clitoma- 
374, 1. chus, Philo, Antiochus, Philo- 

* Supra, p. 87, 1. demus (or Zeno). 
' Supra, p. 68, 4. 

l2 
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Chap, into philosophy as on the art with which he had 
clothed Greek philosophy in a Boman dress, and 
made it accessible to his countrymen.^ He only 
arrived, however, at this literary activity in his 
more advanced age, when he had been compelled to 
renounce public ser\dce,^ and thus his manifold and 
tolerably extensive philosophical works are com- 
pressed into the space of a few years.* But our 
astonishment at the rapidity of his work will be 
considerably lessened when we look more closely at 
his mode of procedure in the compilation of his 
philosophical works. In one portion of these he 
does not directly express his own views, but aUows 
each of the most important philosophic schools to 
explain theirs through one of their adherents,* 
and for this purpose he seems almost throughout 
to have made free use of the several expositions 
which lay ready to hand, and to have confined 
himself mainly to the comparison, representa- 
tion, and elucidation of their contents.* And even 

' Of the merit which he ber 3rd, 43 B.C., his activity as 

claims for himself in this re- a philosophical writer occupies 

spect Cicero often speaks while only about three years, 
defending his philosophical * As in the Academioa, Be 

works against censure, e.g. Flnihmy De Natv/ra Beor%mi, 

Fin, i. 2, 4 %g[g[. ; Acad. i. 3, 10 ; Be Bivinatione, 
Tnw. i. 1 sqq. ;N.B,i,i\ Off, i. * 'AxSypcupa stmt, confesses 

1, 1 8q, Cicero himself in a much-quoted 

• Acad. I, c. ; Tu$c. i. 1, 1 ; 4, passage (ad Att. xii. 62), mmore 
7 ; N. B.l. c, Idbore fivmt : verba ta/ntwm, 

• The earliest of these (irre- affero^ qtiibtis abmido; and that 
spective of his two political this, in spite of jPi».i. 2,4 (iViw 
works), the Consolatio, the i/fiterpretv/m fungimvr mwiere, 
fforteimns, and the first version &c.)» is no exaggerated modesty, 
of the Aeademica, fall in the is sufficiently proved by the 
year 709 A.u.c, i.e. 45 B.C. As recent investigations into the 
Cicero was murdered on Decem- sources of his expositions. In 
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-where he speaks in his own name, he frequently Chap. 
allies himself so closely to older writings that his 
own works are scarcely more than reproductions 
of these.^ Yet this is no great disadvantage in 
regard to our knowledge of his standpoint, since he 
<5an only bring forward the views of others as his 
own when he agrees with them ; and even in his 
expository dialogues he, as a rule, sufficiently indi- 
cates which of the theories under discussion he 
approves. 

His standpoint may be generally described as an HU scepH- 

cum, 

the Academioa he had borrowed served him as a model (vide Phil. 

from Antiochus that which, in d. Gr. II. ii. 63) ; for the Congo- 

the first version, he placed in latio, Grantor's xepl •w4v$ovs 

the mouth of Lucullus, and (ibid. II. i. 899, 3). The prin- 

ufterwardsinthemouthofVarro cipal source of the first book 

(vide mpra^ p. 86, 3) ; the seep- of the TusciiUmae seems to 

tical dissertations he had pro- have been the writings of 

bably taken from Philo as well Posidonius and Grantor ; of the 

:as from Glitomachus (vide Phil, second, Panaetius (vide supraj 

d. Ghr. m. i. 501, 3). The source p. 41, 3 ; Heine, Font. Tiiac, Dis' 

of the fifth book in De Finihus put. 11 sq.) ; of the fourth, 

is to be found in Antiochus Posidonius (as Heine, I. c. p. 

(vide svprat p. 86, 3), and that 13 sq.y supposes), or Antiochus 

the rest originated in the same (videPhil, d. Ghr, IIL i. 617, 1). In 

way, admits of no doubt. For the treatise Be Fato he appears 

the first book on the gods two to repeat the inferences of 

Epicurean treatises (concerning Glitomachus. The books Be 

which cf. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. Officii^ keep in substance to 

^73, 2 ; 374, 1) are employed ; Panaetius' work of the same 

for the second, probably one name (vide supra, p. 41, 8); 

x)f Posidonius and one of Panae- the substance of the Topica has 

tins (cf. mpra^ p. 41, 3) ; for probably been furnished by 

the third, and for the second Antiochus (vide svpra, p. 86, 3). 

half of the first, Glitomachus It may reasonably be supposed 

(Phil. d. Gr. in. i. 505, 3). Be that it was the same with the 

Bivi/naMone is worked out from other works whose Greek pro- 

Posidonius, Panaetius, and Gli- totypes have not hitherto been 

tomachus (vide ibid. III. i. p. ascertained, though Gicero may 

337, 1 ; and supra, 41, 3). not in all of them have been 

* For his HortensiuSt Aris- dependent on his predecessors 

totle's liporp^irriKhs probably to the same extent. 
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Chap, eclecticism founded upon scepticism. The very 
• habit we have already mentioned, of stating argu- 

ments for and against, without drawing any con- 
elusion, indicates a tendency to scepticism, for this 
procedure cannot be compared with the indirect 
development of thought in the Platonic dialogues, 
or with the Socratic conversations, from which 
Cicero himself derives it ; ^ its true analogy is 
with the colloquies of Cameades ; ^ and it can only 
originate in the fact that the philosopher is not 
satisfied with any theory, but objects to something 
in every given system. Cicero, however, expressly 
avows himself as belonging to the new Academy,* 
and brings forward in his own name the argu- 
ments with which it had denied the possibility of 
knowledge.* For himself, one of the great reasons,, 
if not the greatest, for his doubt, seems to lie in the 
disagreement of the philosophers concerning the 
most important questions ; at any rate, he not only 
pursues this subject with predilection,^ but ex- 
pressly remarks that he attaches much greater 
value to it than to all that has been said by the 
Academy on the deception of the senses and the 
impossibility of any fixed definition of ideas.^' 

> Tmc. i. 4, 8 ; v. 4, 11 ; N. D. * Acad. ii. 20 sqq. I think it 

i. 6, 11. unnecessary to specify these 

* Cf . Tusc, V. 4, 11 : Quem arguments further in this place, 

morem cv/ni Cameades aaiitu- as they are not to be considered 

gime oopiosissimeque tenuisset, original, and have been quoted, 

fecn/mus et alius scepe et nvper Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 600 sqq. 

in Tusoula^io, ut ad earn conr- * Loc. cit. 33, 107; c. 36 sq. ;. 

suetiidi/nem disputa/remvs. N. D. i. 1, 1 ; 6, 13 ; iii. 15, 39. 

» Acad. ii. 20; 22, 69; i. 4, • Acad. ii. 48, 147: Posthac 

13 ; 12. 43, 46 ; N. D. i. 5, 12 ; tamen, &um heec quceremns^. 

Qffie. iii. 4, 20. pativs de dissensionihts tamMs- 
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Scepticism with him, therefore, is not so much the Chap^ 



VI. 



fruit of an independent enquiry as the consequence 
of the uncertainty in which the strife of philosophic 
theories has placed him ; it is only the reverse side 
of his eclecticism, only a sign of the same indepen- 
dence of his Greek predecessors which that eclecti- 
cism expresses : so fer as the philosophers are to be 
reconciled, the common elements from their sys- 
tems are co-ordinated ; so far as they are at strife, 
knowledge respecting the debated points is de- 
spaired of, because the authorities neutralise one 
another. 

Thus it is that doubt in Cicero cannot have by ^^^ limits 
any means the importance or significance that it fiowaoe. 
had had in the new Academy; and we therefore 
see him, in fact, limiting his scepticism in two re- 
spects : for he attributes greater worth to the 
knowledge derived from probability than the 
Academy, and he makes hardly any use of certain 
parts of the philosophy derived from his sceptical 
principle. If he is within the principles of the 
Academy in replying, like Cameades, to the objec- 
tion that scepticism makes all action impossible 
— that for action full certainty is not necessary, 
but only greater probability ; * we cannot consider 
him so in the explanation he gives concerning 

swm/morwm, vvrorum disseramus, dUcipUnas, quam de oculorum 

de obsewritate luxtwrce deque sensuvmque reliqtufrwm men- 

errore tat phUosophorvmi, qui de daciU et de sorite aut pseudo- 

donis contraHisque rehis tant- meno, qua8 plagas ipsi contra se 

opere discrepa/nt, ut cum plus Stoici texueru/nt, 
wno verum esse lum possitt * Acad. ii. 31 : c. 33, 105, 

jaeere necesse sit tot tarn nohiles 108 ; N B, i. 5, 12. 
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Chap, the aim of his method of disputation. This method 
^•^ was to enable him, by testing the various theories, 
to find out the theory which had the most in its 
favour,* Doubt is, therefore, only the preparation 
for a positive conviction ; and even if this conviction 
does not reach the full certainty of knowledge but 
only an approximate certainty, it suffices, as we 
already know, for practical life, the end and aim of 
the Ciceronian philosophy. There is no mistaking 
the fact : the two elements of the Academic philo- 
sophy, the denial of knowledge, and the assertion 
of a knowledge of probability, stand here in a dif- 
ferent relation from that which they occupy with 
Cameades ; for him, doubt itself, the suspension of 
judgment, had been the proper aim of philosophic 
enquiry ; the theory of probability was only in the 
second rank, and resulted from the consideration 
of that which remained over from doubt; but to 
Cicero the discovery of the probable appears as the 
original problem of philosophy, and doubt has value 
only as a means and a condition of the solution of 
this problem. Cicero himself therefore plainly de- 
clares that his scepticism was properly only in regard 
to the Stoic demand for an absolute knowledge ; 
with the Peripatetics, on the other hand, who do not 
claim so much in respect to knowledge, he is funda- 

' Tu8c. 1, 4, 7 : Ponere juhe- dUserendi. Nam ita faciUime 

ham de quo quis audAre vellet: quid veri simillimum esset inve- 

ad id aut sedens aut ambulans niri posse Socrates arditrabatur. 

ditpvtabamt . . . fiehat autem Similarly (v. 4, 11) this proce- 

ita, ut cvmi is qui audire vellet dure claims the advantage, id 

dixisset quid sibi videretur, turn nostram ipsi seiitentiam tegere^ 

ego contra dicerem. Hcec est mus, errore alios levaremus, et 

envnif ut scis, vetus et Socratica in omm disputaMone quid esset 

ratio contra aZterius opinionem simillvfmim veri qucereremus. 
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mentally agreed.* But even this modified scepticism Chap. 
receives still further limitations. Though our philo- * 

sopher expresses himself hesitatingly on the subject, 
yet, all things considered, it is only as to purely 
theoretical enquiries that he is in harmony with the 
new Academy : practical principles on the contrary 
and the philosophic and religious convictions directly 
connected with them, he does not wish to question 
in the same way. He objects to dialectic that it 
guarantees not real knowledge but only formal 
rules on the construction of propositions and infer- 
ences;^ his judgment on physics, exclusive of 
theology, is that it is far easier for physics to say 
what things are not, than what they are ; ^ it would be 
presumptuous to arrogate to itself a knowledge, even 
of its most universal principles ; * no human eye is 
keen enough to penetrate the darkness with which 
the nature of things is concealed ; ^ and even if we 
have to limit these expressions to the case of theo- 
logy, we find no opposite declarations counter- 
balancing them in regard to natural enquiries 
proper. In ethics, on the contrary, though he finds 
considerable discord among the philosophers on 
the most important questions;^ and he himself, 

* Fm. V. 26, 76. ista omnia^ LucuUej crassis 
' Acad. ii. 28, 91 ; cf . Phil, occultata et circtmfusa tenebris, 

d, Qt. in. i. 503, 5. vt nulla assies humani ingenii 

* N. D. i. 21, 60: Omnibus tanta Ht, quce penetrare in 
fere in rebtis et maxime in, ccehimf terram intra/re possit, 
physioiSf quid non hit citing, Corpora nostra nan novimus, &c. 
^uam quid sit dixerim. § 124 : Satisne tandem ea nata 

* Acad. ii. 36, 116: Ustne sunt nobis, quce nervorum nMwra 
quisquam tanto infiatiis errore, sit, quae vencurum ? Tem^mmme 
ut sibi se iUa sci/re perstiaserit ? quid animus sit ? &c. 

» Acad. ii. 39, 122: Latent • Acad. ii. 42; c. 48, 147. 
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Chap, as we shall presently discover, cannot avoid fluctua- 
' tion in replying to them; yet we soon perceive 
that here he is far from admitting the same justifica- 
tion to doubt as in the purely theoretical sphere. 
What he occasionally says in his discussions concern- 
ing the Law8y that he does not intend to examine 
further the doubt of the new Academy,* he seems 
to have made a general rule in his moral philosophy; 
for in none of his writings on this subject does he pay 
any regard to the considerations which he himself 
had previously raised ; but as soon as the doubt in 
the enquiries of the Academy has had space to express 
itself, the highest good and duties ^ are treated of 
in the moral discussions in a wholly dogmatic tone, 
though at the same time without any fixed plan. 
In connection therewith we also find our philo- 
sopher bringing forward opinions about God and the 
human soul, which are manifestly for him some- 
thing more than uncertain conjectures, though even 
here he despairs of absolute certainty of know- 
ledge. He constantly says that he is merely fol- 
lowing probability — and expressing his own per- 
sonal opinion.' But that he was really a consistent 

* Legg, i. 13, 39 : Perturhor maxime veri simile est et quo 
tricem avtern ha/rvm omnivm omnes duce natv/ra veni/mus, 
rerum Aoademiam ha/no ah Deos esse ; and at the concla- 
Aroesila et Cameade recentem sion of the treatise, iii. 40, 96 : 
eworemus ut sUeM, Nwn si Ita disoessimus, ut VeU^o CotttB 
invaserit in, Jubo . . . nimias dispvtatio verier, mihiBaXhi ad 
edet rumas. Quam qiddem ego veritatis similitTtdinem videre- 
plaoare ctipio, submovere non tv/r esse propensior. Tuse. iv. 4, 
audeo. 7: Sed de/endat qiiod qidsque 

* Proof of this will presently sentit ; stmt enimjudicia libera : 
be given. nos . . . quid sit in qvaque re 

' So JV. 2>. i. 1, 2: Quod maxime probdbile semper re* 
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adherent of Caxneades ^ could only be inferred from Chap. 
such utterances if his whole procedure corresponded ' 

with them. This, however, is not the case. His 
convictions are not so fixed and decided that he 
trusts unconditionally to them, and he is never so 
sure of them that he does not keep before him the 
probability of having, at another time, another 
opinion about the same subjects; indeed, he is 
superficial enough to pride himself on his fickle- 
ness.^ But even his doubt is too shallow to deter 
him from statements which a member of the new 
Academy would not have ventured to advance so 
explicitly. Though he calls the existence of the 
gods merely probable, he immediately adds that 
were the belief in providence abolished, all piety, 
and fear of Grod, all human commimity and justice, 
would be destroyed ; ' which he could not possibly 
have said if that belief had had for him merely the 
value of even a probable conjecture. Moreover, when 
he founds an argument for the truth of a belief in 
gods on its universality, he does so without any 
limitation, in his own name.^ This is also the case, 
as we shall find, with his development of the teleo- 
logical argument, his utterances concerning the unity 
of Grod and the divine government of the universe, 
on the dignity of man, and the immortality of tlie 
soul. A logical scepticism is here not in question : 

quvremu$, V. 29, 82 9q. ; Aoad. aeademiker. Oldenb. 1860 

ii. 20, 66: Ego vero ipse et (^€hymn, progr.). 

magnus qmdem sum opinator, ^ Tnso. v. 11, 33 ; vide i/nfaa^ 

non enim sfum scupiens^ &c. Vide p. 167, 1. 

infra, p. 157, 1. » JV. 2). i. 2, 3 sg. 

* Bunneister, Gic. als Neu- * Vide imfra, p. 161, 1, 167. 
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Chap, the philosopher, no doubt, mistrusts human know 
' ledge, and holds greater or less probability to be the 
highest thing attainable ; but he reserves to himself 
the power of making an exception to this rule in all 
eases where a pressing moral or mental necessity 
demands q, more fixed conviction. 
PracHeal This more confident treatment of practical ques- 

^;^ tions has, however, with Cicero so much the more 
significance, because, according to his view, the 
whole problem of philosophy is exclusively contained 
in them. Though he admits that knowledge is a 
good in and for itself, and further, that it secures 
the purest and highest enjoyment ; ^ and though he 
expressly includes physics in this admission,^ yet 
not knowledge itself, but its effects on life appear 
to him the ultimate aim of philosophic enquiry. 
Knowledge completes itself only in action ; action 
has, therefore, a higher value than knowledge ; ^ the 
enquiry concerning the highest good is the most 
important of all enquiries, and determines the whole of 
philosophy : * the best philosophy is that of Socrates, 
which does' not trouble itself with things which lie 
beyond our sphere of vision, and, being convinced 
of the uncertainty of human knowledge, applies 
itself entirely to moral problems.^ The proper aim 

> Fin. i. 7, 26 ; Tuso. v. 24 sq. ; c. 21, 71. 

N. D. ii. 1, 3 ; cf. the following * Fin. v. 6, 16 : Hoc {svmmo 

note. hono) enini oongtituto in pMlo' 

^ Acad, ii. 41, 127; T^iso.v.^sophia constitnta sunt omnia, 

3, 9; 24, 69; Fin. iv. 5, 12; &c. 

Fragm, from Hortensius, ap. * Acad. i. 4, 16 ; cf. Fin, ii. 

Augustin. De Trvn. xiv. 9. 1, 1; Tiisc^ v. 4, 10. 

• Off, i. 43, 163 ; cf . c. 9, 28 ; 
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of philosophy, therefore, may be attained in spite of Chap. 
the restriction of our knowledge : we know nothing ^^ 
with absolute certainty ; but we know that which is 
most important with as much certainty as we require 
to know it; scepticism is here merely the imder- 
lying base of a mode of thought, which is founded 
upon the practically useful; and because this 
tendency towards the practical best harmonised 
with the disposition of the Roman and the states- 
man, Cicero was more susceptible to the doctrine of 
Gameades than he would otherwise have been ; be- 
cause purely theoretical enquiries already appeared 
to him worthless and transcendental, he abandons 
also the scientific proof of their impossibility ; but 
as soon as his practical interests come in contact 
with doubt he makes a retreat, and would rather 
content himself with a bad expedient, than admit 
the inevitable consequences of his own sceptical 
statements. 

If we ask, then, from whence we are to derive His eelee- 
our positive convictions, we have already been told ^*^^*'''*' 
that the probable is best discovered by the com- 
parison and testing of diflferent views : the positive 
element in Cicero's scepticism is that eclecticism, 
which we shall presently have an opportunity of 
examining further.* But in order to decide be- 

^ It will here suffice to recall 33 : Tu quidem tabelUs ohtig- 

the characteristic observations natu agU tiieovm et tegtifiearU 

in Off. ilL 4, 20 : Nobis aviem qvid dixerim aliquando met 

nostra Aoademia magwam licen' soripserim. Cvm aliis isto modo, 

tiam dot, tit quodcurique maxime qm legihus impositis dispvtamt ; 

prohahUe occvrrat id nostrojvre nos in diem vivimus ; jquodcvm^ 

liceat de/endere, Tusc, v. 11, que nostros animos prohabiUtate 
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Chap, tween opposite opinions, we must have the standard 
' of decision in our hands, and as philosophic enquiry 
consists in this very proving of diflferent views, such a 
standard must be abeady given before every scientific 
investigation. Two things seem then to be directly 
present : the evidence of the senses and the evidence 
of consciousness. Even the first, in spite of his 
many complaints of the deception of the senses, is 
not despised by Cicero ; he says that it would be 
contrary to nature, and must make all life and 
action impossible, if we admitted no conviction 
{jproharey not assentiri) and that among those con- 
victions which force themselves upon us with the 
greatest probability, the assurance of the senses 
occupies one of the foremost places ; ^ for this reason 
he employs sensible evidence as an example of the 
highest certainty ; ^ and he himself in all his writ- 
ings appeals generally to experience and historical 
matters of fact. In accordance with his whole 
tendency, however, he is forced to lay the chief 
stress on the other side, on the witness internal to 
us ; for his interest belongs not to the external but 
to the moral world, and even in his ethical doctrine 

percussUt id dicimus; itaque vt sit visnm illnd prohdbUe 

soli swrnus liberi. neqne ulla re impeditum (&ir«p(- 

^ Acad. ii. 31, 99 : TaXe vimm ffvcurrov, cf. Part III. i. 616 sq,) 

nullum esse, ut ;perceptio ooii- vwvebit'UT. Non enim est e saxo 

sequeretur, vt antem prohatio, sculptiis aut e rohore dolatus. 

muUa. JEtenim contra naturam Hdhet carpus, hdbet animv/in : • 

esset, siprobahile nihil esset, et movetvr mente, movetur sensi- 

sequitur omnis vitcB . . . eversio, bvs: vt eimvltarera rideantnr, 

Itaqve et sensihus prohamda &c. Neque nos contra sensus 

multa sunt, &c. Qu^aecwnqvs res aliter dicimus, ac Stoici, &c. 

eum [sajnentem'] sic attinget, ^ Loc, oit. c. 37, 119. 
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he throughout allies himself with those philosophers Chap. 

who have made independence of the external and ^' 

dominion over sensuality their watchword. All our 

conviction, therefore, according to Cicero, depends 

in the last resort upon direct internal certainty, upon 

the natural feeling for truth, or innate knowledge ; Doctrine 

and this theory which gained so important an in- f ^^^f 

Jo r knowledge, 

fluence in the later, especially the Christian philo- 
sophy, he was the first to enunciate definitely ; ^ for 
though Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus had 
preceded him with similar doctrines, yet our previous 
enquiries have shown that none of these taught 
innate knowledge in the strict sense : the reminis- 
cence of ideas, according to Plato, must be awakened 
by methodical study, and their content fixed ; we 
attain to the principles that are beyond proof, 
according to Aristotle, by the scientific road of in- 
duction ; the TrpoXrfylns of Epicurus and the Kovval 
svvoiac of the Stoics are only abstracted from ex- 
perience. Here on the contrary there is an asser- 
tion of a knowledge antecedent to all experience 
and science, and concerning the most important 
truths. The germs of morality are inborn in us, 
if they could develop themselves undisturbed, 
science would be unnecessary; only through the 
perversion of our natural disposition arises the need 
of a technical training to virtue.^ The conscious- 

^ It is possible, indeed, that ingeniU nostris semina innata 

he may herein have followed viHutwm; qtus H adolescere 

Antiochus ; but how far this is Uceret,ip8ano8 adbeatamvitiwi 

the case cannot now be ascer- natura perdneeret ; only the 

tained. obscuring of natural conscious- 

2 Tuge, iiL 1, 2 : Sunt enim ness through evil habits and 
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Chap, ness of right is implanted in man by nature ; 
^^' subsequently a tendency to evil is formed which 
obscures it.* Nature has endowed our spirit not 
only with a moral disposition, but also with the 
fundamental notions of morality preceding any 
instruction, as an original dowry; it is only the 
development of these innate notions which is in- 
cumbent on us : ^ with reason, those impulses are 
directly given which prompt men to moral com- 
munity with others and the investigation of truth.' 
The essence of moral activity may, therefore, be 
deduced not merely from the intuition of distin- 
guished men, but also from the universal conscious- 
ness, with greater certainty than from any definition 
of ideas ; the nearer the individual still stands to 
nature, the more keenly will this be reflected in 
him : we learn from children what is according to 
nature.* BeUef in the Deity rests upon the same 

false opinions makes a doctrine ohoamtf nihU ampliiis. Itaque 

and science necessary. nogtrvmi est {quod Tiogtrmn dieo, 

^ Legg. i. 13, 33 : Atque hoe a/rUs egf), ad ea prinoipia qua 

in omni hoc ditputatione Ho aecepimus conseqiientia exqui- 

intelUgi volo, jus quod dica/n rere, quod sit id quoad volumus 

Tuitwram esse, tanta/ni a/utem esse effectum. 

oorrvpUlammdUe oonsuetvdinis, ' Fin. ii. 14,46: Ead&ntque 

ut ah ea ta/nquami ignictiM eX' ratio fecit hominem hominum. 

stinguantur a natura dati ajfpetentem, &c. . . . eadem 

exoria/ntwque et oonfirmentu/r naUvra eupiditatem ingenuit 

vitia contraHa, homini veri irweniendi, &c. 

* Fin. V. 21, 59 : {Na;twra luh Further evidence for these pre- 

minx) dedit talem mentem, quee positions is easily to be found. 

omnem virtutem accipere posset, * Loc. eit. 14, 45 : Iffonestttm] 

ingenuitque sine doctrina quale sit rum tarn definitions 

notitias parvas rerum qua sum usu* inteUigi potest 

max imar um et quasi ifistituit . . . qticum oommuni omnium 

doeere et induxit in ea quce judieio atque opti/nii et^tisque 

inerant tanquam elementa vir- studiis atque faetis. On the 

tutis,. Sed vvrtutem ipsam vn- same subject, vide ▼. 22, 61 : 
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"basis : by virtue of the human spirit's affinity with Chap. 



Crod, the consciousness of God is immediately given 
with self-consciousness : man has only to remember 
his own origin in order to be led to his Creator.^ 
Nature, therefore, herself instructs us concerning 
the existence of Grod,^ and the strongest argument 
for this truth is its universal recognition ; for that 
in which all agree without previous persuasion, 
must always be regarded as an utterance of nature.* 
The inmiortality of the soul must likewise belong to 
these innate truths, of which we are convinced 
through universal consent ; * and in the same way 
Cicero seems to presuppose the freedom of the will 

Indicant pveri in quihus ut in id enim viUogo more fieri solet 

speculis natwa cernitur, (observe here the distinction 

* Legg. i. 8, 24 : Animvmi . . . between tnos and natv/ra) : 
€886 ingeneratum a Deo : ex quo onine8 ta/nien e88e rim et natu- 
rere rel agnatio nohig cum rami divina/m arbitrantur, Neo 
Ciele8tibi(8 rel genus rel stirps rero id collocutio homimim aut 
appellari potest. Itaquc ex tot consensus effeclt : non institutis 
generihus nuUum est animal ojnnioest confirmata^nonlegibus, 
prcEter hominem quod haheat Omni aute^n in re consensio 
notitia/nialiquam Dei. Ipsisque o^nyiium gentium lex natu/ns 
ijiJiominibusnulIu gens est neque putanda est (cf. § 35; omnium 
tarn immansuetaneque tarn f era ^ consensus natures rox est). Vide 
qu€s non, etiamsi ignoret qualem also gup. note 1. If Cicero else- 
hahere Deum deceat, tamen where makes his Academic 
habendum sciat. Ex quo ^- philosopher claim this proof 
dtur illudf ut is agncscat D&iim, {N. D. i. 23, 62 ; ili. 4, 11) from 
qui unde ortus sit quasi recor- the consensus gentium which is 
detur ac noscat. put in the mouth of the Epi- 

* Tusc. i. 16, 36 : Deog egge curean as well as the Stoic 
natura opinamiur. Cf. iV. D. i. (iV. D. i. 16, 43 sq. ; ii. 2, 5) 
1, 2. he implies here (i. 23, 62 ; ill. 

* Tusc. i. 13, 30: Firmissi- 40, 95) what is placed beyond 
mum hoc afferri Hdetti/r^ cur a doubt by passages from his 
Deog egge credamugf quod nulla other works, that Cotta did not 
gens tami fera, nemo omnium express his opinion on the sub- 
tami sit imma/nis, at jug nientem ject. 

7ion imhuerit Deorum opinic. ^ Tugc. i. 12 gq. ; 16, 35 gq. 
Multi de Diig prava gentiunt ; 

M 
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Chap, simply as an internal matter of fact.^ In a word, 

' philosophy, as well as morality, is here foimded on 

direct consciousness : this is the fixed point from 

which the testing of philosophic opinions sets out, and 

to which it returns. 

The material results of Cicero's philosophy have 
nothing distinctive, and can therefore be only 
shortly discussed in this place. As to the chief 
philosophic sciences, dialectic is regarded merely in 
the sceptical manner already mentioned. In the 
domain of physics, theological and psychological 
enquiries alone have any value for Cicero ; questions 
of other kinds— for instance, concerning the number 
of the elements, whether there are four or five ; con- 
cerning the material and efficient principle and the like 
—are only touched upon in cursory historical notices, 
or in a sceptical comparison of different doctrines. In 
the estimation of this philosopher, the chief thing is 
ethics. With ethics, therefore, I commence. 
Promin- Cicero develops his ethical principles, as, indeed, 

ence of his whole philosophic doctrine, in the criticism of 
hii phih- ^^ f*^^r contemporary theories, the Epicurean, Stoic, 
sophy. Academic, and Peripatetic. Of these four systems, 
he opposes himself definitely to the first alone. 
The Epicurean doctrine of pleasure appears to him 
so strikingly to contradict the natural destiny and 
natural necessities of man,^ the facts of moral con- 
sciousness and of moral experience, that we have 
no need to enter more particularly into the remarks 
with which he opposes it in the second book of De 

> De Fato, c. 14. « Fin, i. 7, 23, sq, ; ii. 14, &c. 
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FinihuSy and elsewhere — generally speaking, rather Chap 
in the tone of a rhetorician than in the severer strain 
of a philosopher. On the other hand, his judgments 
on the three remaining systems are far from being 
consistent. Even as to the reciprocal relation of 
these systems, he is never quite clear. For though he 
remains true to the assertion of his master Antio- 
chus in regard to the Academy and the Peripatetics 
— viz. that these two schools, as they agree generally, 
especially coincide in their ethics, and that the 
feebler morality of Theophrastus and of later Peri- 
patetics is not farther removed from the moral 
doctrine of the Academy than from the original 
doctrinefs of Aristotle ^ — yet he is uncertain whether 
he shall explain the diflference between the Stoics 
and these two schools as essential, or unessential, 
as a divergence in fact or in words. While, on the one 
hand, he repeatedly maintains distinctly and in his 
own name, that Zeno is really at one with his pre- 
decessors, and only changes their expressions ; * on 
the other, he gives a tolerably long list of the points 
in which the Stoic morality differs from that of the 
Academy and Peripatetics,^ and he speaks of the 
opposition, as we shall presently find, with a full 
acknowledgment of its importance. Cicero cer- 
tainly makes use of a very poor expedient to justify 
this contradiction, when he says that, as a member 
of the Academy, he has a right to follow the pro- 

» Acad. i. 6, 22 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 26 ; v. 8, 22 ; 25, 74 ; 29, 88 

sq. ; 6, 12 ; cf . 25, 76 ; Tiigo. iv. Off. i. 2, 6 ; Tuso. v. 11, 34. 

3. 6 ; V. 30, 85 ; Off. iii. 4, 20. « Acad. i. 10. 

2 Fin, iii. 3, 10 nq. ; iv. 20- 

M 2 
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• 

Chap, bability of that time without regard to conse- 

quences.^ But even for himself he seems unable 

in this discussion to find any fixed standpoint. So 
far, indeed, as the statements of both sides agree — 
in the universal principles of life according to 
nature, and in the unconditional appreciation of 
virtue, he is quite sure of himself;^ but as soon as 
the roads diverge he knows no longer which he shall 
follow. The grandeur, consistency, and severity of 
the Stoic ethics excite his admiration ; it appears 
to him nobler to regard virtue as suflScient for 
happiness and not to distinguish between the good 
and the useful, than to assent to the opposite view 
of the Peripatetics;^ he finds the Stoics' admis- 
sion of the affections weak, and their moral prin- 
ciples hazardous, since that which is faulty in its 
nature, like the affections, should not merely be 
restricted, or, still less, regarded as a help to virtue, 
but wholly eradicated.^ He reproaches them with 
the inconsistency of assuming goods with which the 
happy man may dispense, and evils which he may 
endure ; and thus distinguishing from the happiness 
of the virtuous as such, a supreme happiness, and 
from the perfect and complete life, a life that is 
more than complete.^ He prefers, therefore, to follow 
the nobler mode of thought, to call the wise man 
happy imder all circumstances, even in the bull of 

* TuBC, V. 11, 33; supra, p. Ritter, iv. 134*2'^., 157 sqq. 

157, 1. ♦ Ticsc. iv. 18 sqq. ; Off. i. 25, 

« Acad. i. 6, 22 ; Fin. iv. 10,&c. 88 ; cf . Acad. i. 10, 36, 38. 

» l^sc. V. 1, 1 ; 25, 71 ; Off. * Fin. v. 27 sq. ; Tusc. v. 8- 

iii. 4, 20 ; cf . with the following, 12, 15 sq. 
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Phalaris ; ^ he desires to adopt, at any rate tenta- Qhap. 

VI 

tively, the famous Stoic Paradoxes.^ If, however, '• 

we enquire more closely into this Stoicism, it is 
clear that our philosopher is not so certain about it 
as we might have supposed from these utterances. 
A man of the world, like Cicero, cannot conceal 
from himself that the Stoic demands are much too 
exalted for men as they are, that the Stoic wise man 
is not found in reality,^ that the Stoic morality does 
not admit of being transferred to daily life;* he 
cannot possibly allow that all the wise are alike 
happy, and all the unwise absolutely wretched, and 
that there is no difference in value between the most 
hardened wickedness and the most trivial offence.*^ 
But he believes he can show that the severity of the 
Stoics is not scientifically justifiable, and, moreover, 
that it contradicted their own presuppositions ; for 
if the first principle is life according to nature, 
among the things according to human nature are 
also to be counted sensible well-being, health, free- 
dom from pain, and an untroubled mind — even 
pleasure is not to be wholly despised. To Hve 
according to nature is not to separate oneself from 
nature, but rather to encourage and sustain it.^ 
These arguments draw our eclectic philosopher so 
strongly to the side of the Peripatetics, that he 
declares himself to be of their number.^ The truth, 

* Tusc, V. 26. « Fin, iv. 11-16 ; Cato, 14, 
2 Pwradoxa, 46 ; Tiiso, ii. 13, 30. 

« Zisl 5, 18 ; cf. Off, iii. 4, 16. ' In the fourth book of De 

* Fin. iv. 9, 21. Finihus, it is Cicero himself 

* Fvn, iv. 9, 21 ; 19, 55 ; 28, who brings forward the Peri- 
77 sq. Cf . Off. i. 8. 27. patetic view. 
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Chap, however, is only finally expressed in his confession 
' that sometimes the consideration of his own weak- 
nesses, and of human weaknesses generally, in- 
clines him to the laxer doctrine, and, at other times, 
the thought of the majesty of virtue inclines him to 
the stricter ; ^ he comforts himself therefore for his 
vacillation, by the conviction that it can exercise no 
essential influence on practical conduct, since even 
on the Peripatetic theory, a far higher value must 
be assigned to virtue than to all else.^ 

It would be difficult to discover in these propo- 
sitions any new principle, and in the Ciceronian 
ethics generally any other characteristic than that 
of an eclectic and popular philosopher ; for even the 
trait on which Bitter lays stress,^ viz. that with 
Cicero, the honourable {honestum) takes the place of 
the beautiful {xaXov) and that in connection there- 
with he ascribes greater value to glory than the 
Greeks did, even this is partly a mere difference of 
language, having no influence on the content of the 
moral principle ; and partly it is a concession to the 
Eoman spirit, which, being devoid of any scientific 
foundation, can only be regarded as a further proof 
of the uncertainty of Cicero's manner of philosophis- 
ing. All the less reason is there to enter further 
into the details of Cicero's ethical and political prin- 
ciples than has already been done.^ Striking as 
many of his remarks on these subjects may be, they 
show too little connection with definite philosophic 

> Tw80. V. 1, 3. » rV. 162 sqq. 

« Off, iii. 3, 11. * PMl d. Or. IH. i. p. 276 «^. 
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principles to allow us to attribute to them any Chap. 
importance in the history of philosophy. His 
theories concerning the Deity and the essential 
nature of the soul must, however, be shortly men- 
tioned. 

The belief in a Deity, as already observed, ap- su 
pears to our philosopher to be required, not ^^^* 
merely by immediate consciousness, but also by 
moral and political interest. Without religion, he 
thinks, truth and justice, and all human social 
life would be at an end.^ But the other argu- 
ments for the existence of Grod are not entirely 
repudiated by him, and he brings forward the 
teleological argument especially, in spite of the 
criticism of the Academy which meets it in its 
Stoic form,^ with full conviction.^ In regard to 
the nature of God, Cicero is, no doubt, in earnest 
in the remark which he places in the mouth of 
his Academic philosopher, viz, that nothing can 
be asserted with perfect certainty, about it;^ but, 
so far as the probable may be determined, he 
thinks he may venture to presuppose not only the 
unity of Grod^ but also His spirituality ; ^ this, how- 



> JV. D. i. 2, 4; cf. ii.61, 153. 7, 22 ; Sonm. Scip. {Rep, vi. 17) 

Hence (JV. J), iii. 2, 6 ; Legg» 3, 8 et pass, 
ii. 7, 15) the observations on « Tiise, i. 27, 66: Nee vera 

the political necessity of relig- Deus ipse qui mteUigitur a 

ion. nobis alio modo intelligi potest, 

^ N. D, iii. 10, 24; 11, 37. nisi mens solvta qucedami et 

■ Dirin. ii. 72, 148 ; Tusc. i. liheray segregata ah omni con- 

28 sq, cretione mortali, omnia sentiens 

* N, D, i. 21, 60 sq. ; cf. iii. et mxycens ipsaque prcedita rnxftn 
40, 95. sempitemo, Mep, vi. 17, 8 ; 

* Tusc. L 23 ; 27 ; Legg. i, Legg, ii. 4, 10, &c. 
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Chap, ever, he does not apprehend in a very strict sense,. 
' for he admits the possibility * that the Divine Spirit 
may be conceived, according to the Stoic view, as 
air or fire ; or with Aristotle, so far as Cicero under- 
stood him,^ as aethereal essence: in the dream of 
Scipio, the supreme heaven, in agreement with this 
misconception of Aristotle is declared to be itself 
the highest god.^ But this closer definition of the 
conception of Deity had scarcely much value for 
Cicero himself. For him the belief in Providence 
is of far greater importance, though he allows even 
this to be doubted by his Academic philosopher/ 
Since he chiefly regards religion from the practical 
point of view, the whole significance of it is in his 
opinion comprehended in a belief in a divine govern- 
ment of the world : ^ the law of justice and morals 
is for him the type of the divine world-ruling wisdom.® 
From this standpoint only a negative or external 
relation was possible to the popular religion, unless, 
indeed, the violent methods of the Stoic orthodoxy 
were to be followed ; when, therefore, Cicero desires 
that the existing religion and even the existing 

^ Tuso. i. 26, 65 ; cf. c. 29. for we are not justified, in the 

* Tvsc. i. 10, 22 ; N. D. i. 13, face of so many contradictory 
33 ; Acad. i. 7, 22. explanations {vide N. D. iii. 40),. 

' Rep. vi. 17, 4. in identifying Cicero's own 

* N. D. iii. 10 ; 25-39. Ritter opinion with that here brought 
(iv. 147, 160) deduces from forward. 

these passages that Cicero dis- * Many passages in which 

believed in Providence, and Cicero treats of Providence are 

opposed the Natural to the quoted by Kiihner, I. o. p. 199. 

Divine, setting on the one side I merely refer in this place to 

God without Nature, and, on Tusc.i. 49, 118; N. B. i. 2, 3; 

the other. Nature without God; Legg. i. 7 : iii. 1, 3. 

but I cannot agree with this, . * Legg. ii. 4, 8. 
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superstitions shall be maintained in the State, he is Chap. 
speaking entirely from political considerations ; ' 
personally, he not only makes no attempt to justify 
polytheism and its myths after the manner of the 
Stoics, but he shows by many utterances, and, 
above all, by the sharp criticism to which he subjects 
the popular belief in gods in his third book De 
Natura Deorum; and soothsaying in his second 
book De Divhiatione^ how far he himself stands 
from the national religion. Keverence for the Deity, 
which is consistent with a true view of nature, and 
coincides with true morality, is to be required ; the 
existing religion is to be maintained for the good 
of the commonwealth; superstition, on the other 
hand, is to be torn up by the roots ^ — such, in a 
word, is Cicero's theological confession of faith. 

With the belief in God, according to Cicero's 
view, as we have already seen, the conviction of Anthro- 
the dignity of human nature is intimately con- l^^^y- 
nected. This conviction also depends far more 
with him upon inner experience and moral self- 
consciousness than on any philosophic theory con- 
cerning the essential nature of the soul. If we 
consider the number of our endowments, the lofti- 
ness of our vocation, the high prerogative which 
reason confers upon us, we shall become conscious 
of our higher nature and descent.^ Accordingly 



» N. D. iii. 2, 5 ; Legg, ii. 7 sq. ; ii. 28, 71 {Phil d. Or. lU. i. p. 

13, 32 ; Bvcin. ii. 12, 28 ; 33, 70 ; 311, 1 ). 

72, 148. ■ Legg. i. 7 «^., 22 sq, ; Rep, 

« Bwm. ii. 72, 148 #<?. ; N D. vi. 17, 8. 
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» 

Chap. CJicero, in agreement with the Stoic and Platonic 
' doctrine, regards the soul as an emanation of the 
Deity, an essence of supernatural origin ; ^ without 
troubling himself to develop this notion more par- 
ticularly, or to define the relation between this 
supernatural origin of the soul, and the material 
origin of the body. But, as he is uncertain about 
the nature of God, so he expresses himself hesi- 
tatingly about that of the soul, and though* his 
inclination unmistakably tends to explain it as an 
immaterial substance, or, at any rate, as a substance 
difiering from terrestrial matter,^ he will not alto- 
gether exclude the possibility that it consists of air 
or fire; it is only the coarser materiality of the 
body that he unconditionally denies in respect to 
the soul.^ The immortality of the soul he defends 
at length, partly on the ground of direct conscious- 
ness and universal agreement,* and partly by the 
Platonic arguments ; ^ if he also tries to silence 
the fear of death, even supposing that souls perish 
in death,^ this is merely the prudence of the 
Academician and of the practical man who would 

* Tu8C. i. 27 : Ammorvm nulla * Tnsc^ i, 27 ; 29, 70. 

in terris origo inveniri potest, ' Tusc. i. 26, 60 : Nan est 

&c. Loc, cit. 26, 60; Legg. i. certe nee cordis nee sanguinis nee 

8, 24 : Exstitisse qu<mda/m Tna- eerehri n^e atomorwm, Anima 

tvHtatem serendi generis Im- sit animus igiiisve nescio ; necme 

ma/niy qtwd spa/rsuni in terras pndet, ut istos, fateri me nescire 

atque satum divino auctum sit quod neseium ; I, e. 26, 65 ; 29, 70. 

animortim munere, Cumque * Tuse. i. 12 sqq. ; Lcel. c. 4 ; 

alia quihus eoJuerent homines e Cato^ c. 21 sqq. 

inortali genere su/mpserint, quae * Tu%e. i. 22 sqq. ; B^p, vi. 

fragilia essent et caduca, ani- 17, 8 ; Cato, 21, 78. 

mum ta/nien esse ingeneratum a * Tuse. i. 34 sqq, ; Ep, ad 

Deo. Cf. CatOy 21, 77. Famil. v. 16. 
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make the moral effect of his discourses as far as Chap. 
possible independent of all theoretic presuppositions. ' 



He tries to prove free will as generally understood 
in the same manner as immortality, but the treatise 
which he devoted to the subject,^ and which has been 
transmitted to us full of lacunse, contains no inde- 
pendent psychological enquiry. 

These traits will suffice to justify the position 
which we have assigned to Cicero, and to prove him, 
together with his teacher Antiochus, the truest re- 
presentative of philosophic eclecticism in the last 
century before our era. But that he was far from 
standing alone in respect to this kind of philosophy 
among his countrymen and contemporaries will be 
clear from our previous examination of the school of 
Antiochus.^ Among the Soman adherents of this mode 
of thought, M, Terentius Varro,^ the learned friend of 
Cicero was, after Cicero himself, the most important. Vimv, 
His principal achievements lie indeed in another Roman 
sphere ; * as a philosopher he did not exercise any- ^^}^^ 
thing like the widespread influence of Cicero, friend of 
though his historical knowledge of Greek philo- ^^' 
sophy was perhaps more thorough and complete. 

* De Fato. The principal ties there quoted, Kritsche, 
propositions of this treatise (c. Oott. Stvd. 1846, ii. 172 sq. ; 
11) are taken from Carneades. Ritschl, *2>ie Sch/rlftsteUerei des 

* Supra, p. 99. M. Ter. Va/rro,' Rhein. Mns, 
3 The life of Varro falls N. F. vi. 481-660; Mommsen, 

between 116 and 27 B.C. For Rom.Geich. iii. 602 gqq., 624 «^. 
the rest, vide concerning him * As Cicero (^Acad. i. 2, 4 sqq.) 

the histories of Roman litera- represents him as saying of 

ture — Bahr, in Pauly's Real- himself, though he has pre- 

encye. d. KUms. AUerth. vi. viously praised his knowledge 

1688 sqq., and the authori- of philosophy. 
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VI. 



HU view 
of philo- 
sophy and 
the vaH- 
ous sects. 



Yet the philosophical direction taken by so fapious 
a scholar ^ and so well known an author must neces- 
sarily have been influential. This direction was, 
Cicero assures us,^ that of Antiochus, whose lec- 
tures Varro had attended in Athens ; ^ and Varro 
in his treatise on philosophy, so far as we can 
gather from Augustine,* expressed himself quite 
in the sense of Antiochus.® The sole aim of 
philosophy, he here tells us, is the happiness of 
man ; consequently those distinctions of doctrine 
among the schools of philosophy are alone to be 
considered important which relate to the definition 
of the highest good.® Great, therefore, as is the 



* Doctissimus Bomanorum he 
is called in Sen. Ad Helv. 8, 1 ; 
and again very justly, vir Ro- 
manorwm eniditissimvs (Quintil. 
X. 1, 96. CiGeToCAoad. Ft. 36). 
says of him(ap. Augustine, Civ. 
2>.vi. 2), Homine omnivm facile 
acutissimo et sine vlla dvhita- 
ti4me doctissimo ; and Augustine 
(Z. c.) says he is doctrina atqne 
sententiis ita refertus that in 
respect to matters of fact he 
has achieved as much as Cicero 
did as a stylist. 

* Ad Att. xiii. 12 : Ergo iUarni 
h,Ka^rifiiK^y . . . ad Varronem 
transferamus. Etenim sunt *Av- 
Ti6x^io.y qiuB iste r'dlde jJfohat ; 

1. c. 19 ; I. c. 25. In Varro's 
month is placed, as we know, 
the doctrine of Antiochus, in 
the second edition of the Aca- 
demica (^Aoad. i. 4 sqq.). Vide 
what is quoted from Antiochus, 
s^ip. p. 94, with which Acad. i. 

2, 6, agrees : Nostra tu physica 
nosti: qvat cum contineantur 
ex effectione et ex materia ea, 
qua/mjinyit et format effeetio, &c. 



8 Cic. Acad. i. 3, 12 ; 1, 1, 3 ; 
Ad Famil. ix. 8 ; August. Civ. 
/?. xix. 3, 2 : Va/rro asserit, auc- 
toreAntiocJio, magistro Ciceroni^ 
et sue. 

* Civ. D. xix. 1-3. 

* Of. with what foUows, the 
account of Antiochus supra^^ 
p. 94. In regard to this it is 
to be observed that Varro's 
book, according to Cic. Acad. 
i. 2, 4 sqq.j is later than the 
expositions of Cicero there- 
made use of, only one of which 
is put into the mouth of Varro. 

* Lac cit. 1, 3 : Neque enim 
existimat ulla/ni phiXosophice sec-, 
tami esse dicendamy quce non eo- 
distet a ceteris, quod diversos 
hdbeat fines hononim et malo^ 
rum. Quundoquidem nulla est 
homini causa philosophandi, 
nisi ut beatus sit : quod autem 
heatumfacit, ipse est finis boni: 
nulla est 'Igitur causa philoso- 
phandij nm finis boni : quam- 
obrem quce nullum boni finem 
sectatv/Tf^iulla philosophic secta- 
dicenda est. 
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number of possible sects — Varro, sometimes indeed Chap. 
adopting very superficial grounds of distinction, 
enumerates no fewer than 288 ^ — they may all 
be reduced to a few chief classes, if putting aside 
all that does not relate to the conception of the 
highest good we confine ourselves to the main ques- 
tion.2 -Qjjj^ ^hig concerns the relation of virtue to the 
first thing according to nature,^ on which again de- 
pends its relation to all included herein, and therefore 
especially to pleasure and freedom from pain. Is 
the first thing according to nature to be desired for 
the sake of virtue, or virtue for the sake of the hu 
thing according to nature, or both for their own ^^*^*- 
sakes? This, according to Varro, is the funda- 

* In their derivation, Varro like all other dogmatic philoso- 

(Z. c.l, 2) proceeds thus : There phers; the other as merely 

are, he says, four natural obj ects probable, like the new Academy, 

of desire : sensual pleasure, ab- Since, moreover, each of them 

sence of pain, the combina- can adopt the ordinary, or the 

tion of these two, and, as Cynic, manner of life {habitns 

a fourth, the ^prirtia Tuiturm^ et contuetudd) there result 

which beside these include all ninety-six divisions instead of 

other natural advantages of forty-eight. Lastly, because in 

soul and body. Bach of the each of these sections, regard 

four can be desired for the sake may be had to the. theoretical 

of virtue (the excellence super- (jotiosus)^ the practical {negotio- 

added to nature by the instru- «i«), or to a life compounded of 

mentality of teaching) or virtue both, we must treble this num- 

may be desired for its own ber, and thus we arrive at 

sake, or both may be desired 288.) 

independently. Thus we obtain ^ That this is the case with 
four possible divisions. These the majority of the divisions 
become twenty-four, so far as named by him, Varro himself 
a man desires each of them shows, I. c. i. 3, c. 2, begin- 
merely for his own welfare or ning. 

for that of others. The twenty- ' The privia natwrtB^ primi- 

four are again divided into genia naturce^rh. irp&ra Kark 

forty-eight, of which the one (pvaiv (cf . Phil. d. Or. HI. i. p. 

half pursue their end as true, 309, 1 ; 257, 2 ; 268, 1). 
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Chap, mental question of all philosophy.^ For a reply to 
it, he goes back to the conception of man, as it 
is only on this basis we can decide what is the 
highest good for man. But man is neither body 
nor soul exclusively, but consists of both together. 
His highest good must, therefore, consist of goods 
of the body as well as goods of the soul ; and he 
consequently must desire for himself the first things 
according to nature and virtue.^ But the highest 
of these goods is virtue, the art of life acquired by 
instruction.' As it includes in itself that which is 
according to nature, which also was present before 
the existence of virtue — virtue now desires all for 
its own sake, and in considering itself as the princi- 
pal good, it enjoys also all other goods, and ascribes 
to each the value belonging to it according to its 
relation to the others ; but equally does not hesitate, 
on this account, to sacrifice the lesser, if so it must 
be, to the greater. When virtue is wanting, no 
matter how many other kinds of goods there may 
be, they do not profit their possessor, they are 
not his goods, because he makes a bad use of them. 
In the possession of virtue and of the bodily and 
mental advantages conditioning it, lies happiness ; 
this increases when other goods with which virtue 
in itself could dispense, are added ; it is perfected 

* Loc. cit. c. 2. is an inaccuracy which we 

' C. 3, 1. That the prima must ascribe to Varro himself, 

natiiree in which Varro has and not merely to Augustine, 
previously included natural ■ ViHutem^ quami doctrina 

advantages and dispositions of inserit velnt artem vivendi — 

mind, is here identified with vvrtiis, i, e. a/rs agendce vUnBy 

the totality of corporeal goods, I, c. 
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when all goods of soul and body are found together Chap. 
and complete.^ But to this happiness also belongs 
sociability, and to virtue the disposition which 
wishes for others for their sakes the same goods as 
itself; and this disposition must extend not only to 
the family and state to which each man belongs, 
but also to mankind and to the whole world, heaven 
and earth, gods and men.^ Its external realisation 
is to be sought neither in the theoretical nor in the 
practical life as such, but in the combination of the 
two. But it must be absolutely sure of its principle : 
the principles concerning goods and evils must not 
be considered merely probable by us as by the philo- 
sophers of the Academy, they must be- unquestion- 
able. This is the doctrine of the old Academy 
which Varro, like his master Antiochus, professes.^ 
In this discussion we find no remarkable philosophic 
peculiarity : it contains no new thoughts, and what 
belongs to Varro himself in the views of Antiochus 
transmitted by him is characterised neither by 
acuteness of judgment nor by vivacity of style. 
But we can at least see that Varro had arrived at 
these views by his own reflection, and that the 

* HcBO ergo vita hominis, qum gima (c. 3, 1, I. c, further on). 

fjvrtute et aliis animi et corpo- ^ Varro is therefore quite at 

ris binds, sine quiJyus virtus esse one with the Stoic cosmopolitan- 

wm potest (to these belong, as ism; but he deduces from it the 

is afterwards explained, life, proposition that man can feel 

reason, memory), /rwi^M?*, &eaf a himself at home everywhere: 

esse didtv/r : si vero et aliis, exile, he says, (ap. Sen. Ad 

siTve quihus esse virtus potest, Heho. 8, 1) is not in itself an 

vel ullis vel plwrihns, heatior : evil, quod quooumque veni/mus 

si autem prorsus omnibus, ut eadeTii rerum natii/ra utendtim 

nullum omnino bonum desit est. 

rel am/mi vel corporis, beatis' ■ Aug. I, c, 3 2. 
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Chap, whole tendency of Antiochus corresponded to his 
' way of thinking: that which must have recom- 



mended it to him and to his coimtrymen, was 
chiefly no doubt the practical aim of this philosophy, 
and that regard to the necessities of life which is 
prominent in its theories concerning the various 
constituents of the highest good, and the relative 
value of them. 

But the greater the influence allowed by Antio- 
Avdhropo' chus to the Stoic doctrine,^ the less can we wonder 
theology, ^ Varro approached it in regard to some other ques- 
tion still more closely than in his ethics.^ If he 
explained the soul to be air which is breathed in 
through the mouth and warmed in the breast, in 
order to spread itself thence through the body,' 
by reducing it to the Pneuma he allied himself with 
the Stoic materialism, to which Antiochus also is 
no stranger.* He further discriminated with the 
Stoics the well-known three gradations and forms 
pf soul-life.^ But his connection with the Stoic 
theology is of especial importance. In agreement 
with it, he explained the universe or, more pre- 
cisely, the soul of the xmiverse as the Deity: only 
the parts of this world-soul, the souls ruling in the 

* Cf . sup. p. 92. money teniperatus in corde, dif' 

* He himself, according to fimis in corpus. Cf. Varro, L. 
Cicero (Brut. 66, 205 ; Acad. i. Lot, v. 59 : sive^ %d Zeno OitUu, 
2, 8) had the disciple of Panas- animalivm semen ignis is qui 
tins, L. .^lius Stilo (jstip. p. anima ac mens. 

11, i), for his instructor. * Vide sup. p. 96 sqq, 

» Lactant. Opif. /?. 17 : Va/rro * Augustine, Civ. D. vii. 2, 

ita definit : anima est der con- see following note. 
ceptus 09'et defervefactus in pul- 
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•diflferent parts of the world, are they who are wor- Chap. 

shipped in the gods of polytheism, down to the 
genii and heroes,' But, like Panaetius and Seaevola, 
he drew a marked distinction between natural and 
philosophical, mythical and civil theology,^ and if 

* Augustin. Civ. D. iv. 31 : into heaven and earth, the 

Varro says : QtLod hi soli ei vide' heavens into ssther and air, the 

a/ntwr animadvertisse quid esset earth into water and earth : 

Detut, qui crediderunt eum esse qu<vni \quas'\ omnes quatuor 

animami motu ac ratione mun- jfartes animarum esse plenas^in 

d%i/m, gubernantem. Loc. cit. cethere et dere immortaMumy in 

vii. 6 (c. 9 repeatedly) : Didt aqua et terra niortalium ; from 

ergo idem Varro . . . I)eum se the outermost circle of heaven, 

arHtra/ri esse anima/in mimdi as far as to the sphere of the 

. . . et huno ipsum mwidutn moon, extend the heavenly 

esse Devm : sed sicut hominem gods ; between this and the 

sapienterHy eum dt ex oorpore et region of clouds aerea^ esse 

animOf tamen db animo dici animas . . . et vocari heroas et 

sapientem ; ita mtmdum .Devm lares et genios. Also in I. c. 

dici ah animo, cum sit ex a/nimo c. 9, he (for only Varro can be 

et corpore. Loc. cit. vii. 23: intended) calls Jupiter, Deus 

(Varro in the book concerning Tiahens potestatem causarum, 

the IHi seleoti) tres esse affirmat quibus aliquid Jit in mv/ndo ; 

animxB gradus in omni u/niver^ in c. 11, and c. 13, he appro - 

saqueTiatu/raythoae discussed in priates to himself (for Augus- 

Phil. d. Qr. III. i. 192 : Nature, tine must have taken this from 

the irrational soul, and reason, him) the verses of Soranus 

Hanc pa/rtem amimfe mundi {svp. p. 74, n. end), in which 

(their rational part, their r\y^- Jupiter is called progenitor 

fjLoviKhv) didt JDevm, in nobis genitrixque Deum ; and in c. 

autem geniiim vocari. Esse avr 28 he derives the male divini- 

tem in mundo lapides ao terram ties from heaven or Jupiter as 

. . . ut ossa, ut u/ngues Dei. the active principle, and the 

Solem verOy luna/m, stelhiSy quce female divinities from the earth 

senti/mus quibusque ipse sentit, or Juno as the passive principle, 

sensus esse ejus, j^hera porro while Minerva denotes the ideas 

animum esse ejus : ex cujus vi as prototypes. That all these 

quiB pervenit in astra ipsam, propositions are either directly 

quoque faoere Beos (it makes Stoic, or allied with Stoicism, 

into Gods) ; et per ea quod in is evident from the proofs ad- 

terram perm^at, Beam Tel- duced in Fhil. d. Or. in. i. p. 138 

Vwrem , quod antem inde per- sqq. ; 146, 6 ; 315 sqq. 326. 
meat in m/vre atque oceanum, * Aug. I. c. vi. 6 : IHa genera 

Deum esse NepUmum. Simi- didt esse (in the last books of 

larly in 0.6, the world is divided the Antiquities, of . c. 3) , , * 

N 
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Chap, he censured the mythology of the poets for relating 
' the most absurd and unworthy things about the 
gods,^ he did not conceal that he had also much to 
blame in the public religion: for example, he de- 
clared that the worship of images was a defilement 
of the true worship of God ; ^ that, for his part, the 
philosophic doctrine of the Deity would suffice,' and 
that he regarded the religion of the State merely 
as a civil institution, which, in the interest of the 
commonwealth, must make the most important con- 
cessions to the weakness of the masses.* In all this 
there is nothing which goes beyond the Stoic doc- 
trine as taught by Pansetius, but nothing on the 

eorv/mque wnum myihicon ap' tribuwntur, qum mm modo in 

pellari, altervm physioon, ter- hominem sed etiam in contemp' 

tiwni civile. The first includes tissimwn hominem eadere poS' 

the poets, the second the philo- mnt. 

sophers, the third states (jfo- * Zoo. oit. iv. 31. • The an- 

puli). In the first there is cient Romans/ says Varro, wor- 

mach that is opposed (vide shipped the gods for 170 years, 

following note) to the nature wittiout images: Quod, si ad' 

and dignity of the Deity ; to the hue inqtdt, f/umgisset, autius 

second belong — Dii qui sintt Dii ohserva/rentii/r (vi. 7). Fa* 

ubi, quod genus, quale, a quo- tetu/r sicut forma humana Dees 

nam tempore an a sempiterno fecervmt, ita eos delectari hu' 

fueriwt. ; an ex igne sint manis voluptatibus credidisse. 

vt credit ITeraclitus, an ex * Zoc.cit. iv. 31, Varro him- 

numeris ut Pythagoras, an ex self confesses that if he had to 

atomis ut ait Epicwrus. Sic found a State anew, ex naibwtB 

alias, quae facUitis intra pa- patius formula Beos nominaque 

rietes in sohola, qua/m extra in eoru/m sefuisse dedioatu/rvm. 

foro ferre possfwnt awes, * That he regarded the re- 

^ Loc, cit. (vide the previous ligion of the State as a political 

note) with the addition : In hoc institution, is evident from I, e, 

envm est, ut Deus alius ex ca- vi. 4, where Varro says, if he 

pite alius exfemore sit alius ex had to treat de omni natwra 

guttis sanguinis natu^s ; in hoc, Deorum^ he would first have to 

ut Diifu/rati sint, ut adultera" speak of the gods, and then of 

verint, ut servierint homini : men ; but as he has only to do 

denique in hoc omnia Diis at* with the gods of the State he 
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other hand that is incompatible with the Stoicising Chap. 
eclecticism of an Antiochus,^ ' 

follows the contrary order, tamen ex vtroque genere ad 

For gicut prior est, inquit, oiviles ratUmes assvmpta sint 

pictor qtiam tabula pictttf prior non pauca. The philosophers, 

faber quam aedifidum, ita prio- mdeed, desire to teach by their 

res sunt eivitates qv>am ea quce enquiries, and so far (JL, c) it 

a cimtatibti^ sunt ingtituta* may be said, physioos utilitatis 

How little the real philoso- causa scripsisse, poetas delecta- 

phical doctrine of the gods tionis. But this teaching is 

was worth as a public religion, only for those who understand 

we have already seen (^sup. it, not for the masses, 
p. 177, 2). A public religion * As Krische (I, c. 172 sq.) 

must include in it much that rightly maintains, against O. 

is mythological. Ait enim, ea Muller*s assertion (Varro, Z. 

qiuB scribtmt poetce minu^ esse Lot. s. v.) that Cicero incor- 

quam ut populi sequi deheant ; rectly makes Varro a follower 

qua! atitem philosophi plus quam of Antiochus, whereas he went 

ut ea vulgus scrutari eaepediat, over to the Stoics. 
Qua sic abhorrent, inquit, ut 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



THE SCHOOL OF THE SEXTII. 



Chap. 
VIL 

F. School 
of the 
Sextii, 



The school of the Sextii occupies a peculiar position 
among the Koman philosophers. But even this school 
was not so independent of the contemporary Greek 
philosophy, nor were its achievements so important, 
as to obtain for it any extensive influence or lon^ 
History of duration. Its founder, Quintus Sextius, was a Eoman, 
the school, ^f good family, a somewhat later contemporary of 
Augustus,^ who had rejected a political career in 
order to devote himself wholly to philosophy .^ After 



* Sen. IJp. 98, 13 : Honores 
reppulit pater Sextius, qui ita 
natuSy ut rempuMicam deberet 
capessere, lattcm olavum divo 
Julio da/nte non reoepit. As 
this must have occurred at 
latest in 43 B.C., and Sextius 
must have been at least 25-27 
years old (cf. Ott, Charakter 
und Urspr. der Spriiche des 
Sextius,^. 1), his birth must be 
placed in 70 B.C. or even some- 
what earlier. When Eusebius, 
Chron. zu 01. 195, 1 (1 A.D.), 
dates the prime * of Sextus 
the Pjrthagorean philosopher' 
at that period, he is too late 
if our Sextius be meant. That 
Seneca was personally ac- 
quainted with the older Sextius 
js not probable; the passages 



quoted by Ott, p. 2, 10, rather 
indicate the contrary. Ep. 69, 
7 ; 64, 2 sqq. ; De Tra, ii. 36, 1, 
refer only to his treatise. De 
Ira, iii. 36, 1, may either have 
been taken from a written work 
or from oral tradition. Ep. 73, 
12, may have been taken from 
such a tradition. In Ep. 108, 
17, Seneca gives an account of 
the doctrines of Sextius, after 
Sotion, as he himself says. 

2 vide the preceding note, 
and Plut. Prof, in, Virt. 5, p. 
77 : Kaddvep ^otrl J^e^riov rhv 
*'P(afjiouov &<l>€iK6Ta rets iv ry ir(J- 
\€i rt/j^s Kcd apx^^ ^t& (piXoaoipiav, 
iy $6 T^ ipi\o(ro<l>€iv ad ird\iv 
^vffxadovvra Kal xP^f^^^^^ '''V 
\6y(f> xo^c^^ Th irpSoTOVf o\iyov 
Zeriffai Karafia\€iv iavrhv liK twos 
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his death his son appears to have undertaken the Chap. 
guidance of the schooL^ Among its adherents we ' 
find mention of Sotion of Alexandria, whose enthusi- 
astic disciple Seneca had been in his early youth ; ^ 
Cornelius Celsus, a prolific writer ; ^ Lucius Crassitius 
of Tarentum,* and Fabianus Papirius.® It became, 

Zi-lipovs, This transition from Tac. Ann. ii. 85. For the dis» 

practical activity to philosophy tinction between this Sotion 

seems to be referred to in Plin. and the Peripatetic of the same 

Hist, Nat. xviii. 28, 274. Pliny name, vide Phil. d. Or. 11. ii. 3, 

here relates how Democritus and infra ch. xi. note 2. In 

had enriched himself with his support of the theory that the 

traffic (this is also related of teacher of Seneca, and not the 

Thales) in oil (vide Phil. d. Or. Peripatetic, was the author of 

I. 766) but had returned his the treatise inpi ipyrjs, Diels, 

gains to those who had shared Doxogr. 265 sq., rightly appeals 

in it ; and he adds : Hoc pogtea to the similarity between a 

Sextius e Bomaim sajnentice ad' fragment from Sotion 's irepl 

sectatoribui Athenis fecit eadem opyrjs (ap. Stob. Floril. 20, 53) 

ratioTts : which does not mean and Seneca, De Ira, ii. 10, 6. 

that he carried on the same Also the repeated quotation of 

traffic, but merely that he si- utterances of Sextius, De Ira, 

lenced those who blamed him ii. 36, 1, points to this source, 

for devoting himself to philo- ■ Quintil. x. 1, 124 : Seripsit 

sophy, in a similar manner, and non parum muUa Corneliui 

tor his part renounced all Celsus, Sextios secvtus, 7ion sins 

profits. (ncltu ac nitore. For further 

* There is no express tradi- details concerning this phy- 
tion of this ; but as the school sician and polyhistor, vide Bern- 
is universally described as the hardy, Horn. Lilt, 848. 
school of the Sextii (see the ^ A grammarian, who had 
following note), and the elder already won for himself con- 
Sextius as a philosopher is dis- siderable fame as a teacher, 
tinguished from his son by the especially in Smyrna, when he 
addition of Pater (Sen. Ep. dimissa repente sohola tra/fisiit 
98, 13 ; 64, 2), it is extremely ad Quinti SeptiTtdi [1. Sextii^ 
probable. philosophi sectam, Sueton. De 

2 Sen. Ep. 108, 17 sqq. ; 49, 2. IHustr. Qramm. 18. 

The age at which he heard * This philosopher (of whom 

Sotion, Seneca designated by Seneca, Drevit, Vit. 10, 1 ; E^, 

the word jtivenis, in Ep. 108 ; 11, 4 ; 40, 12 ; 100, 12, speaks 

in Ep. 49, by puer. It may, as of a deceased contemporary 

therefore, have occurred in 18- whom he had himself known 

20 A.D. This date is also in- and heard) was, according to 

dicated by Ep, 108, 22 ; of. these passages, a man of exceU 
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Chap, however, extinct with these men : lively as was the 



vn. 



applause which at first greeted it, in Seneca's later 
years it had already long since died out,* The 
writings of this school, too, have all been lost, with 
the exception of some scattered utterances of the 
elder Sextius, of Sotion, and Fabianus.* 

lent character, non ex hu oathe- by Seneca, and of Sotion also, 
drariis philosophise sed ex veris by 8tob»us in the Florilegivm. 
et atitiqvis {Brevit. Vit. 10). His Moreover, a collection of maxims 
lectures and expositions are also exists in the Latin translation 
greatly praised by Seneca (^Ep, of Rafintis, which was first 
40, 12; 58, 6; 100); and in quoted by Orig. <?. Cels. xui. 30, 
Ep. 100, 9, he is described as with the designation 2^|tou 
an author to whom, in regard yv&fiai, is often used by Por« 
to style, only Cicero, PoUio, and phyry, Ad Marcellam, without 
Livius are to be preferred, mention of the writer, and of 
though certain deficiencies in which there is a Syrian edition, 
him are admitted. Seneca also ap. Lagarde, Andlscta Syr, Lpz. 
says in the same place that 1858. (On the two Latin re- 
he wrote nearly as much on censions of this and the later 
philosophy as Cicero; and he editions, cf. Gildemeister in 
mentions besides {I. o, 1) his the prei^e to his edition from 
Idbri Artivm Civilivm. The which I now cite ; Sexti 
ectures to the people which Sententiarvm recensiones Zati- 
are alluded to in Ep, 52, 11, nam Gnseam Syriaoas oonjwnC' 
seem to have been of a philo- Urn exh.'Ronn, 1873). This col- 
sophical character. The older lection, sometimes called yy&fiai 
Seneca, Controvers, ii. Prcef,^ or sententice, sometimes enchv- 
says that he was a disciple of ridion, and, since the time of 
Sextius (the elder) by whom he Rufinus, also annulvg, was 
was persuaded to devote him- much in use among the Chris- 
self to philosophy instead of tians. Its author is sometimes 
rhetoric. To his manner of named Sextus, sometimes Sixtus, 
writing, Seneca is less partial, or Xystus ; and while most 
Some utterances of his are writers describe him as a Pytha- 
to be found ap. Sen. Cons, ad gorean philosopher, others see 
Marc. 23, 5 ; Brevit. Vit. 10, 1 ; in him the Roman bishop Sixtus 
13, 9 ; JVat. Qu. iii. 27, 3. (or Xystus, about 120 a.d). Of 

* Sen. Nat. Qu. vii. 32, 2 : more recent writers, many (e.ff. 
Sextiorum nova et Romani Lasteyrie, Sentefwes de Sextius, 
rohoris seeta inter initia sua. Par. 1842 ; and Mullach, Fragm. 
cum nuigno impetu coepisset, ex- Philos. ii. 31 sq.) regarded the 
stincta est, maxims as the work of a 

* Of these three philosophers heathen philosopher, and more 
something has been preserved especially of one of the two 
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Whatever can be deduced from these utter- Chap 
ances respecting the doctrine of the school, serves ' 



Sextii. (How Ott, Z. c, i. 10, terated, his own hypothesis is ader and 

discovers this opinion in my nevertheless untenable. In the 

first edition, I do not under- first place the presupposition 

stand.) On the other hand, that one of the two Sextii was 

Ritter (i7. 178) believes them the author of the collected sen- 

to be the Christian rehabilita- tences, would be most uncertain 

tion of a work belonging to a if this work itself claimed such 

Sextus, and possibly to our authorship, for it only made its 

Sextius, but in which so much appearance in the third century. 

that is Christian is interwoven But we have no reason to think 

that it has become entirely use- that the writer of the sentences 

lesis as an historical authority, wished to appear as one of the 

Ewald (^Gott. Aug. 1859, 1, 261 two Sextii. The most ancient 

^q, ; Qeseh, d. F. I9r. vii. 321 authorities always call hini 

sqq.) on his side declares the Sextus ; later writers, subse- 

Syrian recension of the coUec- quent to Butinus, as we have 

tion of sayings to be the true seen, also Sixtus, or Xystus, but 

translation of a Christian ori- never Sextius (cf . Gildemeister, 

ginal, the value of which he l.e.'\i\.8qq.)\ so likewise Latin 

cannot sufficiently exalt, and MSS. (I. c. xiv. sqq,) and the 

the authorship of which he Syrian revisers (I. o. xxx. «^.), 

ascribes to the Boman Sixtus. who both say Xystus. We can, 

Meinrad Ott, lastly, in three therefore, only suppose that 

discourses (^Charakter vnd Ur- the author called himself Sex- 

sprung der Spruche des Philo^ tus, and not Sextius. Ott's 

sophen Sextius^ Bottweil, 1861 ; theory would oblige us to sup- 

Die Syrische * Auserlesenen pose a radical difference to 

Sprilohe,* &c., ibid. 1862 ; Die have existed between the doc- 

^ri>sche^ Auserlesenen SprUehe,^ trine of the elder Sextius (who, 

ibid. 1863), maintains that the to quote only this one passage, 

sentences were composed by was so opposed to the strict 

the younger Sextius, in whom monotheism of the sentences, 

the original tendency of the infraj p. 186, 4, that he calls 

Sextian school is said to have the highest god Jupiter) and 

been essentially modified — that of his son, whereas all the 

partly by Pythagorean, partly ancient authorities, without ex- 

and especially by Jewish in- ception, speak only of one school 

fluences — and placed on a purely of the Sextii; and equal vio- 

monotheistic basis. But com- leuce must be done to the sense 

pletely as he has proved against and the expression of the pas- 

Ewald that the Syrian recen- sage in Seneca, Nat, Qti, vii. 

sion is a later rechauffe, in 32 (tide preceding note) in 

which the original, translated order to find in the Nova Sex^ 

by Bufinus, is watered down, tiorum Schola the school of the 

and its original character obli- younger Sextius as distinct 
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Chap, to confirm the judgment of Seneca that it possessed 
indeed great ethical importance and the vigour 



VlL 



^Qjf\lQ from that of his father, espe- aliU ; p. 60 (cf . p. 68) to John, 
g^i^. cially as the predicate JRoma/ni i. 12. Less certain, but never- 
Vi/int rohoris entirely harmonises theless probable, is the connec- 
^ ' with what Seneca elsewhere tion between pp. 233 and MaM, 
says of the elder Sextius (£J^. v. 28; pp. 13, 273, and jJIfa^. v. 29 
69, 7): SexUtim . . . virvm «^.; xviii.8>^.; p. 30'andl«7i7M, 
iusrem, GttcbcU verbis, Romanu i. 6. Also the homo Dei, p. 2, 
moHbus jfhilosophantem), and 133 (Bafinas' translation first 
would, on the contrary, be little introduces him at p. 3) belongs 
applicable to a mixture of Stoic- to the Christian nomenclature 
Pythagorean philosophy with (vide 1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 2 Itm. iii. 
Jewish dogmas. Lastly, and i 7) ; likewise ^7it/«i)^ (pp. 68, 
this makes further argument 60, 135, 221, 439); verbwn Dei 
unnecessary, the references to (pp.264,277,396,413);Jw<fw?iwj» 
Christian conceptions and to (pp.l4,347);«e5^iw»(pp.l5, 19, 
New Testament passages are so 20) ; electi (p. 1) ; scUvatidi (p. 
unmistakable in the sentences, 143). Note further, the angels 
that we cannot suppose their (p. 32) ; the prophet of truth 
origin to have been either (p. 441); the strong emphasising 
purely Boman, or Judaic and of faith (p. 196 etjfoss.). In 
Boman. For though many many passages (cf . Gildemeis- 
echoes of Christian expression ter, I. c.) the Christian revisers 
and modes of thought (as Gil- have substituted/^^ axidjidelii 
demeister shows, p. xlii.) are for other expressions. At pages 
merely apparent, or intro- 200, 349 sq., 387, the persecu- 
duced by Christian translators tions of Christians, and at p. 331 
and revisers, yet in the case of the falling away from Chris- 
others, as the same writer ad- tianity seems to be alluded to. 
mits, the reference to definite The book of sentences, as it 
expressions in the New Testa- stands, therefore, can only have 
ment is undoubted. At p. 39 been composed by a Christian ; 
the prospect is held out to and as it refers to some of the 
those who live wickedly that latest writings of our New Tes- 
they shall be plagued after tament canon, and there is no 
their death by the evil spirit, proof of its own existence until 
usque qito eadgat db eis etiam about the middle of the third 
novissimum quadrantem. This century, it cannot in any case 
can only be explained as a have been written long before 
reminiscence of Matt. v. 26 ; the end of the second centurj', 
p. 20 refers to Matt. xxii. 21 ; and possibly not until the third, 
p. 110 to J!/«<f. XV. 11; 16^^^.; If the doctrines peculiar to 
p. 193 to Matt. xix. 23 ; p. 242 Christianity are thoroughly ab- 
to Matt. X. 8 ; p. 336 to Matt. xx. sent from it, and the name of 
28, where the ZiaKovriBrivai. cor- Christ is not once mentioned, 
responds to the ministra/ri ab this only proves that the authcuf- 
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of ancient Eome, but that it contained nothing Chap. 
different from the doctrines of Stoicism.^ The only ' 

thing that distinguishes the Sextians from the Stoics 
is the exclusiveness with which they confined them- 
selves to ethics ; but even in this they agree with 
the later Stoicism and with the Cynics of Imperial 
times. Though they do not seem to have absolutely 
condemned physical enquiry,^ they sought and found 
their strength elsewhere. A Sextitis, a Sotion, a 
Fabianus, were' men who exercised a wide moral 
influence by their personality ; ^ and to their per- 

did not intend his work only for more ingenuity than is the case 
Christians, but for non- Chris- with the attempt of J. R.Tobler 
tians as well, and wishes by (^AnntUus Mujini, i. ; Sent. Sext, 
means of it chiefly to recom- Tub. 1878). 
mend the universal principles * Nat, ^u. vii. 32; Ep. 69, 
of monotheism and of Christian 7 (vide p. 677, 4 ; 679) ; Ep. 
morality. Whether he himself 64, 2 : Liber Qu. Seartii patris, 
was called Sextus, or whether magni, si qmd mihi credis, viH, 
he falsely prefixed the name of et, licet neget, Stoici, 
an imaginary philosopher Sextus * In regard to Fabianus at 
(who in that case no doubt was any rate, we see from Sen. Nat, 
already described by himself as Qu. iii. 27, 3, that his opinion 
a Pythagorean), cannot be as- about the diltiHvm (Phil. d. Or. 
certained. As before observed. III. ii. 156 sq.) was somewhat 
the work does not seem to an- different from that of Seneca, 
nounce itself as the composi- He must, therefore, have held 
tion of one of the Sextii. Still, the general Stoic theory OQ^the 
it is certainly probable that the subject. > 
author borrowed the greater * Cf . concerning Sextius, be- 
part of his sentences from sides the quotation «wj;rfl, p. 182, 
philosophers; but as he never 1 (Sen. Ep, 64, 3) : Quantus in 
tells us whence he derived any illo, Bt hard, vigor egt, quantvm 
of them, his collection, as Kitter animi ! Other philosophers m- 
rightly decides, is whoUy use- stxtuuni^ disputant, cavillantury 
less as an authority for the non fa>ciunt anvtnwm, quia non 
history of philosophy. The liahent : cum legeris Sextiiim, 
attempt to separate from it a dices : vivit,viffet, liber est, mpra 
genuine substratum^ to be re- liominem est, dimittit me plenum 
garded as the work of the two ingentis jidudce ; concerning 
Kextii, would be purposeless, Fabianus sup, 181, 5 ; concern- 
even if it were undertaken with ing Sotion, Sen. Ep, 108, 17. 
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sonal influence they attached much greater value 
than to scientific enquiry: we must fight against 
the emotions, says Fabianus, not with subtleties 
but with enthusiasm ; * and concerning learned 
labours which have no moral purpose in view, his 
judgment is that it would perhaps be better to 
pursue no science, than sciences of such a kind.^ 
The life of man, is, as Sextius argues,^ a constant 
battle with folly; only he who perpetually stands 
in readiness to strike can successfully encounter 
the enemies who press round him on all sides. K 
this reminds us of Stoicism and especially of the 
Stoicism of the Eoman period, the resemblance is 
still more striking in the proposition of Sextius 
that Jupiter could achieve nothing more than a 
virtuous man.* With this Stoical character, two 
other traits, which Sextius seems to have borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school, are quite in harmony : 
viz., the principle of rendering account to oneself 
at the end of every day of the moral profit * and 
results of it ; and the renunciation of animal food, 
Sotion, however, was the first who based the latter 
precept upon the transmigration of souls : Sextius 
inculcated it only on the ground that by the 



> Sen. Brevit. Vlt. 10, 1 : Sole- 
hat dicere FaHanus . . . non- 
tra ad/eotus impetu non sub- 
tilitate ptt^na/nditm, neominutis 
volnerlhus, sed incunsu aver- 
tendam aoiem non prohami: 
cemllatitmes enim oontundi de- 
here, non velliowri, 

* Ihid. 13, 9. 

" Ap. Sen. Ep. 69, 7. 



* Sen. Ep. 73, 12: Solehgt 
Seaatius dicere^ Jovem plus 
nonpo8se, qiiam honvmi vvrwn^ 
which Seneca carries further in 
the sense discussed, Phil, d, €hr, 
III. i. p. 262, 1, 2. 

* Vide Sen. Be Ira, iii. 36, 1, 
with which cf . the Pythagorean 
Golden Poem, v. 40 %q^. 
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slaughter of animals we accustom ourselves to Chap. 

. vn 

cruelty, and by devouring their flesh to enjoyments . . 

that are superfluous and incompatible with health.^ 
Nothing else that has been handed down respect- 
ing the ethics of Sextius displays any important 
individuality.^ It was a more remarkable devia- 
tion from Stoicism if the Sextii, as has been 
stated,^ maintained the incorporeality of the soul ; 
but this, after all, would only show that, while 
following the eclectic tendency of their time, they 
were able to combine, with the ethics of the Stoics, 

* Sen. 3p. 108, 17 sqq. The of these contain anything by 
discussions of Sotion, by which which we can recognise the 
Seneca for a time was per- school to which their author 
suaded to abstain from eating belonged. Our collection of 
meat, are here expounded more sentences, however, it may be 
at length. Of Sextius it is incidentally remarked, brings 
said : Hio homini satis alimeri' forward nothing which is not 
torum citra scmguinem esse equally to be found in many 
credehat et c^ntdelitatis con- other writers. 

tvetudinem fieri, ubi in volup- ■ Claudian. Mamert.l>e/iS^flr^w 

totem esset adducta laceratio. Animce, ii. 8 : Jncorporalis, in* 

Adieiehat, contrakendam ma' quitmt (the two Sextii), omnis 

teria/m esse lusniria. CoUigehat, est anima et illocalis atqiie in- 

hmuB valitudini contraria esse deprelwnsa vis qutedam; qiue 

alimenta varia et nostris aliena sine spatio eapa^ corpus hav/rit 

corporihus. With this the pas- et oontinet. The last clause 

sage in the sayings of Sextus, reminds us of the Stoic doc- 

p. 109, agrees (ap. Orig. c. trine, that the soul holds the 

Cels. viii. 30) : iii^^x"^ xpv^^^ body together. Mamertus is 

fi^v &,iidtl>opov, iirox^ 8i \oyi' not, indeed, an altogether trust- 

K(&r€pov. worthy witness; he also tries 

* Vide the utterances of So- to prove (I. c.) that Chrysippus 
tion in the Florilegium of regarded the soul as immortal, 
Stobaeus, which no doubt be- because he required the con- 
long to our Sotion ; the recom- quest of sensuality by reason, 
mendation of brotherly love But his utterances about the 
(84, 6-8 ; 17, 18) ; the say- Sextii are so definite that 
ings against flattery (14, 10), we must necessarily refer them 
anger (20, 53 sq.), about grief to tradition rather than to any 
(108, 59), and on consolatory inference of this kind, 
exhortations (113, 16). None 
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Chap, definitions from the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine. 

VII. 

' We therefore find nothing in their school that is 
new and scientifically noticeable ; it is a branch of 
Stoicism, which doubtless is indebted merely to the 
personality of its founder that it had an indepen- 
dent existence for a time; but we can see in its 
points of contact with Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism how easily in that period systems which started 
from entirely different speculative presuppositions, 
could coalesce on the basis of morality, when once 
men had begun to consider distinctive theoretical 
doctrines of less consequence than similar prac- 
tical aims ; and that there was inherent in the 
ethical dualism of the Stoa a natural tendency to 
the views which were most strongly opposed to the 
materialistic monism of their metaphysics, and to 
their anthropology. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST CENTURIES AFTER CHRIST. THE SCHOOL 

OF THE STOICS. SENECA. 

The mode of thought which had become pre- chap. 
dominant during the first century before Christ in ^^^' 



the G-reco-Roman philosophy, maintained itself Section II. 
likewise in the succeeding centuries. By far the cisminthe 
greater part of its representative^, indeed, were ad- ^''!^ ^^!*" 
herents of one or other of the four great schools Christ, 
into which the domain of Greek science was divided A. The 
after the third century. The separation of these ^ ' , 

•^ ^ General 

schools had, indeed, been confirmed afresh by two character 
circumstances : on the one hand by the learned ?i^/^^^^" 
study of the writings of their founders, to which the Imperial 
Peripatetics especially had devoted themselves with 
such zeal since the time of Andronicus; on the Zeal for 
other, by the institution of public chairs for the four of the an- 
chief sects which took place in the second century ^tphA- 
after the beginning of our era.^ This learned 
activity must have tended to make the special cha- 
racteristics of the different systems more distinctly 

y Cf. O. MuUer, Quam cv/ram Ahad. 1842 ; HM.-Phil, Kl, 

resp. ap. Chraec. et Rom. Uteris 8chr, 44 sqq, ; Weber, De Aca^ 

. . . impenderit (^Gott, Mn- demia LiteraHa Athenvmsiv/m 

ladungsschrift, 1837), p. 14 sqq,; seculo sectmdop, Chr. constituta 

Zumpt, Ueb.d, Bestand d.phiios. (Marb. 1858), and the quota- 

Sohvlen in Athen. Abh, d, Borl, tions at p. 1. 
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perceived, and to refute the idea upon which the 
eclecticism of an Antiochus and Cicero had fallen 
back, viz : that the divergences between them were 
founded rather upon differences of words, than mat- 
ters of fact ; and it might form a counterpoise to the 
eclectic tendencies of the time the more easily, since 
it was directed as much to the defence, as to the 
explanation, of the heads of the ancient schools and 
of their doctrines. In Rome, where in the first cen- 
tury not only Stoicism, but philosophy in general, 
was regarded in many quarters with political mis- 
trust, and had had to suffer repeated persecution,* 
public teachers of philosophy were first established 



* The banishment of AttaJus 
the Stoic from Borne under 
Tiberius (Sen. Suasor. 2), and 
that of Seneca tmder Claudius, 
were not the result of a dislike 
upon principle to philosophy. 
On the other hand, under Nero, 
laws were multiplied against 
men who had acquired or 
strengthened their indepen- 
dence of mind in the school of 
Stoics . Thrasea Psetus, Seneca, 
Lucanus, and Bubellius Plautus 
were put to death ; Musonius, 
Comutus, Helvidius Priscus 
were banished (further detjails 
later on) ; and though these 
persecutions may have had in 
the first instance political or 
personal reasons, a general dis- 
trust had already manifested 
itself against the Stoic philo- 
sophy especially, which Stai- 
eorum adrogcmtia sectuque qv4je 
turbidos et negotiorum adpeteii- 
te$ faciat (as Tigellinus, ap. 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, whispers to 



Nero)\ and Seneca (^Ep, 6, 1 
sqq. ; 14, 16 ; 103, 6) finds it 
necessary to warn the disciple 
of philosophy against coming 
forward in any manner at all 
conspicuous or calculated to 
cause offence; and so much 
the more as this had been 
prejudicial to many, and philo- 
sophy was regarded with mis- 
trust. The political dissatis- 
faction displayed by the Stoic 
and Cynic philosophers after 
the execution of Helvidius 
Priscus occasioned Vespasian to 
banish from Bome all teachers 
of philosophy, with the excep- 
tion of Musonius ; two of them 
he even caused to be trans 
ported (Dio Cass. Ixiv. 13) 
and this precedent was after 
wards followed by Domitian 
Being irritated by the pane 
gyrics of Junius Busticus on 
Tbrasea and Helvidius, he not 
only caused Busticus and the 
son of Helvidius to be executed, 
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as it seems by Hadrian ; ^ and in the provinces, by chap, 
Antoninus Pius : ^ rhetoric had abeady been simi- ^^' 
larly provided for by some of their predecessors,* 
and the ancient institution of the Alexandrian Mu- 
seum, and its maintenances designed for the support 
of learned men of the most various sorts, had also 
continued to exist in the Eoman period.* Public 

but ordered aU philosophers good absolutely 81^ rh ffiravlovs 

out of Rome (Grell. N.A. xv. 11, ctvai rohs <t>iXo(ro<t>ovyras, 

3 ; Sueton. Damit, 10 ; Plin. ■ Thus we hear of Vespasian, 

JEp. ill. 11 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13). especially (Sueton. Vesp. 18), 

But these isolated and tempo- that he primus e fisco latmis 

rary measures do not seem to grceoisque rhetorihus (perhaps 

have done any lasting injury in the first place only to one 

to philosophic studies. rhetorician for each speech) 

* Cf . Spartian. Hadr, 16: mmnacentfina (100^000 sQstGii.) 

Doetores, qui profesgioni stia congHtuit. The first Latin rhe- 

inhoMles videbantttr, ditatot torician so endowed, in the 

honoratosqiie aprofessione dimi- year 69, was, according to 

jtit, which would only have Hieron, Mis, Chron. 89 A.D., 

been possible if they had before QuintlUan; a second under 

possessed them. StiU less is Hadrian, Castricius (Cell. iV.^. 

proved by the previous con- xiii. 22). 

text : OmnesprofessoresetJionO' * Cf. Zumpt, I. c. ; Parthey, 

ravit et divites feeit. That these Das Alexamdrin, Museum (Berl. 

statements relate not merely 1838), p. 91 sqq. ; O. Miiller, I. c, 

to grammarians, rhetoricians, p. 29 sq. From the statement 

&c., but also to philosophers, (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7) that Cara- 

is shown by the connection. caUa took from the Peripatetics 

' Capitolin. Ant. P. 11 : RKe- of Alexandria (out of hatred to 
toribus et philosophis per omnes Aristotle, on account of the 
provincias et honores et solaria supposed poisoning of Alexan- 
detulit. Moreover, teachers of der) their Syssitia and other 
sciences and physicians were privileges, Parthey (p. 62) in- 
exempted from taxation. This f ers with probability that ther)3 
favour, however, in a rescript also (though perhaps only in 
of Antoninus to the Commtme the time of Hadrian or one of 
Asi6B (quoted from Modestin. his successors) the philosophers 
MoBOUS. il. ; Digest, xxvii 1, belonging to the museum had 
6, 2) was restricted in regard been divided into schools. A 
to the physicians to a certain similar institution to the ma- 
number according to the size seum, the Athenaeum, was 
of the city ; but in regard to founded in Rome by Hadrian 
the philosophers it was to hold (Aurel. Victor, (kes, 14 ; cf. Dio 
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Chap, teachers from the four most important Schools of 



vin. 



philosophy^ were settled by Marcus Aurelius in 

Cass. Ixxiii. 17 ; Capitolin. Per- but that if the existing schol- 
tin. 11; Gord. 3; Lamprid. arch of a school was not in 
Sever, 35), That maintenance need of such assistance, a 
for the learned man admitted second teacher was named side 
was also attached to it, is not by side with him, so that a 
expressly stated ; whether the school may have had two 
words of Tertullian (Apologet. simultaneously— one chosen by 
46), gtatuis et saloHlms remu- the school, and one nominated 
nerantti/r (the philosophers), by the Emperor. The passage 
relate to Rome or to the pro- in Lucian, however, is not 
vinces, we do not know, but favourable to this view. As 
they probably refer to the the philosophers whom the 
western countries. Emperor endowed with the 
* That Marcus Aurelius ap- salary of 10,000 drachmas are 
pointed alike for the four schools first spoken of, and we are then 
— the Stoic,Platonic,Peripatetic, told koI rtvd ipacriv avrSov ?va7- 
and Epicurean — teachers with a x^*^ airoBavuVy r&v UepiirarririKav 
salary of 10,000 drachmas each, otfiat rhv erepov, this manifestly 
is plain from Philostr. v. Soph. ii. presupposes that among those 
2 ; Lucian, Eumich. 3 : accord- who were paid by the Emperor 
ing to Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3, it was there were two Peripatetics, in 
while he was in Athens, after which case the other schools 
the suppression of the insurrec- must each have had two repre- 
tion of Avidius Cassius (176 sentatives in this reign. The 
A.D.) that Marcus * gave all choice of these salaried philo- 
mankind in Athens instructors, sophers, Marcus Aurelius, ac- 
whom he endowed with a yearly cording to Philostr., l.c., gave 
stipend.' At this time, or soon over to Herodes Atticus ; accord- 
after, Tatian may have written ing to Lucian, I^ti/n. c. 2 sq., 
the \6yos irphs "ETiXrivas in which the candidates brought forward 
(p. 19) he mentions philosophers their claims before the Hpiffroi 
who receive from the Emperor kuI vpefffiiraroi KdX ffo^dnaroi 
an annual salary of 600 xp^^o-ot. rav iv rp WXct (by which we 
According to Lucian, I. <?., each may understand either the 
of the schools mentioned seems Areopagus, the jBovA^, or a 
to have had two public instruc- separate elective council, per- 
tors, for we are there told how, haps with the participation of 
after the death of * one of the the schools concerned, and 
Peripatetics,' two candidates under the presidency of an im- 
disputed before the electing as- perial oflScial) ; but if an agree- 
sembly for the vacant place ment could not be arrived at, 
with its 10,000 drachmas, the affair was sent to Rome to 
Zumpt (I. 0. p. 50) offers the be decided. The imperial ra- 
suggestion that only four im- tification was, doubtless, neces- 
perial salaries had been given ; sary in aU cases ; and in pai<- 
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Athens,^ which was thus declared anew the chief Chap. 

... VIII 

seat of philosophic studies ; and thus the division 



of these schools was not merely acknowledged as an 
existing fact, but a support was given to it for the 
future which in the then condition of things was no 
slight advantage. In the appointment of the office 
of teacher, the express avowal of the system for 
which he desired to be employed was required from 
the candidate.* Externally, therefore, the schools 
remained sharply separated in this period as hereto- 
fore. 

As this separation, however, had previously done Continued 
little to hinder the rise of eclectic tendencies, so was ^p^^'^' 

' CUM* 

it little in the way of their continuance. The dif- 
ferent schools, in spite of all divisions and feuds, 
approximated internally to each other. They did 
not actually abandon their distinctive doctrines, but 
they propagated many of them, and these the most 
striking, merely historically as a learned tradition, 
without concerning themselves more deeply with 
them ; or they postponed them to the essentially 

ticular instances the teacher of the second century, cf . also 

was probably directly named Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 1, 6, who 

by the Emperor ; the words of in the time of Herodes Atticus 

Alexander of Aphrodisias may speaks of the ep^Kta koX Uov- 

be taken in either sense, when, riKk fitipdjcia k&| &\Xa>v idv&v 

in the dedication of his treatise fiapfidpwv^vv€ppxrriK6rajWhom.the 

ircpl eifiapfi^vriSj he thanks Sep- Athenians received for money, 

timius Severas and his son, * Cf . Lucian, I. c. 4 : tA fihv 

Caracalla, ^vh rrjs ifier^pas fiap' oZv rSov \6y<ov irporiy^viirro ainoTs 

Tvplas ^It^dffKaKos avriis (the koI t^v ifivtiplctv ^Kdrcpos rav 

Aristotelian philosophy) wict;- Soyfidroiv iir€i4d€iKro koI Sri rod 

pvyfi^vos. *Api{rror4\ov5 #coi r&v iKcivt^ 

* On the repute and popu- ^oKo{ivr<ov efx^ro. 
larity of Athens in the middle 
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Chap, practical aims and principles, in which the different 
L_ schools approsujhed more nearly to each other; or 



they readily admitted many changes and modii&ca- 
tions, and without renouncing on the whole their 
distinctive character, they yet allowed entrance to 
definitions, which, having originally grown up on 
another soil, were, strictly speaking, not altogether 
compatible with that character. The Epicurean 
School alone persistently held aloof from this move- 
ment ; but it also refrained from all scientific activity 
worthy of mention.^ Among the three remaining 
schools, on the contrary, there is none in which this 
tendency of the time did not manifest itself in some 
form or other. With the Peripatetics it is their 
restriction to criticism and explanation of the Aris- 
totelian writings, in which the want of independent 
scientific creative sujtivity is chiefly shown ; with the 
Stoics, it is the restriction to a morality in which 
the asperities of the original system are for the most 
part set aside and the former severity gradually 
gives place to a gentler and milder spirit : in the 
Academy, it is the adoption of Stoic and Peripatetic 
elements, with which is combined an increasing in- 
clination towards that belief in revelation which in 
the third century through Plotinus became wholly 
predominant. That none of these traits exclusively 
belong to either of these schools will appear on a 
more thorough investigation of them. 
Seliool cf If ^^ begin with the Stoics we find that from the 

the Stoics beffinninff of the first, till towards the middle of the 

frtmithe ^ ^ 

» Cf. Phil, d. Or. III. i. p. 378, andw^. p. 24 sqq. 
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third century, we are acquainted with a considerable Chap. 
number of men belonging to this school.^ The 



vm. 



* Of the Stoics that are known deeply than Seneca into the fhA^^ ^ 

to us, Heracleitus must superstition and soothsajdng of ^«««y ad" 

first be mentioned in connec- the school. On the instigation ^ * * 

tion with those named supra j of Sejanus, he was forced to 

p. 71. This learned man (con- leave Home (Sen. ^A^. SiMsor. 

ceming whose Homeric allege- 2). Somewhat later is C has re- 

ries cf. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 322 m on, the teacher of Nero (Suid. 

sqq.') seems to have lived at the 'AAc'l. At7.), subsequently (as 

time of Augustus, as the latest we must suppose) head of a 

of the many authors whom he school in Alexandria (ibid, 

mentions is Alexander of Aiov^tr. *AA^|.) and an Egyptian 

Ephesus (Alleg. Horn. c. 12, p. priest of the order of the Upo' 

26) who is reckoned by Strabo ypa/xfiareis. That he was so, 

(xiv. 1, 25, p. 642) among the and that the Stoic Chaeremon, 

i'€<^6poi,isapparently alluded to mentioned by Suidas, Origen 

by Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 22, and {o, CeU. i. 51), Porphyry {De 

quoted by Aurel. Victor, Be Alstinen. iv. 6, 8) and Apol- 

Orig. Gent. Rom. 9, 1, as author lonius in Bekker's Anecdota, 

of a history of the Marsian is not distinct from the Upo- 

War (91 xqq. B.C.) and must ypafifiarehs mentioned by Por- 

have flourished in the first half phyry, ap. Eus. Pr. Uv. v. 10 ; 

or about the middle of the first iii. 4 ; and Tzetz. Hist. v. 403 ; 

century before Christ. Under in Iliad, p. 123, J?i9rw.,as Miil- 

Tiberius, Attains taught in ler maintains (Hist. Or. iii. 

Borne ; he is mentioned by 495), but that they are one and 

Seneca (JElp. 108, 3, 13 sq., 23) the same person as Bernays 

as his Stoic teacher whom he considers (Theophr» von der 

zealously employed and ad- Pr'&mmigTieity 21, 150), I have 

mired, and from whom he explained in the Hermes, xi. 

quotes in this and other places 403 sq. In his Egyptian history 

(vide Index) sayings which (fragments of which are given 

especially insist, in the spirit of by Miiller, I. c.^ he explains, 

the Stoic ethics, on simplicity according to Fr. 2 (ap. Eus. 

of life and independence of Pr, Ev. iii. 4), the Egyptian 

character. With this moral gods and their mythical histo- 

doctrine we shaU. also find his ries in a Stoic manner with 

declamations as to the faults reference to the sun, moon, and 

and follies of men and the ills stars, the sky, and the Nile, 

of life (I. 0. 108, 13) reproduced koX ZKoos vdvra eis <f>v<riKii; and 

in his disciple Seneca ; what in his ^i^dyfiara rSov Upwv ypafi- 

Seneca, however (Nat. Qu. ii. fidrap (ap. Suid. Xaip. *Upoy\v<l>' 

48 ; 2, 50, 1) imports to us t«A) he declares, in agreement 

from his enquiries concerning with this, that the hieroglyphics 

the portents of lightning, shows were symbols in which the an- 

that he plunged muc^ more cients laid down the (pvffiKhs 

o2 
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Chap, most important of them, and those who represent 
1_ to us most clearly the character of this later Stoicism 

\6yos TTtpl dewv (Tzetz. in H. p. bouring Thestis (Steph. Byz. 
123 ; cf. I. c. 146 ; Hist. v. 403). B^trris) in Africa, who was 
He is also in harmony with the banished (according to the in- 
Stoic theology when in a trea- correct statement of Suidas, 
tise on comets (according to put to death) by Nero, on 
Origen, I. o.) he explained how accomit of an objection he made 
it came about that these phe- to the poetical projects of the 
nomena sometimes foretell Emperor, in 68 A. D., according 
happy events. Porphyry, in to Hieron. in Chron. (Cf ., how- 
De Abst. iv. 8, end, calls him iv ever, Reimarus on the passage 
Tois (TTODiKois irpayiuLaTtK<ifraTa in Dio ; he conjectures 66 A.D.) 
<pi\o(ro<f>'fi(ras. He was succeeded In the epitome of Diogenes 
in Alexandria by his disciple (Part III. i. 33, 2) Comutus 
Dionysius, who is called by closes the series of the Stoics 
Suidas Aiovv(r. 'AA.. ypafifiaTiKhs, mentioned by this writer. Of 
and was probably, therefore, the theoretical and philosoph- 
more of a learned man than a ical works attributed to him 
philosopher. Seneca will be by Suidas, one on the gods has 
fully treated of later on. Other been preserved (sup. Part III. 
members of the Stoic school i. 301 sqq.); this is doubtless 
were the following: — Clara- his own treatise and not a 
nus (Sen. Ej?, 66, 1, 6; he has mere abstract of it. He is 
been conjectured, though pro- described in the Vita Persii 
bablyerroneously, to be identi- Sueton. as tragicus, to which 
cal with the Greek philo- Osann (on Corn. Be Nat. Bear. 
sopher Coeranus, Tac. Ann. xxv.) rightly objects. Further 
xiv. 69 ; the latter was also a details concerning him and his 
Stoic), most likely Seneca's re- works will be found in Martini 
lative AnnaeusSerenus (Sen. (^Be L. Ann, ComutOj Lugd. Bat. 
Ep. 63, 14 ; Be Const, i. 1 ; De 1825, a work with which I am 
Tra/nqu, An. 1 ; Be Otio\ his only acquainted at third hand), 
friend Crispus Passienus Villoison, and Osann, I, c. ; 
{Nat. Qti. iv. ; Prisf. 6 ; Bfi^wf. Prcef. xvii. sqq. ; 0. Jahn on 
i. 15, 5 ; cf . Ejngr. Sup. Exil. 6), Persius, Prolegg. viii. sqq. 
and his adherent Metronax Among the disciples of Comutus 
in Naples (^Ep. 76, 1-4). He were (vide Vita Persii) Clau- 
tries to include Lucilius also dius Agathinus of Sparta 
among the Stoics, in the letters (Osann, I. c. xviii., differing from 
dedicated to him. Contempo- Jahn, p. xxvii., writes the name 
rarywithhim is Serapio,from thus, following Galen, Befinit. 
the Syrian Hierapolis (Sen. Ep. 14, vol. xix. 363 K), a celebrated 
40, 2; Steph. Byz. Be Urh. physician, and Petronius 
'Icpoir.); and Lucius An- Aristocrates of Magnesia, 
naBus Cornutus of Leptis * diM doctissimi et sanotissimi 
(Suid. Kopv.) or the neigh- viri,* and the two Roman poets 
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are Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Chap. 
Aurelius. Heracleitus, on the other hand, is rather a L_ 



A. Persius Flaccus (bom without some reason, by order 

in 34, died in 62 A.D., vide of Vespasian. Bubellius 

VUa Persii, and Jahn, I. o.iii. PI ant us also (Tac. Ann. xiv. 

sqq.) and Marcus Annaeus 22, 57-69) who was also put to 

Lucanus the nephew of death by Nero, is described as 

Seneca, born 39 A.D., died 66 a Stoic. Lastly, under Nero 

A.D., both put to death for and his successors, there lived 

having joined in Piso's con- Musonius Rufus and his 

spiracy (mde concerning Lu- disciple Epictetvis, who, to- 

canus the two lives which gether with Musonius' disciples, 

Weber has edited, Marb. 1866 Pollio and Artemidorus, 

sq. ; theVtta Perdi, Taxiit. Ann. and Arrianus, the pupil of 

XV. 49, 66 sq, 70, and other Epictetus, will come before us 

statements compared by We- later on. Euphrates, the 

ber), of whom Flaccus espe- teacher of the younger Pliny, 

cially, as he says himself in who equally adinired him on 

Sat. v., regarded his master account of his discourses and 

with the highest veneration, his character, was a contempo- 

To the Stoic school belonged rary of Epictetus and lived 

further, besides the contemp- first in Syria and afterwards in 

tible P. Egnatius Celer Rome (Plin. jBj:?. i. 10; Euseb. 

(Tac. Ann. xvi. 32; Hist. iv. o. Hierocl. c. 33). He is the 

10, 40; Dio Cass, Ixii. 26; same person whom Philostratus, 

Juvenal, iii. 114 «^.)» t^© ^^ *^6 li^© o^ Apollonius of 

two magnanimous Republicans Tyana, and the author of the 

Thrasea Paetus (Tac. Ann. letters of Apollonius, repre- 

xvi. 21 sqq. ; cf . xiii. 49 ; xiv. sents as the chief opponent of 

48 sq. ; xv. 23 ; Dio Cass. Ixi. this miracle-worker. Epictetus 

16, 20; Ixii. 26; Ixvi. 12; quotes an expression of his 

Sueton. NerOj 37 ; JDomit. 10; (Diss. iv. 8, 17 ^g'^.) and praises 

Plin. Ep. viii. 22, 3 ; vi. 29, 1 ; his discourses (Z. c. iii. 16, 8; 

vii. 19, 3 ; Plut. Prcee. Ger. Enchir. 29, 4). Marcus Aure- 

RHp. 14, 10, p. 810; CatoMin. lius (x. 31) also mentions him. 

25, 37; Juvenal, v. 36; Epict. His passionate hostility to Apol- 

Diss. i. 1, 26 et pas8.\ Jahn, lonius is alluded to by Philostr. 

I. c. xxxviii. sq.)i and his V. Soph. i. 7, 2. The same 

son-in-law Helvidius Pris- writer calls him here and I.e. 

cus (Tac. Ann, xvi. 28-26; i. 25, 5, a Tynan, whereas, ac- 

Hist. iv. 6 sq. 9, 63 ; Dial, de cording to Steph. Byz. De Vrh, 

Orat. 6; Sueton. Vesp. 16; *Eirt<^c£i/., he was a Syrian of 

Dio Cass. Ixvi. 12 ; Ixv. 7), of Epiphania, and according to 

whom the first was executed Eunap. F. PhUos. p. 6, an 

by Nero's order, and the second Egyptian. Having fallen sick 

who had been already banished in his old age, he took poison 

by Nero, was put to death, not 118 A.D. (Dio Cass. Ixix. 8). 
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Chap, collector and arranger of traditional material, and 
the same holds good of Cleomedes. Concerning 



vm. 



One of his pupils was Timo- KvkXu^ deoipla fitre^pwv ; for in 
crates of Heraclea in Pontus this treatise he mentions several 
(Philostr. V. Soph. i. 26, 6) ac- earlier astronomers, but not 
cording to Lucian (Demon. 3, Ptolemy ; he follows in it chiefly, 
Alex. 67, Be Saltat. 69), who as he says at the conclusion, 
speaks with great respect of Posidonius. Within the sanie 
him ; and was himself a teacher period fall the Stoic instruc- 
of Demonax the cynic, and an tors of Marcus Aurelius : Apol- 
opponent of the famous con- lonius (M. Aurel. i. 8, 17; 
juror, Alexander of Abonutei- Dio Cass. Ixxi. 35; Capitolin, 
chos. A disciple of Demonax, Ant. Philoa. 2, 3 ; Ant. Pi. 10 ; 
Lesbonax, is mentioned by Eutrop. viii. 12 ; Lucian. Demon. 
him {De Salt. 69). Under 31 ; Hieron. Chrmt. zu 01. 232 ; 
Domitian and Trajan we find Syncell. p. 351. Whether he 
the following names given by came from Chalcis or Chalcedon 
Plutarch ( Qu. C<yiiv. i. 9, 1 ; vii. or Nicomedia we need not here 
7, 1): Themistocles, Phi- enquire). Junius Rusticus, 
lippus, and Diogenianus, to whom his imperial pupil 
to whom we may add the two always gave his confidence (M. 
philosophers called Crinis Aur. i. 7. 17 ; Dio, Z. c ; Capitol. 
(Epict. Biii. iii. 2, 15; Diog. Ant.PMl.T^\ Claudius Max- 
L. vii. 62, 68,76). Also Junius imus (M. Aur. i. 16, 17 ; viii. 
Rusticus, executed by Do- 25; Capitol. I. c); Cinna 
mitian (Tacit. Agric. 2 ; Sueton. Catulus (M. Aur. i. 13 ; Capi- 
Domit. 10 ; Dio Cass. Lxvii. 13 ; tol. I. c); among them was 
Plin. I. c] Plut. Curiosit. 15, probably also Diogne t us (ac« 
p. 522), whose trial gave oc- cording to Capitol, c. 4, where 
casion to the persecution of the same man is most likely 
the philosophers, was doubtless meant, his teacher in painting ; 
a Stoic. The two Pliny s, on but according to M. Aur. i. 6, 
the other hand, cannot be the first who gave him an in- 
reckoned under this school, clination to philosophy) ; B as i- 
though they have points of re- lidesof Scythopolis (described 
semblance with the Stoics, and by Hieron. Chron. on 01. 232, 
the younger had Euphrates for and Sync. p. 351, as a teacher of 
his teacher. Under Hadrian Marcus Aurelius and probably 
Philopator probably lived the same who is quoted by Sext. 
(Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 166, 1 ), whose Math. viii. 258, vide Phil. d. Or. 
disciple was Galen's teacher III. i. 87, 1 ; but not the person 
(Galen, Cogn. an Morh. 8, vol. v. mentioned mp. p. 54), and some 
41 K); in the same reign, or that others (Bacchius, Tandasis, 
of Antoninus Pius, Hierocles Marcianus ; M. Aurelius 
may have taught in Athens heard them, as he says, i. 6, at 
(Gell. iV. J., ix. 5, 8), andCleo- the instance of Diognetus) 
medes may have written his must be added. To these Mar- 
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Comutus also, we know that his activity was Chap. 
chiefly devoted to grammatical and historical '__ 

cus Aurelius Antoninus that no airov^aios is a <^avKos 

subsequently allied himself (Simpl. 102, a), and that (Z. o. 

(vide infra). Under his reign 104, o) an h^i6j(popov cLhtaipSfXf 

Lucius, the disciple of Mu- iLvriKiiraif and similarly an aya' 

sonius the Tyrian, is said to Bhv itryad^, e.g. the ^povf/Aij irepi- 

have lived, whom PhUostratus, irdT7i<ris is opposed to the <t>povlfi7i 

V. Soph, ii. 1, 8 sq., describes as <rrd<ris (cf. Phil. d. Ghr. III. i. 

the finend of Herodes Atticus, 213, note) ; as also in the terms 

and represents as meeting with belonging to the Stoic nomencla- 

Marcus Aurelius in Rome when ture, \6'yQi ofioriKol, airofioTiKol, 

the latter was already emperor ; davfiaariKol, ^€ktikoI {I. c. 103 

he was the same person, a) md-e ibid. III. i. 103, 4. But 

doubtless, from whom Stobaeus the Musonius who is called 

{Floril. Jo. Damaso, 7, 46, vol. Lucius* teacher must be either 

iv. 162, Mein.) quotes an account distinct from Musonius Rufus, 

of a conversation with Musonius or we must suppose, even irre- 

(his conversations with Mu- spectively of the T^pios of 

sonius are also mentioned by Philostratus, his narrative to 

PMlostratus) ; for though he is be inexact ; for as Musonius 

called a6kios in our text of scarcely survived the first cen- 

Stobaeus, that is of little con- tury, it is not conceivable that 

sequence. Here, as well as in his disciple should have come 

Philostratus, he appears as a to Rome after 161 A.D. It 

Stoic or Cynic, and he was no seems to me most probable 

doubt the same Lucius who is that the teacher of Lucius is no 

mentioned Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 48, other than Musonius Rufus, and 

note, with Nicostratus. Brandis that the anecdote, ap. Gell. N.A. 

{Ueher d. Audeger d. Arist. ix. 2, 8, refers to him; while the 

Org.^ Ahh. d. Berl. A had. 1833 ; predicate T{tpios arose through a 

Higt. Phil. Kl. p. 279) and mistake from Tvpprivhs (suppos- 

Prantl {Oesch. d. Log. i. 618) ing even that Philostratus him- 

consider both to have belonged self made the mistake) ; and 

to the Academy, from the way that the meeting of Lucius 

in which they are named by with Marcus Aurelius either 

Simplicius (^Categ. 7, 5, 1, a) did not take place at all, or 

together with Atticus and occurred before he became em- 

Plotinus ; but it seems to me peror ; partly because when we 

that this cannot be proved on hear of Musonius we naturally 

that evidence ; there is more think of the most celebrated 

foundation for the statement, man of the name, and the only 

in their objections quoted by Musonius known to us in that 

Prantl, I. c, from Simplicius, period; partly and especially 

against the Aristotelian cate- because that which Lucius puts 

gories of the Stoic type, namely into the mouth of his Musonius 

in the assertions of Nicostratus entirely agrees with the quota- 
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Chap, works, and he therefore seems to have occupied 
himself with philosophy more as a scholar than an in- 
dependent thinker.^ His work on the gods contents 
itself with reproducing the doctrine of his school ; 
and if, in a treatise on the categories, he has con- 
tradicted ^ not only Aristotle, but also his Stoic rival 

tion from Musonius Kufus (ap. ksow nothing as to the dates 

Stob. Floril. 29, 78). In the of the following men : Aris- 

first half of the third century tool es of Lampsacus (Suidas, 

we hear, through Longinus (ap. sub voce, mentions an exposition 

Porph. V. Plat, 20, of a number of his, of a logical treatise of 

of philosophers, contemporary Chrysippus), the two namesakes 

with this writer, and somewhat Theodorus (Diog. ii. 104), of 

earlier, and among them are a whom one probably composed 

good many Stoics. He men- the abstract of the writings of 

tions as Stoics who were also Teles, from which Stob. Floril. 

known for their literary activity Jo. Dam. i. 7, 47, T. iv. 1 64 Mein. 

Themistocles (according to gives a fragment; Prota- 

Sjrncell. Chronogr. p. 361 B, goras (Diog. ix. 66) ; Anti- 

about 228 A.D.), Phoebion, bins andEubius, of Ascalon; 

and two who had not long Publius of Hierapolis (n^- 

died (/A^XP* ''ptfw iucfidtrames), \tos) ap. Steph. Byz. De Urh. 

Annius and Medius (Por- 'AcricoX. *Updir\ the two name- 

phyry, according to Proclus Jw sakes, Proclus of Mallos in 

J*/i^. J?m/?. p. 415, note, in his Cilicia (ap. Suid. Tlp6KK — one 

"Xi^fifLiKTa TlpofiXiifjMTai mentions of these latter is mentioned by 

a conversation with Longinus, Proclus In Tim. 166 B, with 

in which he defended against Philonides among the kpxa7oi : 

Lonjginus the Stoic doctrine of if the pupil of Zeno is here 

the eight parts of the soul), intended (Part III. i. 39, 3), 

Among those who confined Proclus himself may be placed 

themselves to givinglnstruction further back; but he cannot 

are HerminuSjLysimachus, in any case be older than 

(according to Porphyry, I. c. 3, Panaetius,as Suidas mentions an 

probably in Kome),Athense US, vv6fiirrifia r&v Aioyevovs aotpia' 

and Musonius. At the same fidruvj no doubt written by him. 

period as Plotinus, Trypho * Cf. the references to his 

(described by Porphyry, v. rhetorical writings, his expo- 

Plat. 17, as 'StuikSs t€ koI HAo- sition of the Virgilian poems, 

TuviKhs) was residing in Rome, and a grammatical work in 

The Athenian Stoic,Calliete8, Jahn's ProUgg. in PerHum, 

mentioned by Porph. ap Euseb. xiii. sqq. ; Osann. Z. c. xxiii. sqq. 

Pr. Ev. X. 3, 1, came somewhat « Cf . Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 620, 

earlier, about 260 a.d. We note. 
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Athenodorus,' we can see from the fragments pre- Chap. 

served, that this treatise regarded its object princip- '__ 

ally from the standpoint of the grammarian.^ It is 
an important divergence from the Stoic tradition, if 
he really taught that the soul dies simultaneously 
with the body ;^ this, however, is not certain,^ though 
it is possible that in his views of the subject he 
allied himself with Panaetius. If, lastly, his ethical 
discourses are praised by Persius * on account of their 
good influence on those who heard them, we can 
hardly venture to ascribe to him in this sphere 
any important individuality, or striking eflfect on 

* Simpl. Categ. 6, a ; 15, 8 ; form of expression is different 

47 f ; 91, a {Schol. m Arist. 30, in the one case from the other. 

ft, note ; 47, ft, 22 ; 57, a, 16 ; « Iambi, ap. Stob. Eel. i. 922. 

80, a, 22) ; Porph. in Categ. Does the cause of death lie 

4, ft (Sohol, in Arist. 48, ft, 12) ; in the withholding of the ani- 

l. c. 21 ; cf. Brandis, JJeher die mating air, the extinction of 

Chiech.Ausl. d,Arigt.Org. Ahh, the vital power (t<Jvos), or the 

d. Berl, Akad. 1883, Hiit. Phil, cessation of vital warmth 1 

Kl, p. 276. In this treatise oAA' ex o^as ylyverai d ddvaros, 

was probably to be found the vpoavaipe^rai ^ awavaipelrai ^ 

statement quoted by Syrian in ^vxh ^v fft^H-^Tif Kaddircp Kovp- 

Metaph. Schol. in At. 893, a, 9, voutos o^eTat. 

from Comutus, that he, like * For though it is probably 

Boethus the Peripatetic, re- this Comutus to whom the 

duced the ideas to general con- statement of lamblichus refers, 

ceptions. it is nevertheless possible that 

2 Porph. 4, ft, says of him what he said may relate to the 

and Athenodorus : t& (riro^fieva animal soul and not to the 

irepl r&v \4^€C0v Ka6h \4^€is, ola rational and human soul. The 

T& Kvpia K<d rh rpoiriKh koX 6(ra theories from which lamblichus 

roiavra . . . tA roiavra oZv vpo- derives his assertion agree with 

<f>4povr€s Ktd irolas iarl Karriyopias the doctrine of the Stoic school, 

kvopovvrfs K<d fi^ evplffKovrts according to which death en- 

iWitrij <paaiv elvai r^v hiaipiffiv. sues Stcw vameKSiS y4yrircu rf 

Similarly Simpl. 5, a, cf. 91, a, Hveais rod al<r$r^r^Kov TrveifiaTos 

where Comutus would separate (Plut. Plac. i. 23, 4). 

the place from iroS, and the * Sat. v. 34 8gg., 62 iqg. 
time from irori, because the 
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VIII. 

Seneca, 



philosophy : had this been the case, he would have 
left stronger traces of it behind him. 

The case is diflFerent with Seneca.^ This philo- 



* The extensive literature 
concerning Seneca is to be found 
in Bahr, mh voce, in Pauly's 
Mfidlencykl, d. Klass. Alterth. 
vi. a, 1037 sqq. Cf. likewise, 
respecting Seneca's philosophy, 
Ritter, iv. 189 sqq. ; Baur, 
Seneca tmd Pauhis (1858, now 
in I>rei Ahhandl. &c., p. 377 
sqq.) ; Dorgens, Senecce Disci- 
pliiKB Moralis cwn Antoniniana 
Cotitentio et Compa/ratio : Leip- 
zig, 1867 ; Holzherr, Der Phi- 
losoph. Z. A. Seneca : Hast und 
Tiib. 1868, IS59 {Gymn. proffr.). 
Concerning Seneca's life and 
writings, besides the many 
older works, Biihr, I. c. ; Bern- 
hardy, GrundrUs der Rom.IAter. 
4, a, p. ^11 8qq.\ Teuffel, Gesch. 
der Rom. Liter. 2, «, p. 616 sqq^ 
Born at Corduba, of the eques- 
trian order, the second son of the 
famous rhetorician, M. Annaeus 
Seneca (Sen. Epxgr. S. Exil. 8, 
9 ; Fr. 88 ; ad Helv. 18, 1 sqq. ; 
Tacit. Ann, xiv. 63 et pass.), 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca came as 
a child with his parents to 
Rome (^ad Helv. 19, 2). His 
birth must have occurred, ac- 
cording to the statements in 
Nat. Qn. i. 1, 3 : Ep. 108, 22, 
in the first years of the Chris- 
tian era. In his early years 
and even afterwards he con- 
stantly suffered from ill health 
(ad Heh. 19, 2 ; Ep. 64, 1 ; 65, 
1 ; 78, 1 sqq. ; 104, 1), and he 
devoted himself with great ar- 
dour to the sciences (Ep. 78, 3 ; 
cf. 58, 6), and especially to 
philosophy (Ep. 108, 7). to 



which Sotion, the disciple of 
Sextius (vide supra, 181, 2), and 
the Stoic Attains (vide swpra, 
196, 1) introduced him. He 
finally embraced the calling of 
an advocate (Ep. 49, 2), attained 
to the office of qussstor (ad 
Helv. 19, 2), married (cf. Be 
Ira, iii. 36, 3 ; Ep. 60, 2 ; and 
concerning a child, Marcus, 
Epigr. 3 ; ad HelA).\%, 4 sqq.\ and 
another who had died shortly 
before, I. o.2,b\ 18, 6), and was 
happy in his external circum- 
stances Q. c. 6, 4; 14, 3). 
Threatened by Caligula (Dio, 
lix. 19), and banished to Cor- 
sica under Claudius in 41 a.d. 
in consequence of the aflEair of 
Messalina (Dio, Ix. 8 ; Ixi. 10 ; 
Sen. Epigr. S. Exilio ad Polyh, 
13, 2 ; 18, 9 ; flw? Helv, 16, 2 sq.), 
he was only recalled after her 
fall by Agrippina in 50 A.D. 
He was immediately made 
praetor, and the education of 
Nero was confided to him (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 8). After Nero's ac- 
cession to the throne, he, to- 
gether with Burrhus, was for 
a long time the guide of the 
Roman empire and of the young 
sovereign (Tac. xiii. 2). Further 
details as to Seneca's public life 
and character will be found 
infra, p. 232, 3). With the 
death of Burrhus, however, 
his influence came to an 
end ; Nero discarded the coun- 
sellor who had long become 
burdensome to him (Tac. xiv. 
62 sqq.), and seized the first 
opportunity of ridding himself 
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sopher not only enjoys a high reputation ' with his Chap. 
contemporaries, and with posterity, and possesses for '_ 



us, considering that most of the Stoical writings EUrepiir 
have been destroyed, an especial importance, but ^j^i^^^^ 
he is in himself a really great representative of his 
school, and one of the most influential leaders of the 
tendency which this school took in the Eoman 
world, and especially in the times of the 
Emperors. He is not, indeed, to be regarded as its 
first founder : imperfectly as the history of Eoman 
Stoicism is known to us, we can clearly perceive that 
from the time of Pansetius, with the growing re- 
striction to ethics, the tendency also to the soften- 
ing of the Stoic severity and the approximation to 
other systems is on the increase ; and if the moral 
doctrine of Stoicism on the other hand was again 
rendered more stringent in the code of the Sextians, 
and of the revived Cynicism {vide infra\ the neg- 
lect of school theories and the emphasising of all 

of the man whom he hated many things as an author and 

(cf. XV. 46, 46) and, perhaps, philosopher, but at the same 

also feared. The conspiracy of time testifies to his great merits 

Piso in the year 66 a.d. fur- — ingeniwm facile et cqpioswrif 

nished a pretext for the bloody phirimum studii, mvlta rerum 

mandate, to which the philo- cognitio — and the extraordinary 

sopher submitted with manly reputation he enjoyed) ; Plinius 

fortitude. His second wife (^H. Nat. xiv. 5, 61) ; Tacitus 

Paulina {Ep. 104, 1 sqq.), who (^Ann. xiii. 3) ; Columella (K. 

wished to die with him, was R. iii. 3) ; Dio Cass. (lix. 19) ; 

hindered in her purpose after and the Christian writers (cf. 

she had already opened her Holzherr, i. 1 sq.). Others, in- 

arteries (Tac. Ann. xv. 66-64). deed, as GeU. N.A, xii. 2, and 

* Concerning the favourable Fronto, ad Anton. 4, 1 sq.^ 123 

verdicts of antiquity — of Quin- sqq,, speak of him with very 

tilian (who, indeed, censures little appreciation. 
Seneca, Ingt. x. 1, 126 sqq,, for 
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Chap, that is universally human, based upon immediate 

L^ consciousness and important for moral life — the 

universalistic development of ethics — the endeavour 
after a system more generally comprehensible and 
more practicably efficient was demanded from this 
side also. These traits, however, are still more 
thoroughly developed in Seneca and his followers, 
and little as they wished to give up the doctrines of 
their school, boldly as they sometimes express the 
Stoical doctrines, on the whole. Stoicism with them 
takes the form more and more of universal moral 
and religious conviction ; and in the matter of their 
doctrines, side by side with the inner freedom of 
the individual, the principles of universal love of 
mankind, forbearance towards human weakness, sub- 
mission to the Divine appointments have a promin- 
ent place. 

In Seneca, the freer position in regard to the 
doctrine of his school which he claimed ^ for himself, 

* That Seneca is and professes school, and unreservedly to ap- 

to be a Stoic requires no proof, propriate anything that he finds 

Cf . the use of nos and nostril Ep, serviceable, even beyond its 

113, 1 ; 117, 6 etpoM. ; and the limits (^Ep. 16, 7 ; Be Ira, i. 6, 

panegyrics he bestows on Stoic- 5). He very frequently applies 

ism, De Const. 1 ; Cons, ad Helv. in this manner sayings of Epi- 

12, 14 ; ClemeTitj ii. 5, 3 ; Ep. 83, 9. curus, whom he j udges in regard 

He expresses himself, however, to his personal merits with a 

very decidedly on the right of fairness that is most surprising 

independent j udgment, and on from a Stoic (vide Phil. d. Gr. III. 

the task of augmenting by our i. 446, 6) ; and if in this he may, 

own enquiries the inheritance perhaps, be influenced, by the 

we have derived from our prede- predilectionof his friendLucilius 

cessors ( T. 5. 3, 2 ; Be Otio, 3, for Epicurus, it is, nevertheless, 

1 ; Ep. 33, 11 ; 46, 4 ; 80, 1 ; unmistakable that he wishes to 

64, 7 sqq.). He does not hesi- show his own impartiality by 

tate, as we shall find, to oppose this appreciative treatment of a 

tenets and customs of his much-abused opponent. 
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is shown in his views concerning the end and problem Chap. 
of philosophy. If in the original tendencies of '_ 



Stoicism there already lay a preponderance of the Sis doc- 
practical interest over the theoretical, with Seneca ccmceming 
this was so greatly increased that he regarded many the pro- 
things considered by the older teachers of the school puio- 
to be essential constituents of philosophy, as un- ^^P^y- 
necessary and superfluous. Though he repeats in a 
general manner the Stoic determinations respecting 
the conception and parts of philosophy,^ he lays even 
greater stress than his predecessors on its moral end 
and aim ; the philosopher is a pedagogue of human- 
ity ,2 philosophy is the art of life, the doctrine of 
morals, the endeavour after virtue : ^ in philosophy 
we are concerned not with a game of quick-witted- 
ness and skill, but with the cure of grave evils ; ^ it 
teaches us not to talk, but to act,^ and all that a 
man learns is only useful when he applies it to his 
moral condition.^ According to its relation to this 
ultimate end the value of every scientific activity is 
to be judged : that which does not eflfect our moral 

> Cf. in regard to the latter * JEp. 117, 33: Adice nunc, 

Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 51, 2, and to quod adt^ieseit a/nimtis delectare 

the former, I. c. 61, 1 ; 64, 1 ; sepotius qua/ni sa/na/re et pMlo- 

67, 2 ; 207 ; and Ep. 94 ; 47 ^g'. ; sophiam ohlectoTnentum facere^ 

96, 10. cwin remedium sit. 

* Ep. 89, 13. Aristo main- * Ep. 20, 2: Facere docet 
tained that the paraenetic part philosophia, mm dicere^ Sec., 24, 
of Ethics is the aflfair of the 15. 

pedagogue, and not of the philo- ' Ep. 89, 18: Qidcqtdd le- 

sopher: Tamqitam quicquam geris ad mores statim re/eras, 

aliud sit sapiens quam generis Loc. oit. 23 : Hicec aliis die . . . 

humani ptsdagogus. omnia ad m^ores et ad seda/n^ 

* Phil. d. Gr. in. l,pp. 51, 2 ; dam rabiem adfeGtwwm referens. 
54, 1 ; Ep. 117, 12 ; 94, 39. Similarly 117, 33. 
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Chap, condition is useless, and the philosopher cannot find 
adequate words to express his sense of the folly of 



those who meddle with such things ; though even in 
the warmth of his zeal he cannot help showing how 
conversant he himself is with them. What are we 
profited, he asks, by all the enquiries with which 
Uselessness the antiquarians occupy themselves ? Who has ever 
theor^io become the better and the juster for them ? ^ How 
enquiries, small appears the value of the so-called liberal arts, 
when we remember that it is virtue alone that is 
important, that it claims our whole soul, and that 
philosophy only leads to virtue ! ^ But how much 
that is superfluous has even philosophy admitted into 
itself, how much trifling word-catching and unprofit- 
able subtlety ! Even in the Stoic School,^ how many 
things of this kind have found entrance ! Seneca 
for his part will have nothing to do with them, even 
in cases where the subtleties of which he complains 

* Brevit. Vlt. 13, where after snientia honontm ac Tnalorum 

the citation of numerous ex- immutahilifqucB soli philosophic 

amples of antiquarian and his- competit : nihil autem ulla arst 

torical enquiries he concludes alia de bo?iis ao mails qucerit 

thus : CujtiS ista errores minv" (p. 28). Magna et spatiosa res 

entfCUJus cupiditates prement? est sapientia. Vacuo illi looo 

Quemfortioremjqiiemjustioremf opvs est : de divinis hwmanisqne 

qvsm Uheraliorem facient ? discendum est, de prceteritis, de 

' This is discussed at length fnturiSy de caducis, de fBternis, 

in Ep. 88. Seneca here shows &c. Hcbc tarn multa, tarn 

that grammar, music, geometry, ma^gna ut habere possint liherum 

arithmetic, and astronomy are hospitium^ supervotOtui ex animo 

at most a preparation for the tolUnda stmt. Nan dabit se in 

higher instruction, but in them- has angustias virtus : laxum 

selves are of subordinate value spatiiim res magna desiderat. 

(p. 20) : Sois qiuB recta sit Unea : Expellantur omnia. Totvm pec^ 

quid tibi prodest, si quid in vita tus illi vacet (p. 33-36). 

rectum sit, ignoras ? &c.(p. 13). » Cf. Ep. 88, 42. 
Una re consvmmatiir , animus. 
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are evidently connected with the presuppositions Chap. 

of the Stoic doctrine,^ and in the same way he _'_ 

easily disposes of the dialectical objections of their 
opponents : he considers as trifling juggleries not 
worth the trouble of investigating, not only the 
fallacies which so readily occupy the ingenuity of a 
Chrysippus and his followers,^ but also those compre- 
hensive discussions of the sceptics, which gave the 
ancient Stoa so much emplojonent ; and the eclectic 
arguments against the sensible phenomenon are 
simply reckoned by him among the superfluous and Superflu- 
trifling enquiries which merely serve to divert us ^^aUctic. 
from the things that are necessary for us to know.^ 

* H^. 117, 13 ; Ep. 113, 1 8qq. ranee of which does not harm, 
In both cases he embarks on nor knowledge of them profit 
the exposition and refutation us : Quid me detines in eo, quern 
of the Stoic definitions of the tu ipse ^evBSfievov adpella-s , . .? 
long and the broad in order to Ecce tota mihi vita mentitur^ 
accuse their authors and himself &c. Similarly Ep. 48; 49 
of having wasted their time 5, sqq. 

with such useless questions in- * Ep. 88, 43 : Aiidij qucmtum 
stead of employing themselves mali faciat nimia suhtilita^ et 
in something necessary and quam infesta veritati sit. Pro- 
profitable. Similarly in Ep. 106 tagoras says we can dispute for 
et passim ; vide infraj p. 208, 1. and against everything; Nau- 

* Ep. 45, 4 His predeces- siphanes, that everything is 
sors, the great men, have left not, just as much as it is ; Par- 
many problems : Et invenissent menides, that nothing is except 
forntannecessariay nisi et super- the universe; Zeno, of Elea, 
vacua qucesissent. Multumiillis nihil esse. Circa eadem fere Pyr- 
temporis verborum cavillatio rhonei versantttr et Megarid et 
eripuUetcaptioscedisputationeSi Eretrici et Academici, qui no- 
qu^ acumien inritum . . . exer- vaminduxeruntscientiam, nihil 
cent. We should search out scire hcec omnia in ilium super 
not the meaning of words, but vacuum, gtudiorum liberalium 
things — the good and the evil ; gregem cornice, &c. Non facile 
and not fence with sophisms the dixerim, utris magis i/ra^ca/r, 
acetahula prcestigiatorum fcf . iUis qui nan nihil scire volue- 
the r}f7i<poirouKrai of Arcesilaus, ru/nt^ an illis, qui ne hoc quidem 
Phil. d. Or. III. i. 495, 4) igno- nMs reliqueruntf nihil scire. 
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Chap. Wisdom, he says, is a simple thing and requires no 

L_ great learning : it is only our want of moderation 

which so extends the sphere of philosophy ; for life, 
the School questions are for the most part worthless ; ^ 
they injure, indeed, rather than benefit, for they render 
the mind small and weakly, instead of elevating it.^ 
We certainly cannot, as we have already seen and 
shall see later on, take Seneca exactly at his word in 
regard to such declarations ; but it is undeniable 
that he wishes to limit philosophy in principle to 
moral problems, and only admits other things so far 
as they stand in manifest connection with those 
problems. 

This principle must inevitably separate our phi- 
losopher from that portion of philosophy to which 
the older Stoics had originally paid great attention, 
but which they had ultimately regarded as a mere 
outwork of their system — viz.. Logic. If, therefore, 
Seneca includes it under the three chief divisions of 
philosophy,^ the subject is only cursorily and occa- 

» Ep. 106, 11. After a Ep. 47, 4 8q.\ 87, 38 sq.\ 88, 

thorough discussion of the pro- 36 : Plti8 scire velle qtuim sit 

position that the good is a body satiSy intemperantuB genus est. 

(Part III. i. 120, 1, 3 ; 119, 1) : ^ in Ep. 117, 18, after dis- 

Latrwnoulis IvdimuSj in super' cussing the statement that sa- 

vacaneis suhtilitas teritv/r : rum pientiay and not sapere, is a good: 

faeiunt honos ista, sed doctos^ Omniaigta circa sapientia/m,non 

apertior res est sapere, imnw in ipsa sunt : at nobis in ipsa 

simplicior. Pauds est ad men- commorandum est . , . luec veroy 

tem honam ttti Uteris : sed nos de qmbus paxCio ante dicebam, 

ut cetera i/n supervacaneum minuunt et deprimunt, neo, ut 

diffundi/muSy ita philosophiam putatiSfexacuunt,sedextenuant. 

ipsam. Quemadm-odum omnium Similarly, Ep. 82, 22. 

rervm, sic Utera/rum quoqtie ' Vide Phil. d. 6^.111.1.61^1; 

intemperantia laboramtts : non 64, 1 ; 67, 2. Elsewhere, however 

vit<B sed sohola disoimus. Cf. {Ep. 95, 10), philosophy is di- 
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sionally touched upon in his writings. He expresses Chap. 

himself at times in agreement with his school re- ^_ 

specting the origin of conceptions, and the demon- 
strative force of general opinion ; ^ he speaks of 
the highest conception and of the most universal 
conceptions subordinated to it ; ^ he shows generally 
that he is well acquainted with the logical defini- 
tions of his school ; ^ but he himself has no inclin- 
ation to enter into them more deeply, because in 
his opinion this whole region lies too far from that 
which alone occupied him in the last resort — the 
moral problem of man. 

Far greater is the value which he ascribes to 
Physics, as in his writings also he has devoted to it 
greater space. He praises Physics for imparting to 
the mind the elevation of the subjects with which 
it occupies itself; ^ in the preface, indeed, to his 
writings on Natural History,^ he goes so far as to 

vided, as with the Peripatetics, 3); the animate is partly mortal 

into theoretical and practical and partly immortal (cf. Ej). 

philosophy ; and in Ej). 94, 45, 124, 14). 

virtue is similarly divided (as * Besides the quotations su- 

with Panaetius, vide supra^ p. pra, pp. 207, 1 ; 208, 1 , 2, cf . in 

48). This division was all the reprard to this, Ep. 113, 4 »q^.^ 

more obvious to a philosopher and Pidl. d. Gr.lll. i. 97, 2 ; Ep. 

who ascribed no independent 102, 6 sq. ; Nat. Qa. II. 2, 2, and 

value to logic. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 96, 2 ; 118, 4. 

» P7iiZ./^.6^r.III.i.74,3;75,2. < Ep. 117, 19: De Beoruvi 

* Ep. 58, 8 sqq. ; Phil. d. Gr. natura q'iuerami'U-i^,, de gidenim 

III. i. 92. The highest concep- alimentOy de his tarn variis gtel- 

tion is that of Being ; this is lanimi diseurdbtiSf &c. Ista 

partly corporeal, partly in cor- jam a formatimie nuyntm rece%- 

poreal ; the corporeal is partly seriint : sed levant animum et 

living, and partly lifeless ; the ad. ipsarvm quas traetant rerum 

living is partly animated with a magnitndinem adtollunt. 

soul and partly inanimate (^/vx^ * Nat. Qu. i. Prol. Cf. vi. 

and ^iJo-ts, vide iMd. HI. i. 192, 4, 2 : * Quody inqttis, *erit pre* 
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Chap, maintain that Physics are higher than Ethics, in 
proportion as the Divine with which they are con- 



His high cemed is higher than the Human ; they alone lead 

show us the internal part of things, the Author and 
arrangement of the world ; it would not be worth 
while to live, if physical investigations were forbidden 
us. Where would be the greatness of combating 
our passions, of freeing ourselves from evils, if the 
spirit were not prepared by Physics for the know- 
ledge of the heavenly, and brought into communica- 
tion with God — if we were only raised above the 
external, and not also above ourselves, &c. Mean- 
while, we soon perceive that these declamations 
express rather a passing mood than the personal 
opinion of the philosopher. Seneca elsewhere reckons 
physical enquiries, to which we have just heard 
him assign so high a position, among the things 
which go beyond the essential and necessary, and are 
rather an affair of recreation than of philosophical 
work proper; though he does not overlook their 
morally elevating efifect on the mind ; ^ he declares 

tium opercE ? ' Qxu) nullum natnra qucpravuiK^ de siderum 

magis exty Twsse naturavi. The alimento, &c. Similarly in Ejf. 

greatest gain of this enquiry 65, 16, a discussion on ultimate 

is, qiiod hominem magnijicentia causes is defended as follows : 

g^d detinet, nee mercedey sed I^o quidem prior a ilia ago et 

miraculo colitur {Ep. 95, 10, tractOy q\iihu$ pacatur animus. 

Sec). et me prius gorutor, deinde hv no 

1 Ep. 117, 19 (cf. mp. p. 209, mundum. 2Ve nunc quidem 

4) : Dialectic is only concerned tempus^ ut existivias, perdo, 

with the outworks of wisdom. Ista enim omnia, si 7ion conci' 

Etiam si quid evagari lihet, dantur nee in Jianc subtilitatem 

aviplos habet ilia [sajnentia] inntilem dUtrahantur, adtollunt 

spatiososque secessus : de Deorum et levant ani^ium. In the con- 
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the essential problem of man to be the moral Chap. 

problem, and only admits natural enquiries as a L_ 

means and help to this ; ^ and he considers it a duty 
to interrupt from time to time his expositions of 
natural history by moral reflections and practical 
applications, because all things must have reference 
to our welfare.^ The interconnection between the 
theoretical and practical doctrines of the Stoic 
system is not abandoned by him, but it seems to be 
laxer than with Chrysippus and his followers. 

In those of his writings that have come down to 
us, Seneca has treated in detail only that part of 
Physics which the ancients were accustomed to call 
Meteorology. To this in the last years of his life ^ 
he devoted seven books of enquiries into natural 

templation of the world and ' Cf. Nat. Qu. iii. 18 ; iv. 13 ; 

its author, man raises himself v. 15, 18 ; vi. 2, 32 ; but espe- 

above the burden of the flesh, cially ii. 69. After he has 

learns to know his high origin treated of lightning at length, 

and destiny, to despise the body he remarks that it is much 

and the corporeal, and to free more necessary to remove the 

himself from it. Lofty as is fear of it, and proceeds to do 

the position here assigned to so in these words : Sequar gioo 

speculative enquiries, Seneca vocas : omnibv^ enim rehis omni- 

in the last resort can only busqiie sermonibns aliquid salu- 

justify them by their moral tare miscendum est. Cvm imm 

effect on men. per occulta natuTce^ exim divina 

* JVat. Qu. iii. Prof . 10, 18: tractamiis, vindicandus est a 

Quid prcBCtpim/m in rebus hu- mails s-uis animius ac suhinde 

manis est? . , . Vitia domuisse firmandus, &c. 
. . . erigere a/tiimtim supra miuas ' This appears from iii. Prcnf.^ 

et promissa fortuncBy &c. Hoc and from the description of the 

noMs proderit inspicere re^ntm earthquake which in the year 

naturam, because we thereby 63 A.D. destroyed Pompeii and 

loose the spirit from the body Herculaneum,vi. i. 26, 5. Seneca 

and from all that is base and had already composed a treatise 

low, and because the habit of on earthquakes in his earlier 

thought thus engendered is years {Nat. Qu, vi. 4, 2). 
favourable to moral convictions. 

p2 
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Chap. 
VIII. 



His meta- 
physical 
and tlu'o- 
logical 
doctrines. 



history. Meanwhile the contents of the work 
answer very imperfectly ^ to the lofty promises with 
which it opens ; it contains discussions concerning a 
number of isolated natural phenomena, conducted 
rather in the manner of learned pastime than of 
independent and thorough physical investigation. 
Seneca's philosophical standpoint is little afifected by 
them, and would suffer no material alteration if even 
the greater part of their results were totally different 
from what they are. For us they are of the less im- 
portance, since their subject-matter seems mostly to 
have been taken from Posidonius and other prede- 
cessors.^ It is the same with other writings on natural 
history which are attributed to Seneca.^ The meta- 
physical and theological opinions which he occasion- 
ally enunciates, are of more value in regard to philo- 
sophy. But even here, no important deviations from 
the Stoic traditions are to be found. Like the Stoics, 
Seneca presupposes the corporeality of all the Eeal ; * 

^ In proof of this let anyone * According to Plin. H. N. i. 

read the beginning of the trea- 9, 36 ; ix. 63, 167, he consulted 

tise, and he will scarcely be Seneca about his statements on 

able to resist the feeling of an water - animals and stones, 

almost comic disappointment, Pliny, vi. 1 7, 60, and Servius on 

when the author, after the JF^n. ix. 31, mention a treatise. 



above-mentioned declamations 
on the dignity of natural en- 
quiry, after the concluding sen- 
tience : Si nihil aliiid, hoc certe 
scianij omnia angiista esse, 
niensns Deuni^ continues : Nunc 
ad propositum vetiiam ojnis. 



Be situ India ; Serv. JEJn, vi, 
154, De situ et sacris uEgyp^ 
toini/m. Cassiodorus, De Art, 
Lib. c. 7, speaks of another 
treatise, De forma mundi. 

* Cf.J^. 117,2; 106,4; 106, 
5 ; 113, 1 sqq, ; where Seneca, 



Audi quid de ignibus sentiam, indeed, opposes some conclu- 

qiws aer transversos . . . sions of Stoic materialism, 

2 Cf. on this subject, and the but expressly teaches it •him- 

content of Nat. Qu., Phil. d. Cfr. self. 
m. i. 191. 2, 3. 
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like them he discriminates matter from the force Chap. 

working in it, and the Deity from matter ; ^ and he L_ 

does this in exactly the same sense as they do : the 
active force is the spirituSf the breath, which forms 
and holds together material substances.^ Even the 
Deity is the Spirit, not as an incorporeal essence, but 
as the TTvsvfia permeating the whole universe,^ cor- 
poreally and in an extended manner. So also he 
follows the Stoic doctrine of the relation between 
God and the worM : God is. not merely the reason of 
the world, but the world itself, the whole of the 
visible, as of the invisible things.^ Seneca, however, 
brings forward much more emphatically the moral 
and spiritual side of the Stoic idea of God ; and in 
accordance with this he prefers to place the efficient 

* Cf . Phil. d. Or. III. i. 1 31, rialistically ; that even visible 
4 ; 134, 1 ; also 177, 1. Proofs things are described as parts of 
of the existence of God, 134, 3 ; the Deity {Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 146, 
161,2;135, 6. 6); that only a corporeal god 

"^ IHd. in. 1. 118, 4. Seneca's can take back into himself the 

conception of spiritus will be corporeal world by means of 

discussed infruj p. 219, in con- the world's conflagration (I. c. 

nection with his psychology. 144, 1). If, therefore, Seneca 

* Seneca is not very explicit {ad Helv. 8, 3) places the Pla- 
here, but, from the fact that tonic conception of Deity as 
everything efficient must be a incorporeal reason, and the 
body {Ep. 117, 2), it follows Stoic conception, according to 
that what he says {Ep. 102, which the Deity is the univer- 
7) must hold good even of the sally diffused spiHtySy side by 
world — viz., that the unity of side without discriminating 
everything depends upon the them, the second . only corre- 
sjnritm which holds it to- spends with his own opinion, 
gether ; that the soul which he * Cf. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 146, 6 ; 
represents to be of the same 148, l;al80^r. 16(ap.Lact. J/w^. 
substance with Deity — in fact, i. 6, 27) : gtumtvis ipse per tatum 
as a \part of Deity— is, as we secorpm{sc,mundi)intenderat; 
shall presently find, conceived and also the Stoic doctrine of 
by Seneca, in agreement with Pneuma and rdvos. 

the whole Stoic school, mate- 
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Chap, activity of Grod in the world under the idea of Provi- 

VIII. 

L. dence, and the order and arrangement of the world 

under the teleologieal aspect. God is the highest 
reason, the perfect Spirit, whose wisdom, omni- 
science, holiness, and, above all, His beneficent good- 
ness, are continually extolled.^ He loves us as a 
father, and desires to be loved by us, and not feared ; ^ 
and therefore the world, whose Creator and ruler * He 
is, is so perfect and beautiful, and the course of the 
world so blameless ; which Seneca proves in many 
ways.* Since his general theory of the universe has 
its centre in the moral life of man, so in his con- 
ception of Grod the physical element is less promi- 
nent than the ethical : it is the care of the Deity 
•for men, His goodness and wisdom, in which His 
perfection is principally revealed to Seneca; and 
therefore it is inevitable that the personal aspect of 
the Deity, in which, as reason forming and govern- 
ing the world and working according to moral ends, 
He is distinguished from the world itself, should 
preponderate, as compared with the Pantheistic 
aspect, in which the Deity is not only the soul, but 
the substance of the world. It is going too far, how- 
ever, to say^ that Seneca abandoned the Stoic idea, 
and thus gave to ethics a new direction ; that 
whereas in true Stoicism God and matter are in 

* Authorities axe given in ' Fr. 26 ; b. Lact. Inst. 1. 6, 

Phil. d. Or. III. i. 139, 1 ; 26 ; F. Be. 8, 4. 

148, 1. Others may easily be * Of. Phil. d. Or. IIL i. p. 

found. Cf. Holzherr, i. 99 sq. 171, 3 ; 178, 2 ; 135, 6. 

^ Be Prov. 15 sq.] 2, 6; » Holzherr, i. 33 ; 36 ; 91 ^^g'. ; 

Benef. ii. 29, 4-6; iv. 19, 1; ii. b sqq. 
De Ira, ii. 27, 1 ; cf. p. 313, 1. 
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their essential nature one, in Seneca they appear as Chap. 

essentially diflferent ; that God is to him the incor- 1_ 

poreal nature, who has formed the world by His free- 
will, and that his god is no longer the god of the 
Stoics, but of the Platonists. Our previous argu- 
ments will rather have shown that the conception of 
God, which according to this exposition is peculiar 
to Seneca, is in no way foreign to the elder Stoics ; 
that they, too, laid great stress on the goodness and 
wisdom of God, and on His benevolence to man; they, 
too, regarded Him as the Spirit that guides all 
things, the reason that has ordered and adapted all 
things for the wisest ends ; by them also the belief 
in Providence is regarded as of the highest value, 
and is most vigorously defended ; and the law of 
the universe and of morality coincides with the will 
of God.* They will also have s-hown that Seneca, 
on the other haiwi, is far from abandoning those 
definitions of his. school according to which the 
distinction beti.e«i efficient force and matter is only 
a derived distinction, and consequently is often an- 
nulled i» the course of the world's development ; * 
that he,, too, seeks God in the irvsvfia conceived as 

* Cf. JPfiil. d. Qt. Ill.i. 139, 1 ; the doctrine of the Stoic school, 

159, 1 ; 161 ; 163, 1 ; 171 sq. \ to which Seneca, indeed, ex« 

605 %q. pressly appeals ; and when in 

2 j^.6v 16, where Seneca says IH Prov. 6, 9 (the mere ques- 

exactly the same as is quoted tions in Nat. Qu. i. Prcef. 16, can 

from Chrysippus, Phil. d. Gr, prove nothing) he brings forward 

III. i. 143, 2. Similarly Holz- for the Theodicee the proposi- 

herr's chief proof for the essen- tion that the Divine artist is 

tial difference between God and dependent on his material, he 

matter {Ep. 65), as will be seen follows herein not only Plato, 

from Phil. d. Or. III. i. 131, 4 but also Chrysippus, as is shown 

iqcj^.t entirely corresponds with Phil. d. Ch: III. i 177, 1, 
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Chap, corporeal, and not in the incorporeal Spirit ; * declares 

L_ the parts of the world to be parts of the Deity, and 

Grod and the world to be the same ; ^ identifies 
nature, fate, and God,^ and reduces the will of God 
to the law of the universe, and Providence to the 
unalterable concatenation of natural causes.* If, 
therefore, a certain difference exists between his 
theology and that of the elder Stoics, this does not 
consist in his giving up any essential definition of 
theirs, or introducing any new definition; it is 
merely that among the constituents of the Stoic 
conception of God he lays greater emphasis on the 
ethical aspects, and therefore brings that conception 
nearer, sometimes to the ordinary presentation, 
sometimes to the Socratic-Platonic doctrine. This 
is primarily a consequence of the relation in which 
the moral and speculative elements stand with him : 
as the latter is subordinate to the former, so the 
metaphysical and physical determinations of the 
Stoic theology are in his exposition less prominent 
than the ethical. But it was all the easier on this 
account for the dualism of the Stoic ethics to react 
upon his theology, and it is undeniable that the 

* M,de supra^ 213, 3. fatum.fortunam^ omnia ejnsdem 

2 Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 146, 6 ; Bei nomiiia »unt varie uteiiti^ 

1 48, 1 ; 1 40 ?/i ; Ej). 92, 30 : Totum sua potentate. 

IwCyquo continemuT^et iimnn est * Loo. cit. and Phil. d. Gr. 

et Bmii'. et socii s^imns ejiis et III. 167, 2; 163, 2 ; cf. 168, 1, 

membra. 2. The same results from ^<?w^. 

» Phil. d. Gr. III. 1. 140 w. ; vi. 23, though Seneca at first ex- 

143, 1; Benef. iv. 8, 2'.Necna- presses himself as if the will 

t'linra sine Beo est nee Be us sine of the gods were the author 

naturay sed idem est vtnimque, of the laws of the universe. 
distat oMcio . , . naturam voca. 
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opposition of God and matter, in direct connection Chap. 
with the ethical opposition of sense and reason, is 



more strongly asserted by him than their original 
unity.^ If, however, on this side he has reached the 
limits of the Stoic doctrine, he did not really over-^ 
step them. 

Nor do we find in Seneca's theory of the world Theories of 
and of nature anything that contradicts the prin- ^^^^^^^^ 
ciples of the Stoics. His utterances concerning the nature. 
origin, the end, and the new formation of the world ; ^ 
its form ; ^ its unity establishing itself out of contra- 
dictions,* and maintaining itself in the ceaseless 
change of things ; its beauty ^ asserting itself in the 
multiplicity of its productions ; the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends in its arrangement,® as to 
which even the evil in it should not cause us any 
doubt ; ^ — all these serve to complete and verify the 
accounts we have from other sources respecting the 
doctrines of his school. To the littleness and super- 

» Vide Ej), 65, especially 2 27, 3 sq. ; F. Be, 8, 4 sq. ; Ep, 

and 23. 107, 8 ; and Phil, d, Gr. III. i. 

'' Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 149, 3; 179, 3 ; 183, 1. 

144, 1; 152,2; 154, 1; 156; 166, » Zoo. cit.nhS',Eenef. iy.2S, 

3. In Seneca these doctrines " Ep. 113, 16 ; De Provid. i. 1, 

are connected with the theory 2-4 ; Nat, Qu. i. Procem. 14 sq. 

that mankind and the world in Cf . with these passages Sen. 

general had been un corrupted Benef. iv. 5 ; ad Ma/rc. 18. The 

in proportion as they were conception of the world as an 

nearer their first beginnings, urhs Bis hominibvsqve com' 

He opposes, however, the ex- mwiiSy in the latter passage 

aggerated notions of Posido- is eminently Stoic. Vide Phil. 

nius on this subject. Ci. Ep. <Z. 6^?'. in. i. 286,1; 286,2:361 i?^. 

90, especially from s. 36, and ' Concerning the Stoic Theo- 

Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 269, 6. dicee, and Seneca's participa- 

* Fr. 13, and Phil. d. Gr. III. tion in it (about which much 
i. 146, 6, end. might be quoted) vide ibid. III. 

* N. Qu, iii. 10, 1, 3 ; vii. i. 173 sqq. 
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Chap, ficiality into which the Stoic teleology had already 

'_ fallen at an early period, he opposes the propositions 

that the world was not created merely for men : it 
rather carries its purpose in itself and follows its 
own laws ; Mt is an undue limitation when we place 
it under the aspect of the useful, instead of ad- 
miring its glory as such.^ He does not, however, 
deny that in the arrangement of the world regard 
was paid to the welfare of man, and that the gods 
unceasingly show the greatest benevolence to men.^ 
What he says likewise concerning the system of the 
universe and its parts — -the elements, their qualities 
and their transition into each other;* on the 
heavenly bodies, their revolution, their diVine 
nature,^ their influence on earthly things ; ® the 
earth, and the spirit that animates it ; ' on the 
regular interconnection of the universe,® interrupted 
by. no empty spaces, — all this only deviates from the 
Stoic tradition in regard to certain details which do 
not afiect his theory of the universe as a whole.^ 

' De Iray 27, 2 ; Nat. Qu.vn, Benef. I. c. ; Nat. Qu. ii. 11 ; 

30, 3 ; Benef. vi. 20. iii. 29, 2), but he couples with 

* Benef. iv. 23 tq. it in the manner of his school 
■ Benef I. c. ; vi. 23, 3 sq. ; i. the theory of a natural pro- 

1,9; ii. 29, 4 sq. ; iv. 5 ; Nat. gnostication through the stars, 

Qu. Y.\% et pass. which, as he believes, is as little 

* Phil, d, Chr. III. i. 179, 3 confined to the five planets as 
(JNat. Qu. iii. 10, 1 ; 3) ; ibid. III. the influence above mentioned 
i. 183, 2; 184, 1 (JNat. Qu. ii. (^Nat. ^. ii. 32, 6 «^. ; ad Marc. 
10) ; and ihid. 186, 3 {Nat. Qu. 18, 3). 

vi. 16) ; Nat. Qu. ii. 6; Ep. 31, 5. ' Nat. Qu. vi. 16; ii. 5. On 

* Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 ; vii. 1, 6 ; the repose of the earth, vide De 
21, 4 ; Benef iv. 23, 4 ; vi. 21- Provid. i. 1, 2 ; Ep. 93, 9 ; Nat. 
23. Qu. i. 4 ; cf. vii. 2, 3. 

« In regard to this influence " Nat. Qu. ii. 2-7 (cf. Phil, 
Seneca alludes first to the natu- d. Gr. III. i. 187, 4). 
ral influence of the stars {e.g. ' So in regard to the comets. 
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He also adheres to that tradition in the few passages Chap. 

to be found in his works mentioning terrestrial 1_ 

natures exclusive of man.* 

In his views of human nature he is fisather ^^^^'^op- 

owgy, ^ 

removed from the doctrine of the elder Stoics. The 
groundwork of these views is formed by the Stoic 
psychology with its materialism; but the dualism 
of the Stoic ethics, the reaction of which on his 
theoretical view of the world had already made itself 
felt in his theology, acquires a stronger and more 
direct influence on his anthropology, in which con- 
sequently two tendencies cross one another. On the 
one hand, he wishes to derive, with his school, the 
whole life of the soul from a simple principle con- 
ceived materially ; on the other, the ethical oppo- 
sition of the inner and the outer, which even in the 
Stoic doctrine is so sharply accented, is transferred 
by him to the essential nature of man, and based 
upon it; and thus over against the ancient Stoic 
monism a dualism is introduced, which approximates 
to the Platonic anthropology, and depends upon it. 
The soul, says Seneca (in general agreement with 
the Stoics), is a body, for otherwise it could not 
possibly have any effect upon the body.* It must, 

which he considers to be wan- indeed, ascribes to the animals 
dering stars with very distant a prindpale^ but denies them 
orbits (^^at, Qv. vii. 22 sgq.). not only reason, but affections 
' Seneca agrees with the dis- (J)e Ira^ i. 3). With this coin- 
crimination of c|(s and ^iura^ cides what is remarked con- 
&c. {PhiL d. Gr. III. i. 192, 3) cerning the souUife of animals 
by virtue of his classification (^Ep, 121, 5 sqq. ; 124, 16 sqq.). 
of essential natures mentioned ^ He expresses himself quite 
snpray^. 209, 2 ; like Chrysippus unequivocally on this point in 
(PAiZ. d. Gt, III. i. 193, 1) he, Ep, 106, 4, and it is not true 
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Chap, however, certainly be the finest of all substances, finer 

'— even than fire and air.^ It consists, in a word, of 

warm breath, or Trvevfia,^ This theory had not pre- 
vented the elder Stoics from recognising the divine 
natm-e and dignity of the human spirit to the fullest 
extent, and Seneca is so completely possessed by it 
that there is no other theorem which he reiterates 
more frequently and more emphatically. Human 
reason is to him an effluence of Deity, a part of the 
Divine Spirit implanted in a human body, a god who 
has taken up his abode there ; and on this our 
relationship to God he bases, on the one hand, his 

(Holzherr, ii. 47) to say that he soul ; for an affection is only 

is arguing from a Stoic premiss the animus quodam modo se 

which he did not himself share, hdbem {Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 120, 

On the contrary, he is speaking 3) ; and if the corporeal alone 

in his own name; and if he can work upon the body, the 

ultimately declares the investi- soul must be something cor- 

gation of the question whether poreal, as Cleanthes had already 

the good is a body to be worth- shown (ihid. III. i. 194, 1). 
less {supra^ p. 207, 1), it does not * Ep. 57, 8. As the flame or 

follow that he himself does not the air cannot be subjected to 

regard the good as such, still less pressure or a blow, «io a«iwM«, 

that he was not in earnest as to qui ex tenuissimo constat ^ de- 

the proposition which is brought prehendi non potest . . . animo, 

forward to assist this enquiry, qui adhti^o tenuior est igne, per 

but is quite independent of it — omne corptvsfuga est, 
viz., that the soul is a body. * Ep. 50, 6. If a man can 

The same holds good of the bend crooked wood, and make 

further proposition (Z. c.) that it straight, quanta faoiliiis 

the affections and the diseases animus accipitformam^flexihilis 

of the soul are bodies, and of et omni humvre obsequentlor ! 

the reason given for it— that Quid enim est aliud animus 

they cause the changes of ex- quam quodam nwdo se hahens 

pression, blushing and turning spiritus ? Vides autem tanto 

pale, &c., and that they cannot spiritum esse faeUiorem omni 

be accounted for : Tam mani- aliu materia^ quanta tenuior est. 

festas notas corpo^'i imprimi Cf. Phil. d.Gr. 111.1.195^2^ and 

nisi a oirrpore. This also Seneca 142, 2, where definitions entirely 

declares to be his own opinion, similar are proved to be uni- 

If , however, the affections are versal among the Stoics, 
something corporeal, so is the 
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demand for the elevation of the soul above the Chap. 

earthly, and for the recognition of the dignity of 

mankind in every man ; and, on the other, the 
internal freedom of the man who is conscious of his 
high origin and essential nature.* This thought, 
however, takes a direction with Seneca which makes 
him deviate from the ancient Stoic doctrine on the 
side of Platonism. The Divine in man i^ his reason, 
and that alone ; but in opposition to reason stand 
the irrational impulses, the affections ; and in com- 
bating the affections Seneca, as we shall find, in 
accordance with the whole Stoic school, finds the 
weightiest moral problem. The elder Stoics had 
not allowed this to confuse them in their belief as to 
the oneness of man's essential nature. But already 
Posidonius had discovered that the affections could not 
be explained, unless, with Plato, irrational powers of 
the soul were admitted as well as the reason. ^ Similar 
reflections must have had the more influence on 
Seneca's view of human nature. With all the greater 
force, the more vividly he felt its moral weakness and 
imperfection, the more absolutely he was convinced 
that no human being was without fault; that all vices 
were implanted in all men ; that the superior power 
of evil in human society as a whole would never be 
broken, nor the complaints of the corruption of 
manners cease ; ^ and that even after the renovation 

* Some of his utterances on 12 ; Ep, 41, 5; 44, 1 ; 65, 20 sq.; 

this subject are quoted, Phil. d. 120, 14, &c. 

Gr. III. i. 200, 2 ; 201, 1 ; and ^ cf . supra, p. 64. 

mpra, 216, 2 ; vide also ad Helv. ' Cf . Phil, d, Gr. III. i. 253 

6, 7 ; lly ^ 8q,\ Nat, Qu. i. Prcef. sq, ; Bene/, vii. 27 ; Ep. 94, 54 ; 
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Chap. ^^ ^^ world the ensuing time of innocence would 
^^^^' be only of short duration.* Such a universal phe- 
nomenon cannot possibly be regarded as accidental : 
if a few only sustain the conflict with sin, none of 
next to none are free from it ; and therefore in man, 
side by side with the Divine, there must also be an 
element not Divine ; and side by side with reason, 
from which error and sin cannot be derived, an 
element which is irrational and strives against 
reason.* This irrational element of human nature 
Seneca finds primarily in the body, the opposition of 
which to the Spirit he emphasises much more 
strongly than the ancient Stoics appear to have 
done. The body, or, as he also contemptuously calls 
it, the flesh, is something so worthless that we cannot 
think meanly enough of it : * it is a mere husk of 
the soul : a tenement into which it has entered for 
a short time, and can never feel itself at home : a 
burden by which it is oppressed : a fetter, a prison, 
for the loosing and opening of which it must neces- 

and elsewhere. Expressions like natural destiny and vocation, 

those in Ep. 11, 1-7; 67, 4, are and are not inherent in us; 

of less importance. tliey develop themselves gradu- 

* Nat. Qu, iii. 30, 8 ; cf. Phil. ally. But that does not exclude 

d. Or. III. i. p. 156, 3. the theory that they develop 

2 Seneca himself seems freely themselves from natural causes, 
to admit this. ^ErraSy he says, ■ Ep. 65, 22 : Nnmqtiam me 
in Ep. 94, 55, gi ex-Utimas caro isfa compellet ad metvm 
v^biseum vitia na^ci: ttiper- . . . 'nmtiquaviin honorem hvju4 
vefieruntf ingata sunt . . . nulli corpuneuU meiittar. Cum rinvm 
nos ritio natura concilwt : ilia erit, dintTahavi cum illo socie- 
iufegrox ac liberos genuit. But tateni . . . contemptus corporis 
this utterance must be judged shI eerfa lihertas est. Concern- 
according to the standard of ing the expression cf. ad Marc. 
the Stoic fatalism. Vices stand, 24, 5 ; Ep. 74, 16 ; 92, 10 ; and 
indeed, in opposition to our Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 443, 3. 
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sarily long;^ with its flesh it must do battle, Chap. 

VTTT 

through its body it is exposed to attacks and suffer- . 
ings, but in itself it is pure and invulnerable,^ 
exalted above the body, even as God is exalted 
above matter.^ The true life of the soul begins, 
therefore, with the departure from the body, and 
though Seneca is averse to exchanging the Platonic 
belief in immortality* for the Stoic theory of a 
limited continuance of existence after death, he 
closely approximates to the latter * (as has already 
been shown) in his idea of the close relationship 
existing between the present and future life, and 
also in respect to the duration of future existence 
expressions involuntarily escape him which a Stoic 
in the strictest sense of the term would not have 
ventured to employ ; ® even the pre-existence of the 
soul, which as personal existence certainly had no 
place in his system, finds countenance in passages 

1 Ep. 92, 13, 33 : The body ^ ^^ j/-^^^ 24, 5 : Omne illi 

is a garment, a velamentnm of cam Jtac ca/nie grave certamen 

the soul, an (mu9 necessarinm. est, ne dbstrahatur et sidat. 

102, 26 : The day of death is Ad Heh, 11, 7 : Corpusmdum 

idterni natalis. Depone onus : hoc, custodia et mncnlum animi, 

quid ctinctaris T 120, 14: Neo hue atq^ts illuc jactatu/r . . . 

domum esse hoc corpus, sed has- animus quidem ipse sacer et 

pitium et quidem breve hospi- arterntis est et cut nan possit 

tium. 65, 16 : Corpus hoc animi inici manus. 

pondus ac poena est : premente ' Ep. 65, 24 : Quern in hoc 

illo urgetur, in vitumlis est, nisi mundo locum Deus ohtinet, huno 

accessit philosophia, &c. Zoc. in homine animus. Nat. Qu, 

cit. 21 : I win not be a slave to Free/. 14. 

my body, quod equidem nan * Phil, d, Qr. III. i. 154, 1 j 

aliter adspicio quam vinclum 202, 1. 

aUquodlibertatim^fCB drcumda' * Ibid.' 203 sq. 

turn . . , in hoc olmoxio domi- « Immxyrtalis, ceiemus {Ep, 

cilio animus liber habitat, 67, 9 ; and Phil, d, Gr. III. i. 

Ej). 102, 22 ; ad Marc. 24, 5 ; ad 164, 1 ; 203, 3). 
Folyb, 9, 3 ; Part ni. i. 203, 3. 
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Chap, where the recollection of its high descent is en- 

^ '__ joined upon the soul, and its elevation to heaven is 

represented as a return to its original home, when it 
leaves the body behind, wher6 the soul found it.^ 
But as with Plato the psychologically different parts 
of the soul had been combined with the anthropo- 
logical opposition of soul and body, so Seneca cannot 
entirely escape this inference. With Posidonius ^ 
he follows the Platonic discrimination of a rational 
and irrational element in the soul, the irrational 
element being again divided into courage and 
desire ; ^ and though he expressly includes them 
all under the 'qysjjbovLKoVy and so far adheres to the 
doctrine of his school against Plato and Aristotle, 
there still remains between his theory and that of 
Chrysippus the important difference that Seneca 
assumes in the very centre of personality a plurality 
of original faculties, while Chrysippus makes one 
and the same fundamental faculty, reason, generate 
affections and desires through the changes that take 
place in it.* 

Though we cannot help recognising the period of 

* Ad Marc. 24, 5; Ep. 79, derived powers of the soul [PA?7. 

12; 102, 22; 120, 14; Phil. d. d. Gr. III. 1. 198, 1] or analo- 

Gr. III. i. 203, 2 ; 3 ; Ep. 65, 16 : gous to them) in hoc principali 

The soul will rei'erti ad ilia est aUquid irraUonahf e»t et 

qiuynim fuit (92, 30 sq.^. ratianale : illud huio serrit. 

2 Su^po'a, p. 64 sqq. Loc. cit. 8 : Irraiionalis para 

' Ep. 94, 1 : Puto inter me animi diuM hahet pa/rtes^ alte- 

teqtw conveniet, externa corpoH rami animoiam^ ambitiosam, im- 

adqvirit corpus in honorem poteiitem, positam in a^fectiojii- 

amimi col%in animo esse partes kitSjalferamhtwiilem-ylanffvidam 

ministraSf per quas movejitiir roluptatibus deditam (Ep. 71, 

alimvrqne^ propter ipmim prin- 27). 

dpale nobis datas (the seven * Vide Phil. d,Gr.lJl.i.l99t3. 
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eclecticism in these deviations from the older Stoic Chap. 
doctrine, yet the sceptical side of this eclecticism '__ 



is also exhibited by Seneca in the occasional uncer- 
tainty of his language respecting the same subjects of 
which he elsewhere speaks in the tone of full dog- 
matic conviction. We cannot perhaps, argue from 
the fact that in his epistle to his mother concerning 
the comfort afiforded by the dependence of all things 
on God, he secures himself against every attack by 
not deciding what God is.^ But it has an unde- 
niably sceptical sound when he elsewhere, in dis- Assertion 
cussing the question of the highest causes, declares f^^Jy' 
that a man must be content among conflicting of aU spe- 
views to choose the most probable: to determine ^ 
the truest, exceeds our powers.^ In the same way 
he says of the soul : ^ What and where it is, no 
one can fathom. One sets up this definition and 
another that ; but how can the soul, which is not 
clear about itself, attain to certainty about other 
things ? ' ^ We should not be justified in calling 

* Cf. I. 0. 146, 1. echoes the passage from Plato, 

* Up. 66, 10 (cf. 66, 2, and nm. 29, c, which Seneca has 
65, 23) : Fer ergo jvdex seaten- quoted in the preceding con- 
tiam et pronuntiay quis tibi text. 

videatu/r verisimilHmtim dioere, * Nat. Qu. vii. 26, 1 : Mvlta 

non qtds rerissimum dioat. Id stmt, qtue esse oonoedimuSfqualia 

enim tarn siipra nos est qua/m sunt, igiwra/mus. Habere nos 

ipsa Veritas; and after he has animv/nt . . . omnes fatehuntv/r : 

set forth the objections of the qtdd tamen sit a/nimiis iUe rector 

Stoics against the Platonic domintisqtie nostriy non mugis 

theories he proceeds thus : Aut tibi qtdsqtiam expediet, quam 

fer sententiam aut, quodfaciUus ubi sit : alius illv/ni dicet spiri- 

in ejtismodi rebus est, nega tibi twm esse, alius conoentum quen- 

liquere et nos reverti jube. In da/m* alius vim dimnam et Dei 

estimating this passage we partem,alitistemiissimtimaerem, 

must remember that it clearly alitis mcorporaXem potentiam. 

Q 
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Seneca a sceptic because of such isolated utterances, 
to which the dogmatism of his whole method is 
otherwise opposed, but they, at any rate, prove that 
he is not free from severe attacks of scepticism, and 
that, as with Cicero and other eclectics, it is, above 
all things, the strife of philosophic theories which 
causes the dogmatism of the Stoic to waver. 

The Stoicism of Seneca is purer in the sphere to 
which he himself attaches the greatest importance — 
namely, ethics. The idealism of the Stoic moral 
doctrine in its grandeur, and also in its asperities, 
finds in him a zealous and eloquent representa- 
tive. He declares with the Stoics that there is no 
good but virtue, because virtue alone is, for man, 
according to nature : he can paint the satisfaction 
which it secures, the independence of all external 
fortune, the invulnerability of the wise man, with 
glowing and even glaring colours ; he is convinced . 
that the virtuous man is in no way inferior to the 
Deity, — in a certain respect, indeed, is even superior ; 
he requires from us not merely moderation in 
our emotions,^ but their unconditional eradication ; 
he reiterates the well-known remarkable state- 
ments about the unity and equality of all virtues, 
the perfect completeness of the wise man ; the 

yon deerit, qui sangmnem dicat, upon wishes and authority than 

qid calorem: adeo a/nimo non on proofs is named a bellum 

potest liquere de ceteris rebus, somnium ; but this is unimpor- 

ut adhuc ipse se qu/erat. De tant. 

Clement, i. 3, 5, would prove » Vide Phil, d. Or, HI. i. 262, 

little, taken alone, and Ep. 121, 1 sq., and Ep. 53. 11 : Est ali- 

12, still less. In Ep. 102 quid, quo sapiens antecedat 

(beginning) a belief in immor- Deum : ille beneficio natura non 

tality, which is based rather timet sua sapiens. 
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misery, defectiveness, and madness of the unwise ; Chap. 
in fact, all the principles on which the peculiar ' 



character of the Stoics had been most clearly 
stamped — ^with the ftdl decision of personal convic- 
tion, and all the pathos of the orator.^ But even 
here we can perceive that the reasons which must which he 
have recommended the Stoic doctrine to him are ^f^^^g 
opposed by reflections and inclinations of another andqtiali- 
kind. The Stoic morality is intended for natures ^^' 
capable of a pure and perfect virtue ; how can it be 
applied unaltered to us men, who one and all are so 

* The most definite utterances peace of mind as the chief con- 
of Seneca on all these ques- stituent of happiness, Be Con' 
tions have been already quoted, gtant. 13, 6 ; 75, 18 ; I!j?. 29, 12. 
I content myself, therefore. On the nature and reprehensi- 
with referring to these quota- bUityof the emotions, ^^Jr^jii. 
tions and completing them with 2, 1 ; Bp. 75, 1 1 ; 86, 5 ; 1 1 6, 1 sqq. 
a few others, though many On the nature and origin of 
might be added, since Seneca virtue, Ep. 113, 2 ; 117, 2 ; De 
declares in innumerable places Otio, 1,4; JSp. 65, 6 ; 11^, 108, 
the leading thoughts of his 8 ; Ep. 94, 29. On wisdom and 
ethical doctrine. On the prin- the principal virtues, Ep. 89, 6 ; 
ciple of life according to nature, 95, 55; 120, 11; li5, 3 (the 
and its derivation from the division of the virtues, Vita 
impulse of self-preservation, cf . Beat. 26, 6 sq. is of less import- 
Sen. Ep. 121, 5 sqq. ; 10, 11 ; ance) 67, 6 ; 10 ; 88, 29 ; Bene/. 
Vita Beat. 3, 3 ; Ep. 118 sqq. ; ii. 34, 3. On the disposition 
Ep. 121, 14 ; 92, 1 ; 76, 8 ; 89, and will as the seat of all 
15; Vita Beat. 8, 6; Ep, 120, virtue; on the equality of aU 
22 ; Benef. iv. 25, 1 ; J^. 122, virtues and vices and of all 
5 tq. Concerning the Good goods and evils, Benrf. vi. 11, 
and goods. Bene/, vii. 2, 1 ; Ep. 3 ; i. 6, 2 ; ii. 31, 1 ; Ep. 71, 18 ; 
66, 5 ; 71, 4 ; 74, 1 ; 76, 7, 11 ; 66, 5 sqq. ; 66, 32. On wise 
85, 17; 120, 3; 118, 10. Con- men and fools, Benef. iv. 26, 
ceming the autarchy of virtue 27, 2; v. 12, 3; 15, 1 ; vii. 3, 
and against the admission of ex- 28q.; 6, 3 ; 8, 1 ; Ep. 81, 11 sq.; 
ternal and corporeal things, 73, 11, 13; /V(w.i. 5; 6, 4 ^g'^'. ; 
pleasure and pain, among goods Be Const. 8, 2 ; 2>e Zra, ii. 8-10 ; 
and evils, vide Phil. d. Gr. III. Be Const. 2, 1 ; 7, 1 ; Ep. 9, 14 et 
i . 21 5-221 ; Benef. vii. 8 sqq. ; Ep. passim, 
74, 76, 20 sqq. ; 71, 17 sqq. On 

Q 2 
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Chap, wicked and weak as Seneca maintains, and have 
' these evils, as he also says, so deeply rooted in our 
nature ? * The happiness of the wise man is con-» 
ditioned by his wisdom, the autarchy of the virtuous 
by a virtue which corresponds to the Stoic demands. 
What does it profit us if this virtue and wisdom are 
never, or hardly ever, to be found in the actual 
world ? ^ By these arguments the older teachers of 
the school had already, as we have seen, been in- 
duced to modify their original demands by important 
concessions, and Seneca was still more likely to 
adopt the same procedure. Thus we see him not 
only approving the concessions which his prede- 
cessors had made to human weakness, but in 
many of his utterances deviating still further from, 
the original severity of the system. Like the 
older Stoics, he attributes a certain value to other 
things besides virtue ; ^ and reckons these things 
among goods in the wider sense.* This is unim- 
portant.^ On the other hand, he is no longer 

* Phil, d. Ghr. III. i. 252 sq^q^.^ dence only shows that two 
and mpra, p. 221. The utter- kinds of exposition were pro- 
ances of Seneca there quoted duced from similar circum- 
often coincide almost word for stances, experiences, and tern- 
word with those of the Apostle peraments, and that two 
Paul on the universal sinfulness writers need not stand in any 
of man, and this is one of the immediate connection in order 
most striking of the points of to agree, even as to their words, 
contact between them which in many propositions, 
have given rise to the legend of * As Seneca admits, Tranqu, 
their personal intercourse and An. 7, 4 ; £Jp. 4, 2 ; 90, 44. 
written correspondence ; con- ' E.g.y produota (irporiyfieva, 
cerning which cf . Baur, Drei concerning which cf . Ep. 74, 17 ; 
AbhandL p. 377 sqq., and A. 87, 29; Vita Beat, 22, 4). 
Fleury, Sen^que et St. Paul, Seneca calls them also potiora 
Paris, 1853 ; i. 269 sqq. His- and commoda. 
torically regarded, this coinci- * In Benef. v. 13, 1, he agrees 
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quite consistent when he sometimes extravagantly Chap. 

praises the Cynic contempt for the necessaries of 1__ 

life and at other times counsels compliance with 
existing customs, and careful avoidance of all that 
can attract notice.* But we hear more of the Peri- 
patetic language than the Stoic when Seneca, in 
spite of all his declamation about the self-satisfying 
nature of virtue, and indifference to things ex- 
ternal,^ is once more of opinion that Fortune can find 
no better steward for her gifts than the wise man ; 
since riches alone can give opportunity for the un- 
folding of a number of virtues, and external goods 
may add something to the cheerfulness which 
springs from virtue.* It is the same thing with 
what he says of external evil. It sounds magna- 
nimous enough when the philosopher challenges 
Fortune to an encounter, when he extols the subli- 
mity of the spectacle which the wise man grap- 
pling with misfortune affords to the gods;* but 
this lofty tone changes only too completely into a 
feeble and querulous sound, when Seneca (to pass 

with the Academy and the Peri- 20, 9 ; 62, 3. And, on the other 

patetics in distinguishing bona hand, Cic. I'm, iii. 20, 68 ; Ep, 

animij eorporUf farturuB, Else- 14, 14. 

where, however (^. 74, 17 ; « Eg., Ep, 92, 6 ; De VU, 

76, 8 ; 124, 13) he expressly Eeat, 22, 6 ; E^, 62, 2. Ere- 

says that everything except visswia ad dimtias (to the tnie 

virtue is improperly (precaHo) riches) per eantemptum divi- 

named a good. The former tia^'ntm via ert. Further proofs 

view is to be found in Chrys- Phil, d. Or, III. i. 216, and 

ippus and others, Phil, d. Or, mpra, p. 227, 1. 

III. i 262, 3, • VU, Seat, 21 sq, ; Ep, 6. 

* Tra/nqu, An. 8, 4 sgg, ; * Provid, 2, 6 sqq, ; Ep, 64, 

Eenef. v. 4, 3 ; 6, 1 ; J^. 29, 1 ; 4 : 85, 39 ; PhU. d. Or. IH i. 

90, 14; Benef, vii. 8 8q.\ Ep, 178,2; 216,2. 
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VIII. 



Chap, over other unimportant examples),* though elsewhere 
constantly assuring us that banishment is no evil, 
and that every land is a home for the wise man,^ 
breaks forth into unmanly lamentations over his 
own exile,^ or when he enforces the courtly principle 
that we must put a good face upon the wrong doings 
which those in high places permit themselves;* 
when he argues with much earnestness that there 
are no more peaceable citizens or more obedient sub- 
jects than the philosophers;® and when even Cato, 
who is elsewhere so idolised, is blamed for sacrificing 
himself uselessly in the political struggles of his 
time.^ Though we must allow that his observations 
on this subject are partially true, yet it is another 
question whether they harmonise with his general 
utterances and with the principles of the Stoics. He 
excuses himself in such cases, it is true, by avowing 
that he is not a wise man, nor ever wiU be ; he only 
regards himself as on the road to wisdom, and is 

» As in Ep. 53, where ,the man and his master {Dio, Ixi. 

incredible troubles (incredibilia 10). 

8U7itf qucd tnlerim) of a short * Be Ira, ii. 33 ; Ep, 14, 7 ; 

sea voyage are described. of. also the admonitions to 

2 Not only in his later prudence. Ep. 103, 6 ; 14, 14. 

writings, as in Benef. vi. 27, 2 ; Elsewhere, indeed (as in Be 

Ep. 24, 3 ; 86, 4 ; but also and Ira, iii. 14, 4), Seneca's judg- 

especially during his own exile ment was quite different, 

in his consolatory letter to his * Ep. 73, where among other 

mother, cf . 4, 2 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 1 ; 8, things he assures us that the 

3 sqq. ; 10, 2 ; 12, 5 sqq. rulers (the then ruler was Nero) 

' Ad Polyb. 2, 1 ; 13, 3 ; 18, are honoured as fathers by the 

9 ; and in the Epigrams from philosophers who are indebted 

exile. The dedication to Poly- to them for their leisure, 

bins Seneca is said to have « Ep. 14, 12 sqq. ; of. for the 

subsequently tried to sup- sake of the contrast, Ep, 95, 

press on account of the flatter- 69 sqq. ; Be Const. 2, 2] Be 

ies it contained of this freed- Provide 2, 9 sqq. 
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cpntent if things with him are going somewhat Chap. 

better ; * but his concessions to human weakness L^ 

expressly relate to the wise, and his avowal leads us 
back to the question as to the real existence of the 
Stoic wise man, which Seneca, as before remarked, 
has scarcely the courage to answer in the aflSrmative. 
But if he thus substitutes the man who is progress- 
ing for the wise man,^ the requirements of the 
system on man as he is in reality are thereby neces- 
sarily lowered ; and whereas it at first seemed as if 
through perfect wisdom and virtue he would and 
could be like God, it ultimately appears that we 
must be satisfied to imitate the gods, so far as 
human weakness allows of it.^ In other places, 
again, Seneca speaks as though nothing were easier 
than to lead a life according to nature and reason, 
and as if such a life were solely and entirely a matter 
of will and not of power ; * but this homage which 
the philosopher pays to his school and to himself 
cannot conceal from us his deviation from the spirit 
of the earlier Stoicism. The proud reliance on the 
power of moral will and intelligence, fi-om which the 
Stoics' ethics started, is with Seneca deeply shaken. 
Were it otherwise he could not express himself so 
strongly respecting the weakness and wickedness of 
men, and the unavoidableness of these defects. We 

* Vit. Beat, 16 sq.\ cf. Ep, imbeoillitas patitur, Vit. Beat. 
67, 3 ; 89, 2 : adHeh). 5, 2. 18, 1 : Oumpotuero, vivam qw- 

* Cf. Ep. 72, 6 9qq. ; 76, 8 modo oportet. 

sqq. ; 42, 1, and p. 268-271. * Ep. 41, 9 ; 116, 8 ; Be Ira, 

* Bene/, i. 1, 9 : Bos sequa^ ii. 13, 1 sqq. 
mtir duces, qtiantvm hunuma 
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Chap, perceive a similar deviation when Seneca, in spite of 

!_ his sublime utterances about the blessedness of the 

wise man and Divine Providence, is forced by the 
consideration of human sufferings to complain^ that 
all life is a torment, and that amidst its storms death 
is the only place of refuge. It would assuredly be 
wrong to conclude from this that he is not in earnest 
with the principles which he so frequently and so 
emphatically expresses ; but as in his life he did not 
keep sufficiently free from the influence of his 
position and from the faults of a period (to the best 
men of which he nevertheless belongs) to preserve 
his character from vacillations and contradictions ^ — 

* Ad Polyh. 9, 6 sq. : Omnin Seneca*s life as altogether 
vita tuppUciwm egt » , » m hoc blameless. He himself made 
tarn procelloso . . . ma/ri navi' no such claim ; he speaks of 
gantihvs nulhis porttis nisi the (mni inter vana studia con- 
mortis est. Loc, cit. 4, 2 sq. sumpti {Nat, Qu. iii. Pr€Bf. 1) ; 
The . rhetorical nature of this he acknowledges plainly that 
consolatory treatise makes this he was still far from the per- 
testimony the less valuable, fection of the wise man, and 
But we find the same else- was clogged with many faults ; 
where. Thus in the epistle a<i that his words were stricter than 
Marc. 11, 1 : Tota fleHlis vita his life; that his possessions were 
estf &c. Ep. 108, 37 ; 102, 22 : greater, and his household and 
Gram terrenoque detineor oar- manner of life much more luxu- 
cere. rious than were properly com- 

* Seneca's character, as is patible with his principles ( VU, 
well known, has been fre- Beat, 17 ; Ep. 6, 1 ^ pa^i. ; 
quently defamed in the t?i<f« p. 23 1,2), and though much 
strongest manner, both in an- may be invented or exaggerated 
cient and modem times ; and, in that which his deadly enemy 
on the other hand, it has been Suilius, ap. Tac. Ann, xiii. 42, 
often extravagantly glorified, and Dio Cass, (if he is speaking 
This is not the place for a com- in his own name) Ixi. 10, fol- 
plete examination of this vexed lowing the same or an equally 
question, or for the enumera- hostile authority, says of his 
tion of its literature ; but I will colossal income (supposed to 
shortly mention the most de- be 300 millions of sesterces), 
cisive points. It would cer- his avarice, and his luxury, we 
tainly be a mistake to regard must, nevertheless, suppose that 
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so, as a philosopher, he was not so alive to the ten- Chap. 
dencies of his people and of his age, that we can '__ 



the * over-rich and over-power- unworthier part , is ascribed to 
f ul ' minister of Nero, ascribed them by Dio, Ixi. 2. Meanwhile 
to external possessions a far Seneca is censured by Tacitus, 
greater value, and perhaps xiv. 62, for precisely the oppo- 
beyond what was unavoidable site conduct.) Whether they 
in his position made a more were accessory to the plan for 
luxurious use of it, than might Agrippina^s murder (as Dio 
have been expected from a maintains, Ixi. 1 2) Tacitus can- 
Stoic. Concerning his riches not say. When their counsel 
and the splendour of his was asked, little seems to have 
country houses and gardens, been left to them except silent 
cf. JVdt, Qu, iii. Prtsf. 2; ^. acquiescence; for the saving of 
77, 3 ; but especially Tacit, xiv. Agrippina, even if it had been 
62 fqq. According to Dio, Ixii. effected, would seem to have 
2, the severity with which he been synonymous with their 
demanded repayment of a loan own certain destruction. Be- 
of ten millions of sesterces was fore his death Seneca speaks 
one of the causes of the insur- (Tac. xv. 62) as if he had had 
rection under Nero in favour of no complicity with the crime 
Britannicus. Similarly, it may wherewith to reproach himself ; 
be that he, as a courtier and but that he did not mean ex- 
official of the empire, may have pressly to oppose it, and even 
been silent, or lent his aid in defended it (Tac. xiv. 11) re- 
regard to many a wrong. W^en mains a dark spot on his life, 
he had once committed himself So also his unworthy flattery 
to this position it was hardly of Claudius and his freedman 
possible to avoid it ; to aban- Polybius (in the Consolatio ad 
don his post, even if Seneca Polyhium) by which he sought 
had had the moral strength for to effect lis return from banish- 
such a course, might have ment, and the despondency he 
seemed like a failure of duty displays under this misfortune, 
towards the commonwealth, are justly considered blame- 
Meanwhile it is difficult to able, especially when they are 
form a judgment. If, for in- contrasted with his equally 
stance, Seneca and Burrhus unworthy mockery of the de- 
favoured Nero's inclination for ceased despot (in the Ivdus 
acting (Tac. xiii. 12 «^. ; cf. c. de morte Ckmdii) and his 
2 ; xiv. 2), Tacitus avers that valiant protestations to Helvia 
this was the best thing they (i 8qq.etjfass.;Mip. 2^0, 2). On 
could do according to the posi- the other hand, the reproach of 
tion of things. When they immoral conduct cast upon him 
acquiesced in Nero's admission by Suilius and Dio (Z. c.) are 
into the circus, Tacitus (xiv. not only- without proof, but to 
14) tells us that they had not all appearance gratuitous inven- 
the power to hinder it. (An tions. Tacitus describes the 
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Chap, expect from him perfect logical consistency in 

1_ his views. If in addition to this we consider how 

easily the endeavour after rhetorical effect led him 
into exaggerations on the one side or the other, we 
may well understand that even in questions as to 
which he had a clear opinion he is not always con- 
sistent in his utterances. 

In the further development of his ethics, as we 

influence of Seneca and Bur- moral principles and endeavours 
rhus on Nero (Tac. xiii. 2) as are matters of earnest convic- 
very salutary. Seneca himself tion, but likewise displays par- 
appeals (I. 0. XV. 61) to his ticular traits which thiow a 
independent bearing towards favourable light on his charac- 
Nero, of which Tacitus gives ter. We know that in the 
an example (Tac. xv. 23), and school of Sextius he adopted 
likewise Plutarch, Coh. Ira, 13, the habit of daily minute self- 
p. 461. Dio, Ixi. 18, also re- examination (^Be Ira, iii. 36 
lates an instance in which he *^.) ; that in his youth, from 
restrained Nero's cruelty by a enthusiasm for pMlosophy, he 
bold word. The same author abstained from meat during 
says of him (notwithstanding many years, according to So- 
all his hatred elsewhere), lix. tion's precept ; and in many 
19 : •KA.vra's ixhv KaB' kavrhv *Pw- respects carried out the simple 
fjLaiovs fcoXKohs ^\ KctL&KKovs (ro<pia mode of life enjoined on Mm 
inrep^pas ; and the judgment of by the Stoic Attains, even at a 
Tacitus far outweighs even this, ripe age (Ep. 108, 13-23). Taci- 
Tacitus (xv. 23) calls him a vi/r tus (xv. 63) bears witness to 
egregius ; in xiii. 2, praises his his moderation (corpus senile et 
comitas honeita ; in xv. 62, he parvo victu tentatum) ; the 
says he bequeathed to his passage I. o. xv. 45, where he 
friends before his death quod follows prudential considera- 
umum, jam et pvlolierrimiim tions, as in the contemplated 
habebaty ifnaginem vita suce ; transfer of his property to Nero 
and in c. 65 he relates that (xiv. 53 sq. ; Sueton. Mro, 35) 
many in the conspiracy of Piso cannot be adduced as contra- 
had destined him for the dictory evidence. One of the 
throne, quasi in sontibus clari- most pleasing features of his 
tudine virtutum ad summum life is finally his beautiful re- 
fastigivm delecto. Seneca him- lation with his admirable wife 
self, in his writings, despite Paulina, cf . Ep. 104, 2, 4 sq. ; 
much that is declamatory, Tac. xv. 63 sq. 
not only gives us the impres- 
sion of a man to whom his 
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should expect, the same principles are prominent Chap. 
which characterise Stoicism as a whole. It has, 



however, been ahready pointed out that Seneca and g^^^ ^^^ 
the younger Stoics generally, differ somewhat from a^lica- 
the older in their closer acceptation of these prin- moral doc- 
ciples. Without abandoning or altering the ethics trin^s, 
of their school in any important point, they yet lay 
greater stress on such determinations as chiefly 
correspond with the conditions and necessities of 
their times. The most important of these deter- 
minations are three. In a period of such terrible 
moral corruption and despotic tyranny, it must have 
been of the first consequence for the earnest 
thinker to gain a fixed basis in himself, and to 
found for himself in his own mind an impregnable 
refuge against the corruption of his surroundings 
and the power of Fate. If he turned his atten- 
tion to others, all external distinctions among men 
must have lost their significance, when each day 
beheld the most abrupt vicissitudes of fortune,* 
when all national and historical oppositions dis- 
appeared in the general degradation, when the most 
abject were often endowed with the highest favours 
of fortune, and the best succumbed to wrong ; and 
thus far the principle that all men as such are to be 
held equal, and worth is only to be attached to their 
moral inequality, must have gained fresh support. 
But on the other hand the moral as well as the 

* Seneca from this experience cially in regard to each man's 

{Tr(mqu, An. 11, 8 «^^. ; 16, 1 ; own conduct, that he dares not 

Ep, 74, 4, et pasgirn) deduces attach any value to things ex- 

the moral application, espe- temal. 
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Chap, social conditions of the time must have evoked a 

VIII 

L_ lively feeling of human weakness and need of help ; 



Stoic severity must have given place in some degree 
to sympathy with the failures of humanity, and 
Stoic self-sufficiency to the claims of philanthropic 
sympathy and assistance; the cosmopolitanism of 
the school must chiefly have been developed on the 
side of feeling, in the form of universal love of 
mankind. Finally, the less that circumstances 
afforded opportunity to individuals in the way of 
effectual interference with the course of the world, 
the more heavily the common fate pressed upon all, 
and the more relentlessly it fulfilled itself — the 
more must the inclination for public life have been 
lost, and the predilection for the repose of private 
life have gained ground, but the more strongly also 
must the necessity for submission to fate, and for 
the interdependence of moral conduct with religious 
conviction, which the Stoics had never denied, have 
made itself felt. 

All this may be perceived in Seneca's moral 

Indepen- writings. The independence of external things, 

tUmsex- ^^^^ is assured to us by wisdom and virtue, is by 

ternal. no one more energetically commended than by him. 

No one requires us more pressingly to seek our 

happiness purely and entirely in ourselves,^ and to 

> Numerous authorities for Benef, iv. 2, 2, 4 ; Vita Beat. 

this will be found in Ep. 82, 2 ; 11, 2 ; 13, 6 ; 14, 1 ; De Ira, 1, 

30, 4 sqq, ; 77, 11 8q,\ 8 sqq. ; 9,2 sq.\ cf. Ep. 85, 10; Phil. d. 

Cons, ad Ma/rc. 19, 3 sqq. ; Vita Or. III. i. 234, 252, mpra 226, 1. 

Beat. 4, 3 ; Ep. 66, 14 ; 71, 18, To the more decided declaxa- 

21 ; 86, 18 ; 39 ; 87 ; 11 sq. ; 44 ; tions on this subject belong : De 

120, 3 ; 92, 14 sqq. ; 72, 7 ; Provide 2, 9 sqq, ; De Con^. 3, 
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encounter bravely what fate may send us. But since Chap. 

it is his moral constitution alone which gives to man 1_ 

this freedom, he insists most emphatically on the 
conscientious fulfilment of the conditions to which 
it is attached, and he becomes the more earnest on 
the subject the more he is convinced that the 
victory is only to be won over man's inclination to 
evil by the most severe conflicts All are, as he 
believes, sick and in need of healing ; the com- StrictneM 
bating of our faults is the chief problem of philo- inond^^ 
sophy; the recognition of this, the first condition of ^^^"^^*' 
improvement ; ^ and even in his old age he says of 
himself that he is visibly another man, as he now 
sees what his defects are.^ He, therefore, cannot 

5 ; 4, 2 ; 6, 4 ; 8, 2 «^. ; 19, 4 ; tive of Christian conceptions, 

Vita Beat. 4, 2 sq. ; Brevit. v. Ep, 6, 1 : InteUego, I/ucili, non 

2 ; ad HeVo. 6 ; Benef. iii. 20, em&nda/ri me tarptwni, sed trans- 

1; Ep. fi3, 11; 59, 8; 64, 4; figurari. Much, indeed, is al- 

74, 19 ; 75, 18 ; 85, 39. ways in need of improvement : 

* Cf. Baur, Brei Ahha/ndl. p. Et hooipswma/rgvmentwmett in 

40 iqq. melius tra/nslati a/nimi, qtu>d 

^ Besides the quotations in vitia ma, quce adh/uc ignorabat, 

PhUj d. Or. m. i. p. 253 sq., videt. Quibusdam cegris gratvr 

and supra, cf . Ep. 50, 4 : Quid latio fit, cum ipsi cegros se esse 

nos decipimus ? Non est extrin- senserunt, Comcerning the ex- 

8e(yiis Tnalumi nostrvmi: intra pression tra/nsfigwa/ri (fiera- 

nos est, in msceribus ipis sedet, fwp<f>ovffdai) cf . Ep. 94, 48, where 

et ideo difficulter ad sa/nitatem these words are quoted from 

pervenimus, quia nos cegrata/re Aristo : Qui didioii et fadenda 

nescimus. Ep. 28, 9 : IniUum ao vitanda percepit, nondum 

est salutis notitia peocati (ac- sapiens est, nisi in ea quce didicit 

cording to Epicurus) . . . ideo am,i7nus ^us tra/nsfi^vratus est. 

quantum potes te ipse coargue. The expression therefore signi- 

inquire in te, &c. Vita Beat. 1, fies the inner transformation of 

4 : One infects another : 8ana' the whole wiU and disposition, 

himv/r,simodosepa/remwraocetu. as distinguished from the 

Similarly, Ep. 49, 9 ; 7, 1 ; 94, merely theoretical conviction 

52 sqq. ; 95, 29 sq. on the one hand, and merely 

' In the remarkable passage temporary and occasional im- 

which is so strikingly sugges- provement on the other. 
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Chap, too strongly impress upon us the necessity of a 
' severe self-examination and a ceaseless labour within 
ourselves ; * he recommends to us what he himself 
made a duty, to take precise account every evening 
of the day past;^ he refers us to our conscience, 
from which nothing that we do can remain hidden ; ' 
he reminds us of the gods, the ever present 
witnesses of our words and deeds,* of the day of 
death, that great judgment day when it will be 
shown how much in man is genuine or false ; * in 
a word, he desires that we should regard the happi- 
ness of the wise as the reward of the most unceasing 
moral activity, and he consequently finds necessary,* 
side by side with the universal principles of virtue, 
all those enquiries into individual circumstances of 
life, and those counsels designed for special cases, 
to which he himself has devoted so great a part of 
his writings J 

But the more completely the individual corre- 

» Cf. also Ep. 50, 5 sqq., 51, ^ Ep, 26, 4 fqq. ; Phil, d. Or. 

6, 13 (nobis quoque militandum III. i. 204, 3. 

est . . . proice qtirsminque cor • He goes very minutely 

tuuvi Icmiant). into this in his 94th and 96th 

* De Ira, iii. 36 ; cf . p. 186, 5. letters, in the former proving 
■ Ep. 28, 9 ; 41, 2 ; mp, p. 237, the indispensability of special 

2 ; Ep. 43, 4 : Men live in precepts for practical life, and 

such a manner that scarcely in the latter that of universal 

anyone could bear his whole ethical principles {deer eta). In 

conduct to be made public, both he maintains that, con- 

Qwid autetn prodest recondere sidering the greatness of human 

se et ooulos hominwn auresqice corruption, and the overwhelm - 

vitare ? Bona consoientia tii/r- ing influence of society, no 

hami advooatf mala etiam in soli- counteracting means should be 

tvdine anxia atqtie sollioita ext left unemployed ; 94, 52 sq. ; 

. . . te muerwniy si eontemnis 68 sqq. ; 95, 14 sqq, ; 29 sqq, 

hwic testem / ' Especially in the treatise 

* Vita Beat. 20, 5 ; Ep. 83, 1. Be Benefioiis and in the letters. 
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spends to his moral destination, the more closely Chap. 
will he find himself connected with others, the more '_ 



purely will he apprehend this relationship, and the 
more entirely will he extend it to all men. The Universal 
Stoic principles respecting the natural kinship of „^^na. 
mankind, and the disinterested help which we owe 
to all without exception, have found in Seneca one 
of their most eloquent assertors ; ^ in his conception 
of this relation, however, the political element 
throughout recedes before the universally himian 
element, and the severity of the moral judge befogre 
a loving gentleness which bears witness not only to 
the benevolent disposition of the philosopher but 
also to his accm^te knowledge and impartial judg- 
ment of human nature. In political life Seneca 
can feel no confidence, which is not surprising con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, and his personal 
experiences : he finds the mass of mankind so evil 
that we cannot without moral injury make ourselves 
dependent on their favours, and the condition of the 
Commonwealth too hopeless for us to waste our 
strength upon it ; the individual state seems to him 
too small beside the great polity of mankind and of 
the world, and the activity of the statesman beside 
that of a teacher of the human race to allow of his con- 
fining himself to them. Those connections have for 
him a far greater charm ^ which are based upon free 

* As is shown in Phil. d. Or. Clement, i. 3, 4 sqq.^ where we 
ni. i. 286, 1 ; 287, 2; 299, 3. cannot suppose that what 

* Cf . ibid. III. i, 296 sqq. ; Seneca says of the importance 
Ep. 14, 4 sqq. (cf . mpra, 230, 7), of the ruler of the common- 
and, concerning politics also, i>& wealth, apart from some ex- 
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VIII. 



Chap, choice and are regulated according to the needs and 
peculiar character of the individual. To marriage 
he has devoted an entire treatise,^ and we have every 
reason to suppose, from what we are told on the 
subject that Seneca held married life, of which he 
himself had full experience, in the highest estima- 
tion. A taste for friendship eJso appears in him in 
a very marked degree, and we have already seen 
that he has diflBculty in reconciling his need of 
friendship and his noble conception of this relation 
with the wise man's suflBciency for himself.^ But 
the real crown of his moral doctrine lies in the 
universal love of man, the purely human interest 
which bestows itself on all without distinction, even 
the meanest and most despised, which even in the 
slave does not forget the man ; ^ in that gentleness of 
disposition which is so especially antagonistic to 
anger and hatred, tyranny and cruelty,* and which 

travagances of expression, is must have lost its charm for 

merely the language of a cour- the best of them, 

tier ; it was not only quite true * For the fragments of this 

according to the existing state treatise which, however, consist 

of things, but doubtless his for the most part of quotations 

own personal conviction that in from other authors and exam- 

the Roman empire as it was then pies of good and wicked women, 

constituted, the emperor (as cf . Haase, iii. 428 sqq. On the 

he says in c. 4) was the uniting view of marriage there enun- 

bond of the state ; and that the ciated, cf . Phil, d. Or, III. i. 293, 

pax Romana, the dominatio 4 ; concerning Seneca's second 

urHs, was linked with his pre- wife (of the first we do not 

servation : OUm enwi it a se know even her name) vide sup. 

vnduit reipuhliccB CeBsa/r, ut se- p. 234, n. 

dud alterum non poisit^ sine ^ Vide Phil, d. Chr, III. i. 289 

utHnsque pemicie ; nam ut illi sqq, 

virihis opus est, ita et hide * Ample authority for this is 

capite. But if the republic quoted, 7W<?. III. i.299*g'. 286,1. 

was abandoned, public service ^ A mode of thought which 
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considers nothinff worthier of man and more accord- Chap. 

VIII 

ing to nature, than forgiving mercy, and benevolence '_ 

that is unselfish and disseminates happiness in secret, 
imitating the divine goodness towards the evil and 
the good; which, mindful of human weakness, would 
rather spare than punish, does not exclude even 
enemies from its goodwill, and will not return even 
injury with injury.^ Seneca's dissertations on these 
subjects are among the most beautiful testimonies 
to the purity of moral conceptions arrived at by 
classical antiquity. In their content, as has already 
been shown, they entirely harmonise with the Stoic 
principles ; but they have manifestly arisen from a 
somewhat different idea of life and a milder temper 

also expresses itself in the de- punish where it ought, the 

cided repudiation of the in- other in punishing has regard 

human gladiatorial shows and to all really available grounds 

in censure of the Roman lust of extenuation ; it desires only 

for war. For the same reason,- to carry out complete justice, 

and also on account of his De Clem. i. 6 ; De Ira, ii. 9, 4 ; 

passionate disposition and want 10, 1 «^. 28 ; iii. 27, 3 (on the 

of self-control, those severe weakness of man — we should 

sentences were passed upon not be angry with error, but 

Alexander the Great which fur- pardon it) ; Benef. iv. 25 sqq. 

nished such welcome material (how far, according to the 

for Seneca's rhetoric, Benef. i. example of the Gods, should 

13, 3 ; Clement, i. 25 ; De Ira, favours be bestowed on the 

iii. 17, 1, 23, 1 ; Nat. Qu. vi. ungrateful ?) ; vii. 31 sq. (vincit 

23, 2, et passim. malos pertinax honitas). As the 
* Cf . Ep. 95, 52 ; Vit. Beat, gods, in spite of all unthank- 

24, 3 ; De Clem. i. 1, 3 ; Delra^ fulness, continue unweariedly 
i. 5 ; De Otio, i. 4 ; De Ira, ii. to send rain upon the worthy 
32, 1; Benef. iii. 18-28; De and the unworthy, and patiently 
Clem. i. 18, 2 ; ii. 4 ; Ep. 31, bear with the error of those 
11 ; Vit. Beat. 24, 3. In De who misconceive them, so also 
Clem. ii. 4, he speaks of the should we act, and conquer in- 
possibility of uniting mildness gratitude by benefits, as the 
with justice and the distinc- husbandman conquers unfruit- 
tion between this and culpable ful ground by tillage ; I, c. ii. 
neglect ; the one does not 9 tq. (hidden benefits). 

R 
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Chap, than were found among the elder Stoics. The need 
^^^^' of community is stronger with Seneca than with 
them, and though the social nature and vocation of 
man is in both cases recognised with equal decision, 
in the older Stoics it appears more as the fulfilment 
of a duty, in Seneca more as an affair of inclination, 
of human affection, and of benevolence ; and hence 
he lays the chief stress on the virtues of the philan- 
thropic disposition. How closely this softening of 
the Stoic severity is connected with Seneca's deeper 
sense of human imperfection has already been in- 
dicated. 

From the same source we must also derive the 
Hit reli- reliffious cast of his ethics. Here, too, he follows 

ginus tern- ,,.,, i#.i. iii 

;perament, throughout the common tendency of his school.' 
The will of Grod is to him the highest law ; to obey 
and to imitate that will, is the most universal com- 
mand,^ sjnaonymous ^ with the claim of life accord- 
ing to nature ; he perceives in reason and conscience 
the divine spirit dwelling in us ; * he bases the 
equality of all men on the proposition that Grod can 
take up his abode as well in the soul of a slave as 
in that of a nobleman ; and the union of the in- 
dividual with humanity on the thought of the gods 
who, with us, belong to the universe and govern it ; * 

* Phil.d. Gr. in. i. p. 130. emplvm sequi. Z. c. vii. 31, 2; 

* The Deity here coincides V. Be, 15, 4-7 ; Ep, 16, 5 ; cf. 
with Nature, and, therefore, JBenef. vi. 23, 1 ; Provid. 5, 8. 
also the wiU of God with the * PUL d. Gr. III. i. p. 319, 2 ; 
laws of nature. 320, 1. 

» Benef, iv. 26, 1: Propon- » Ep. 31, 11 ; Y. Be. 20, 6 ; 
turn egt nobis seowidiim rerum Be OtiOy 4, 1 ; Phil. d. 6fr. III. 
naturam mvere et Beorum ex- i. p. 302, 2 ; 296, 3. 
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lie pressingly insists on a wilUng and joyful ac- 
quiescence in the decrees of Providence, and sees in 
this disposition the most secure foundation for the 
freedom and peace of mind of the wise man ; * but, 
at the same time, he would leave open to us as a 
last refuge the voluntary departure from life,^ and 
would have us accustom ourselves above all to a 
contempt for death, without which, he says, no 
happiness is possible.^ In all these utterances there 
is nothing which does not flow from the true spirit 
of the Stoic doctrine. Even the proposition that 
no one can be good without the assistance of the 
deity is to be understood with Seneca wholly in the 
sense of that system ; the divine assistance which 
he claims is no supernatural aid, but coincides with 
the use of our reason and its natural powers.* If, 



Chap. 
VIII. 



1 Cf . iUd. m. i. p. 304, 1 ; 
306, 1. 

2 IUd. m. i. p. 306, 1. 

» Nat, Qu. vi. 32, 6 : Si vo- 
Iwmus esse felices, si nee ho- 
minwm nee Deorv/m nee rerwm, 
timore vexarif si desfpieere for- 
tunam stipervaciia^omiUe9itemf 
levia minitantenif si volvmus 
tranquiUe degere et ipsis Dis de 
felicitate controversiam agerej 
anima in expedite est habenday 
&c. 

* This plainly results from a 
comparison of the passages in 
which this proposition is ad- 
vanced. In Bp. 41, 2, after he 
has said that there dwells in 
us a divine spirit (by which 
nothing else is meant but 
reason and man's conscience), 
he thus proceeds : Bonus vero 
vir sine Deo nenio est : cm po' 



test aliquis svpra fortunam nisi 
db illo adjtetus exvu/rgere ? Hie 
dot consilia magnifica et erecta. 
In uTvoquoq'us virorum honorvm 
(qids Detts incertvm est) habitat 
Deiis. Similarly, Ep, 73, 16 : 
Non sunt Di fastidiosi nan in' 
vidi : admittwit et adsoendent- 
ibus ma/num porrigunt, Mi/ra/ris 
hominem ad Deos ire (through 
the elevation of the mind and 
will) 7 Deus ad homines venit, 
immOf quod est propius, in ho- 
mines venit: nulla sine Deo 
mens bona est, Semma vn oor* 
poribus hvmanis divina dispersa 
sv/nty qu<B si bonus oultar ex- 
oipitf simiUa origini prodeunt 
et paHa his, ex quibus orta su/nt, 
swrgwnt, &c. The help of God 
must, therefore, consist in this : 
that an effluence of the Deity 
as \<^o% (nrtpfutTiKhs is combined 
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Chap, therefore, Seneca's doctrine is distinguished from 
^^^' the elder Stoicism by its religious character, this must 
on no account be understood to mean that he was 
thereby carried into radical deviations from the Stoic 
system, but only that the importance assumed by 
the religious element in relation to the philosophical 
is peculiarly characteristic of him ; his distinction 
from the earlier Stoics is merely quantitative. That 
the religious point of view, however, acquired with 
him such great preponderance, we must attribute 
partly to the practical and popular cast of his philo- 
sophy and partly to his lively sense of human weak- 
ness and imperfection, which must naturally have 
disposed him to point more frequently and more 
emphatically to the support which the moral life of 
man finds in the belief in Grod and his guiding 
power in the world, and in the human spirit. How 
pure, moreover, is Seneca's conception of religion ; 
how he keeps clear, not only of the belief of the 
people, but of the fallacies of Stoic orthodoxy ; how 
the plurality of gods is cancelled in the unity 
of the divine nature, and external worship in the 
spiritual cultus of the knowledge of God, and the 
imitation of his moral perfection, have already been 
shown.^ Here also Seneca appears as a worthy re- 
presentative of Roman Stoicism, in which a purer 



with a human body in the the power of atonements are 

spiritual nature of man. only defended very condition- 

^ PhiLd.Chr. mXi^. ^12 8qq.\ ally; and Seneca elsewhere 

315, 5 ; 324, 1 ; 326, 1 ; 337, 3 ; treats such things simply as 

340 2. Even in the passages absurdities {Nat. Qu, iv. 4, 6). 
last quoted, soothsaying and 
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and freer view of religion had been implanted by Chap. 

Panaetius in its very commencement, and which it L« 

had constantly maintained, as is seen by the example 
of a Scaevola, a Yarro, and a Cicero.^ To Panaetius, 
Seneca bears great resemblance in his whole mode 
of thought. Both postpone the theoretical doc- 
trines of their school to the practical, and seek to 
make the latter, as fruitful as possible by a treat- 
ment generally comprehensible and an application 
to individual details: and in this endeavour they 
have no scruple about recurring to other than Stoic 
predecessors, or departing from the Stoic tradition 
on certain points. But these departures are far 
more considerable with Panaetius than with Seneca ; 
and on the other hand, with Seneca the ethical 
base of the earlier Stoicism, confidence in the 
moral power of man, is much more deeply shaken, 
and the feeling of himian weakness and defec- 
tiveness more vivid than seems to have been 
the case with Panaetius ; and while the healing 
of the morally diseased human race is regarded as 
the chief task of philosophy, there arises the fusion 
of philosophy with religion and the reaction of 
ethical dualism on metaphysics, by which the later 
Stoicism approximated more and more to Platonism. 

* Cf . Phil, d. Or, ni. i. p. 340, partly by his exposition of the 

1, and mp. p. 49, 2 ; 170 »€[, ; 176 Stoic theology in the second 

»qq^. If in the above sentences I book of the treatise Be Natwra 

name Cicero beside Scsevola and Deorvm, from which some strlk- 

Varro, this is justified partly ing passages are quoted, Phil. 

by his particular connection rf. 6^^ III. i. 311, Ij 314, 2. 
with the Stoic school, and 
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Chap. 
IX. 

The Stoic 
school con- 
tinued. 



Musonins. 



THE STOICS CONTINUED : MUSONIUS, EPICTETUS, MABCUS 

AUKELIUS. 

Stoicism maintained on the whole the same charac- 
ter during the entire course of its further history, 
except that the traits by which Seneca had abeady 
diverged from the original direction of his school, 
ultimately asserted themselves more strongly. The 
rest of the Stoic philosophy knovm to us may there- 
fore, be discussed more concisely. 

A yoimger contemporary of Seneca's, Musonius 
Eufus,^ who resided in Eome in the reigns of Nero 
and Vespasian,^ was a distinguished teacher of philo- 
sophy,^ and was held in the highest estimation on 



* C. Mtisonii Mufi ReUquite 
etApopkthegmata c.Annot. Edid. 
J. Venhuizen Peerlkamp (Har- 
lem, 1822) ; the first 137 pages 
are taken from Petri Nieuw- 
landii Dissertatio de Musonio 
i2w/57 (which appeared in 1783) ; 
also, Moser, in Studien von 
Daub und Creuzer, vi. 74 sqq. 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 69 ; xv. 71, 
and elsewhere. Vide the fol- 
lowing note. 

' Musonius Rufus, son of 
Capito (Suidas), is apparently 
identical with the Cajus Mu- 



sonius of whom Pliny {Ep. iii. 
11, 5, 7) makes honourable 
mention. He was of good 
family, originally from Etruria 
(Tac. Ann, xiv, 69; Hi^t, iii. 
81 ; Philostr. Apollon. vii. 16), 
and more especially Volsinii 
(Suid. cf. the epigram Anthol. 
Lot. i. 79 ; vol i. 67, Burm). 
The year of his birth is un- 
known, but as he had already 
in 66 A.D. aroused the jealousy 
of Nero by his fame as a 
teacher of philosophy (Tac. 
Ann,. XV. 71) and according to 
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account of his personal character. This philosopher Chap. 
confined himself even more decidedly than Seneca '_ 



Julian, ap. Suid. then filled a letters which Musonius is said 
public office, it can hardly be to have exchanged with Apol- 
supposed later than 20-30 a.d. lonius. How the ' Tyrian ' Mu- 
An adherent of the Stoic school, sonius is related 10 our philo- 
the friend of Rubellius Plautus, sopher cannot be clearly ascer- 
with whom we find him in Asia tained, as we have seen (gup. 
Minor in the year 63 A.D. p. 199); but they seem to be 
Thrasea Psetus and Soranus, identical. He was probably 
whose death he afterwards recalled from exile by Galba 
revenged by the judicial prose- (cf . Epict. Diss, iii. 16, 14 ; Tac. 
cution of his accuser, the Hist, iii. 81); and when the 
miserable Egnatius Celer (Tac. philosophers were ordered to 
Ann. xiv. 69 ; Hist, iii. 81 ; iv. leave Rome by Vespasian he 
10, 40 ; Epict. JHss, i. 1, 26) alone was excepted (Dio Cass, 
was banished by Nero, 66 (Tac. Ixvi. 16) ; according to Themist. 
Ann. XV. 71 ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 27 ; {Or. xiii. 173 c.) he had per- 
Mtison.a.^ Stob. Floril. 40, 9, sonal relations with Titus. How 
p. 76 ; Themist. Or, vi. 72, d. ; long he lived we do not know ; 
vii. 94, a ; Suid., Mova^v and but if he is really the person 
Kopvovros, instead of this, re- mentioned by Pliny he must 
presents him as put to death, have survived the reign of 
but this is a palpable error, Trajan. Nothing is related as 
arising perhaps &om Justin, to any writings by him ; that 
(Apol, ii. 8); according to which Stobseus communicates 
Pmlostratus, I. o.y his place of from him seems like an account 
banishment was Gyara, which given of his lectures by a dis- 
was visited from sdl sides on ciple, and indicates the exis« 
his account. The same author tence of Memorabilia, such as 
{Ajfol. V. 19) and the pseudo- those of Xenophon, or Arrian 
Lucian in his Nero, mention concerning Bpictetus. Suidas 
that one Musonius was em- (JlwKiwy) ascribes such iiTo/xvii- 
ployed in penal labour in the fiov€i^fAara Movffwyiov to Asi- 
proposed cutting of the isthmus, nius Pollio, a contemporary of 
Philostratus also (I. c, iv. 36, Pompey. Bidiculons as this is, 
46) mentions a Babylonian it is probable that one Pollio 
Musonius, a wonderful philo- had composed them ; but he is 
sopher, whom Nero threw into not to be identified (as has 
prison. But whether our Mu- been done by ancient and mo- 
sonius is here meant, and dem writers) with Claudius 
the Bafij\^vios of Philostratus Pollio, who according to Pliny 
should be altered to BovKaivios, {3p. vii. 31, 6) had written a 
or discarded (vide Nieuwland, Liher deVUaAnni(ol^iQJ:te3d- 
'g, 30 sqq.) seems the more im- ing Musonii) Bassi, but rather 
material since these statements with the grammarian Valerius 
are as valueless as the absurd Pollio, who (Suid. I. c) lived 
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Chap, to moral problems. He too starts from the general 
' bases of the Stoic system, and even its theoretic por- 



Practical tions were not neglected by him. Epictetus relates 
tfl^thl ^^^^ ^® practised his scholars in the use of logical 
,lo8ophy. forms, and demanded scrupulous accuracy with 
regard to them ; ' a remark as to the origin of moral 
conceptions points to the Stoic theory of knowledge 
and its empiricism.^ He mentions in a similar 
manner certain physical doctrines; speaks of the 
unchangeable necessity of the universe, of the 
ceaseless change of all things to which everything, 
both in heaven and earth, is subject ; of the regular 
transition of the four elements one into another,^ 
fulfilling itself through the same stages upward and 
downward; of the divine nature of the heavenly 

under Hadrian, and was called ahrohs Oelovs koU OeociScTs 09v6- 

a philosopher. According to tia(op. There is a similar de- 

the description of the younger claration of Seneca, Ep, 120, 4 ; 

Pliny (Ep. iii. 11) his son-in- cf. Ep. 120, 11. 

law, the Artemidorus whom ' btob. Iloril. 108, 60. This 

Pliny so enthusiastically praises, fragment bears with some others 

is to be considered his disciple. {Fcoril. 19, 13 ; 20, 60, 61 ; 

* Diss, i. 7, 32. When Kufus Eel. ii. 366) the inscription : 
blamed him for not knowing *Poi5<|)ou ^k ray 'Exikt^tou T€pi 
how to find what was wanting <f>i\las. That nothing more, 
in a syllogism, he excused him- however, is meant by this than 
self thus : fi^ yhp rh K'a'Knd>\iov an account taken from Epic- 
4v4irpr}<ray to which the other tetus (i, e. from a lost portion 
replied, ii.v^pdiro^ov, iv6d^e rh of Arrian's dissertations) con- 
vapoK^nrdfjievov KairiTdi\i6v iariv cerning an utterance of Mu- 
(* here is what you have over- sonius (cf . Schweighauser on 
looked, the chief thing '). Epictet. iii. 196) is the less 

* Ap. Stob. Fhril. 117, 8, 89 open to doubt, since Musonius 
(Mein.) : Man can attain to is always Ruf us in Epictetus ; 
virtue : oh yhp ki-^padev iro0€v and a comparison of Diss. iii. 
ravras hriyoriffai rdis ipcrAs ?x<>- 23, 29, with GeU. JV. A. v. I, 
/iev (efx.), fl iir* avTrjs rrjs Av- shows that he is the person 
Opanreias ^{urefcs, ivrvx^vres kv- intended. 

Bpdinrois roiolff^i ricnVf otovs 6vtols 
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bodies ; ^ and as these are nourished by vapours, so Chap. 
(in agreement with the Stoics and Heracleitus) the ' 

soul, he says, is nourished by the evaporation of the 
blood ; the lighter and purer, therefore, our food is, 
the drier and purer will be the soul.^ Some other 
definitions, standing in close connection with ethics 
— such as those respecting the goodness and moral 
perfection of God, the natural kinship of man with 
God,^ the divine omniscience,^ the divine law, the 
effluence of which is moral duty,^ or virtue as an 
imitation of God ® — we should necessarily have pre- 
supposed to belong to him, even had no decided 
utterances on these subjects been handed down 
to us. To the popular religion he also accorded 
the recognition allowed by the Stoic principles, 

' These are the gods for such as we conceive Him (^Phil, 

whose nourishment the evapo- d. Or. III. i. p. 140), so also for 

ration from the earth and from man, virtuous conduct alone is 

the waters is sufficient. according to nature. 

' Stob. Z. c. Concerning the * Stob. Floril. Exc, Jo. Bam, 

corresponding Stoic doctrines ii. 13, 125 ; Bd. iv. 218 (Mein). 

vide Phil. d. &r.III.i. 189.4 and Musonius here infers from the 

196, 2. The observation {Floril. omniscience of the gods that 

79, 61, p. 94) that God has as- they require no demonstrative 

signed the faculty of thought to proof; and he applies this in 

the best protected place in the the manner discussed infra^ 

body,isof little importance; this p. 252; but the thought of 

may mean either the header the the omniscience of God admits 

breast (cf . ibid. III. i. p. 197, 2). of very forcible application in 

* Floril. 117, 8, p. 88. Man the way of ethical admonition, 
alone is a /xl/xvfM '^^ov upon the ^ Idfo. ait. 79, 51, p. 94. 
earth (similarly 17, 43, p. 286); as • Cf. note 1 and Plut. Be 

there is nothing higher in God Aere Alieno, 7, 1, p. 830, where 

than virtue (Musonius expressly a capitalist says to Musonius^ 

enumerates the four funda- who wishes to borrow money : 

mental virtues) as virtue alone h Z^hs 6 acar^py hy <rh fu/x^ koX 

makes him the perfect being, CnXois, oi Savef^crai, and the 

beneficent, friendly to man, and other laughingly replied, ohlih 

exalted above all weaknesses, liavei^ti. 
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IX. 



Chap, without apparently troubling himself with any 
speculative justification or interpretation of it.^ But 
" with scientific enquiry as such, with a knowledge 
that carries its end and purpose in itself, Musonius 
has no concern. We see this already from the fact 
that among the many sayings and discussions of his 
that have been preserved to us,^ the theoretical doc- 
trines of his school are only mentioned in a casual 
and superficial manner. But he has himself spoken 
most definitely on this subject. Men are to be 
regarded as sick, from a moral point of view ; in 
order to be cured they require continual medical 
treatment.^ Philosophy must supply this need. 

* In this respect, however, the same way Musonius (^FloHl. 

there is little to be quoted 85, 20, end) argues against 

from these fragments. The luxury that it hinders the ful- 

deity is called Zeus, and the filment of our duties ; among 

divine law the law of Zeus others, the duties connected 

{Floril. 79, 51, p. 94) ; the with service to the gods. 

stars are treated as gods {mp, ^ There are in all, more than 

p.249, 1); andasChrysippushad fifty of them and among these 

blamed the unmarried state as many of considerable length ; 

an offence against Zeus Game- inVenhuizen Peerlkamp*s work 

lios {Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 2) so they occupy 135 pages. 

Musonius urges, among other ' Plut. Coh. Ira, 2, p. 463 : 

things, against the exposure of koI fi^v &y ye fiffurfifAcda Movtra- 

children, that it is a crime ylov kolKwv cv itrriy, 2 St^AAa, rh 

against the trarp^oi Oeol and 5c?y &,€l d€paT€vo/x4vovs fiiovv robs 

Zehs dfi6yvios {FloHl. 76, 16) ; fft&(€ff6ai /x4\\opras. Gell. N, 

and in favour of marriage he A. v. 1, 2, and infra p. 252, 3. 

says that Hera, Eros, and This point of view, under which 

Aphrodite have it under their the Cynics first represented 

protection ; while the observa- philosophy (vide Phil. d. Or. II. 

tion : flcoi yh^ ^irtrpoirctJovo-ty aw- i. 286, 3) becomes strikingly 

rby, Koffb vofiiCovrai trap* di.v0p(&- prominent everywhere after the 

voiSf ix€yd\oif even if we sub- beginning of the first century 

stitute vofjL[(€Tai and thus render A.D. ; examples have already 

the assertion less startling, still come before us (sup. p. 77, 3 ; 237, 

points the distinction between 2) and we shall meet with others 

the popular and the philoso- among Stoics, Platonists, and 

phical notion of the gods. In Neo-Pythagoreans. 
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Philosophy is the only way to virtue,^ and there- Chap. 
fore occupation with it is necessary for every one, ' 

even for women ;^ but conversely virtue is the 
only end and content of philosophy; to philo- 
sophise means to learn and to practise the principles 
of conduct according to duty.' A philosopher and 
a righteous man are therefore synonymous ; ^ virtue 
and philosophy are only diflferent designations for 
the same thing. But whereas Socrates and Plato 
imderstood this proposition in the sense that virtue 
is merely the fruit of a real and fundamental know- 
ledge, Musonius, on the contrary, agrees with the 
Cynics that true wisdom can be attained without 
much knowledge by means of moral endeavour. 
Philosophy requires few doctrines, and may dispense 
with theorems in which the Sophists take such de- 
light ; what is necessary may well be learned even in 
the occupations of the spade and the plough.^ Virtue 
is far more a thing of custom than of instruction, for 
the vicious habits of men are only to be overcome by 

* Stob. Fhril, 48, 67, where iruv 8ir»j fiu&ffoprai koXws, Brtp 
we read : ^Uaios 8i ir&s ttv ^ri rh <l>i\offo<f>€7viffri; Floril. 67,20 j 
Tis fiii iviardficvos ^iKuioffitniv end : oi yh,p 8^ <^i\Q<foip€iv erc- 
brKol6v rl itrri ; but this is im- pov ri ^aivtrai tv ^ rh h vp4irfi 
possible without philosophy. koI & irooirfiKfi \6yip yikv iwairirelp 
Likewise in regard to (rfl3^/)0(r^K»; l^pytp Zh trpdmiy, 

and the other virtues. There- * Floril. 79, 51 : rh i4 y€ thai 

fore : irus Koi riva rpSiroy ^i- itytidhv r^ <pi\6<TOipov elyau rahr6v 

vairo &y ris fiaaiKevffai fi fii&vai iari. Similarly 48, 67 : the 

Ka\&s, €( fi^ <f>i\o<ro<f»i}(r€ifv, good prince is necessarily a 

* Floril, Jo. Da/nuntc, ii. 13, philosopher, and the philoso- 
123, 126 (iv. 212 sqq. 220 tqq, pher is necessarily fit to be a 
Mein). prince (?), (cf . mp. note 1). 

« Zoc. cit. ii. 13, 123, end, * Zoo. cit, 66, 18, p. 338 9q. 

p. 216 : ^iKoffOipia KoKoKkyaBias Musonius here shows that the 

ierXv iirtTfj^tvais Kal ohZhy trtpov calling of a husbandman is 

(thus Floril. 48, 67) ; I. c. ii. be3t fitted for a philosopher. 
13, 126, p. 221 : Cnr^Ty koI cro" 
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Chap, opposite habits.^ The disposition to virtue, the germ 
• of virtue, is implanted in all men by nature ; * if we 
have before us an unspoiled pupil of a good dispo- 
sition, it needs no lengthy argument to convey to 
him right moral principles and the right estimation 
of goods and evils ; a few convincing proofs, indeed, 
are better than many ; the main point is that the 
conduct of the teacher should correspond with his 
principles, and that similarly the disciple should live 
according to his conviction.' To this practical end, 
then, according to Musonius, all instruction should 
work. The teacher of philosophy should not pro- 
duce applause but improvement; he should ad- 
minister to his hearers the moral medicine that they 
require ; if he does this in the right way, they will 
not have time to admire his discourse, they will be 
completely occupied with themselves and their con- 
science, with feelings of shame, repentance, and 
exaltation.^ In this manner Musonius himself tried 
to work upon his disciples ; he spoke so forcibly to 
their hearts that each individual felt as if per- 
sonally struck ; * he made the entrance to his school 

* Loc. cit. 29, 78, with which from all, and all lay claim to 
the statement of Lucius {sup. the honour of it (cf. Phil. d. Or. 
p. 199) in the Exo. e. Jo. Bam. III. i. 224, 2). 

i. 7, 46 (vol. iv. 169 sq^. Mein.) » Stob. Fhyril. Exc. e Jo. 
entirely agrees. Dam. ii. 13, 126 (iv. 217 sqq. 

* XiivT^s <p(nrei 7r€<ft{>Kafi€v o0- M.) 

rofS fio-re (py iLydfiofniircos Koi * Gell. N. A. v. 1 ; Epict. 

Kokws . . . f^vffiK^v flvai inrofio- Diss. iii. 23, 29. 

\^y T]7 TOW itvdpdnrov ^vxp trphs * Epict. I. o. : roiyapovv ofirws 

KaXoK&yaOlav Kal ffTipfxa kp^i-rfs tX^y^Vy &irff %Kaffrov iifJMv xa- 

kKfitrrtf ri/A&v iv€7vou, where this O^ficvop oUffdou Srt ris irore ainhv 

is proved (ap. Stob, Eel. ii. 426 9iafi4fi\riK€V' oSrws ^irrtro rSav 

sq.)hy the argument that the yivoiiivwvy o^w vpb 6<l>0aK/x&y 

laws demand moral conduct irld^i rh iKdarov Kcucd. 
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more difficult, in order to separate the stronger chap. 
natures from the weaker and more eflfeminate ; ^ he l^:. 
sought to brace their force of will by the thought of 
the difficulties life would bring to them ; ^ and we 
may well believe that the influence of such instruc- 
tion must have been very important and lasting on 
the character of those who enjoyed it. But we cannot 
expect that a philosopher who so decidedly subor- 
dinated scientific problems to practical influence, 
should distinguish himself by originating new 
thoughts or even by the firmer establishment and 
logical development of a doctrine already existing. 
If, therefore, in most of the fragments of Musonius 
we must acknowledge the purity of mind and cor- 
rectness of moral judgment which they exhibit, we 
cannot estimate their scientific value very highly. 
What we mostly find in them is merely an application 
of the recognised Stoical principles which sometimes 
becomes so minute that the philosopher, after the 
example of Chrysippus, does not even disdain to 
give precepts on the growth of the hair and beard.^ 
On certain points the Stoic principles are exaggerated; 
Musonius exceeds the bounds of Stoicism and ap- 
proximates partly to the simplicity of the Cynics and 
partly to the asceticism of the Neo-Pythagoreans ; at 
other times he deduces, even from thence, such pure 

' Loc. cit. ill. 6, 10. KoXu (to treat this better) irapk 

^ Loc, cit. i. 9, 29 : ofhw Koi <rov airii. \a$€7y 9vydfji€vo5. 
*Pov<t>os ir«/)(£f«y fi€ cic69ci \4y€iv' * Floril, 6, 62, where Muso- 

trvjAfiiftreTai ffoi rovro Koi rovro nios, like Chrysippus before him 

vvh rov BfinrSrov. K&fioS irpbs (Athen. ziii. 565, a), expresses 

avrhv k'KOKpivatt.ivovy tri kvBp^ himself strongly against the 

viva' ri oiv, l^i}, iKuvov vapa- cutting of the hair and beard. 
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Chap, and yet humane precepts as were not universal in 
' the Stoic school itself. His leading thought is the 
inner freedom of man. But this is linked to two con- 
ditions, (1) the right treatment of that which is in 
our power, and (2) submission to that which is not 
in our power. In our power is the use we make 
of our ideas, and on this depends all virtue and 
happiness. All the rest is out of our power ; that we 
must, therefore, leave to the course of the universe, 
and must be satisfied and happy with whatever it 
brings us.^ From this standpoint Musonius judges 
the value of things ; in harmony with his school he 
declares virtue to be the only good, and wickedness 
the only evil ; everything else, riches and poverty, 
pleasure and pain, life and death, are indiflferent ; ^ 
he requires that we should defend ourselves against 
the troubles of life, not by external means but by 
elevation above the external, and indiflference towards 
it ; ^ that, for example, we should regard exile as no 
evil, but should feel ourselves at home in the whole 

* Stob. Eel. ii. 366 : r&v 6y- imrpi^ai ry K6fffx<p, Ktd rfre 

Twy rk fihy iipi* rm,7v Iflcro 6 Oehs rav iraiSwy ^4oiro etre rris »«- 

rek 8' oH. i<p^ rifxlv fjihy rh KdWiff- rpi^os tXrf rov <r<&fjLaros etre 

Toy Kcd ffTrov^ai^rarov, $ 8^ Koi drovovVy i.fffx4vovs Topaxo^peTv. 

airrhs ei/^odficov iarl, r^v XPV^^^ Cf. Floril. 7, 23 (/n^ Bvffx^pouy^ 

ray tpavrcunSov. rovro ykp dpO&s ra7s ir€pi(rrdff€(nv) ; I. o, 108, 60, 

yiyy6fi€voy iXevdepia iffrly ciipoia where from the thought of the 

€v0vfjLla cifffrddeia, rovro 8^ koX necessity of the course of the 

Biicri iffrl Kal vS/jlos koI ffw^po- world and of the change of aU 

ff{fyri Koi ^ifivaffa kper4\. rk 5' things, is deduced the moral 

&XAa irdvra ovk i<p^ vnTy itroiii- application that the condition 

traro. oIkovv koX rifjLas trvfi^ii- of a harmonious life is the 

^ov5 xph "^V ^^V y^veffBai Kal Myra Hdx^ffOat riufayKaia. 

raOrri hie\6vra5 rh vpdyuara rwv * Floril. 29, 78, p. 16 ; cf. 

fA^v i<f>' rifjuy vdyra rpdroy avri' GteU. N. A, xvi. 1. 

iroiuffOoUj rk 8^ fi^ i<p* rifiiy » Sup. p. 263, 2. 
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world,* that we should neither seek death nor shun Chap. 

IX 

it.* In order to attain this strength of mind, how- 



ever, man needs not only the most continual moral -^** ethics. 
practice and the most unremitting attention to 
himself,^ but also bodily hardening.^ Musonius, 
therefore, admonishes us to learn to endure bodily 
exertions, deprivations, and hardships ; ^ he desires 
to lead us back as much as possible, in regard to 
food, clothing, and domestic arrangements, to a 
state of nature ; ^ he goes further, and with Sextius 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, counsels us to avoid the 
eating of flesh, because this is not according to 
nature for man, and because, as he thinks, it en- 
genders thick and cloudy evaporations which darken 
the soul and weaken the power of thought.^ On 
the other hand he cannot agree with many of the 

> Cf . the lengthy discussion rant ' is also quite in accord- 

ap. Stob. FlorU. 40, 9, which ance with his spirit — that he 

finally comes to the conclusion prevented Rubellius Plautus 

that as banishment robs a man from escaping, by means of an 

of neither of the four principal insurrection, the death with 

virtues, it robs him of no real which Nero threatened him. 
good; it cannot injure the good ■ Cf. Stob, Floril. 29, 78, and 

man, and the bad man is in- the expression (ap. Gell. N, A. 

jured by his wickedness and xviii. 2, 1), remittere animnm 

not by banishment. quasi amittere est. 

2 Cf. Phil d. Qt.HI. i. 306,4, * For the body, he says (ap. 

5. It is in entire agreement with Stob. /. c), must be made the 

this that Musonius (ap. Epict. serviceable tool of the mind, 

Diss. i. 26 sq.^ blames Thrasea and with it the soul also will 

because he desired death rather be strengthened, 
than exile ; for we should nei- * Stob. I. c.\ Pliny, Ep. iii. 

ther, he says, choose the harder 11, 6, praises in Artemidorus 

instead of the easier, nor the («t^.p.246,3,end),besidesother 

easier instead of the harder, excellences, his hardiness, mo- 

but regard it as a duty ipKeio-- deration, and abstemiousness. 
Box T^ l^loiihtf. The story « Stob. Floril. 1, 84 ; 18, 38 ; 

which Tacitus {^Ann. xiv. 59) 8, 20 ; 94, 23. 
relates with a qualifying * f e- "* Loo. oit. 17, 43, sup. 249, 2. 
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Chap. Stoics who carry the self-dependence of the wise 
' man to the point of dissuading even from marriage ; 
he is himself a warm advocate of a connection so 
natural, and, in a moral point of view, so beneficial ; 
and gives very good and wholesome precepts on the 
subject.^ He sets himself still more decidedly 
against the immoral courses which the elder Stoics 
had not unconditionally excluded, for he condenmed 
all unchastity in or out of marriage,^ as also the 
custom of the repudiation and exposure of children,' 
so common in antiquity, and justified even by Plato 
and Aristotle. The gentle disposition which guides 
him in all this is also shown in the proposition that 
it is unworthy of man to revenge injuries, partly 
because such faults as a rule arise from ignorance, 
partly because the wise man cannot really be injured, 
and not the suffering but the doing of wrong is to 
be regarded as an evil and a disgrace.^ WTien, how- 
ever, he condemns on this principle the judicial 
indictment of offences, we recognise the onesided - 
ness of a standpoint where elevation above external 
things has become indifference to them, and has 
degenerated into a denial of their interconnection 
with things within. 
Epiotetus. With Musonius is connected his famous disciple 

» Loc. oit. 67, 20 ; 69, 23 ; 70, himself Muitoni soholes, lare 

14 ; cf . Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 2, cretua VolsinienH. 

and sup. p. 246, 3. He himself * Zoo. cit. 6, 61. 

was married, for Artemidorus » Loo. cit. 75, 16 ; 84, 21 ; 

was his son-in-law (stip. p. 246, cf. sup. p. 260, 1. 

3, end), and in the Program. * Zoo. cit. 19, 16 ; 40, 9 ; Schl. 

Anthol. Lat. i. 79 (vol. i. 67, 20, 61. 
Burm.) Testus Avienus calls 
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Epictetus, a Phrygian who lived in Borne under Chap. 



Nero and his successors, went in the reign of 
Domitian to Nicopolis, and seems to have died in 
that of Trajan.^ In the discourses ^ of this philo- 

* Epictetus' native city was sible. Even Spartian's state- 

Hierapolis in Phrygia (Suid. ment {Hadr. 16), that Hadrian 

'Eir^KT.). He himself was a associated with him in tuviTna 

slave of Epaphroditns, the familiaritate is somewhat sus- 

f reedman of Nero (Suid., Epict. picious, as Hadrian's accession 

Di88. i. 19, 19 : cf. i. 1, 20 ; to the throne (117 A.D.) is more 

i. 26, 11 ; Gellins, JV. A, ii. 18, than 50 years removed from 

10 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 11, 46 ; the time when Epictetus seems 

Simpl. in Epict. Enchirid. c. 9, to have heard Musonius in 

p. 102, Heins.), weak in body Rome; but the last years of 

and lame (Simpl. I. c. ; cf. his life may nevertheless have 

Epict. Enchir. 9; Celsus, ap. extended to the reign of Ha- 

Orig. 0. CeU. vii. 7 ; Suid. and drian, or this emperor may have 

others : according to Simplicius become acquainted with him 

he was lame from his youth ; before he came to the throne, 

according to Suidas he became He himself makes mention of 

so through sickness ; according Trajan (^Diss, iv. 5, 17 ; of. iii. 

to Celsus, through the ill- 13, 9). The consideration in 

treatment of his master, who which Epictetus was held by 

may indeed have used him his contemporaries and later 

harshly, judging from the quo- authorities is attested, among 

tation 87ip. p. 253, 2), and lived others, by Gellius, who calls 

in great poverty (Simpl. Z.c. and him (ii. 18, 10) pMlosaphus 

on c. 33, 7, p. 272; Macrob. I.e.). nohiUs, and (in xviii. 194) maxi- 

While he was yet a slave he miisphilosopJiorumiaAaoijM.ai' 

heard Musonius (Epict. IHsk. cus Aurelius (irp. lour. i. 7), who 

i. 7, 32; 9, 29; iii. 6, 10; 23, thanks his teacher, Rusticus, 

29). In the sequel he must even in mature age, for having 

have beeome free. Under Do- made him acquainted with 

mltian he must have left Rome the Memorabilia of Epictetus ; 

{sup. p. 190, 1, end) with the cf. likewise Lucian, Ad/c. Ind, 

other philosophers (Gell. N. A. 13 (who relates that an ad- 

XV. 11, 5 ; Lucian, Peregr. 18) : mirer of Epictetus bought his 

he betook himself to NicopoUs earthenware candlestick for 

in Epirus (Gell. I. o. Suidas), 3,000 drachmas); Simpl. in 

where Arrian heard him (Epict. Enchir, Prcef. p. 6 «^. and many 

Bi%i. ii. 6, 20 ; 1, Prcef. ; cf . iii. others. 

22, 52). According to Suidas ^ These are the A<aTpij8a2 and 

and Themistocles (^Or. v. 63, the *E7xet/>f5tw. Arrian wrote 

he lived until the reign of down the former, as he says in 

Marcus Aurelius : this, how- the preface, after Epictetus as 

ever, is chronologically impos- faithfully as possible, in the 

S 



TX. 
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Chap, sopher, recorded by his admirer Arrian,* the problem 
' of philosophy is likewise restricted to its moral 
His dU- operation. According to Epictetus, to philosophise 
^^^ed ^^ ^^ learn what to desire and what to avoid.^ The 
hyArrian. beginning of philosophy is the consciousness of a 
Moral man's own weakness and need of help : he who is to 

jpraottce , 

the end become good must first be convinced that he is evil.* 

first instance for his own use, diian, in 133 A.D., as prefect of 
and only published them when Cappadocia, he held the hostile 
copies of them had begun to Albanians in check (Dio Cass, 
be taken without his co-opera- I. c). He afterwards rose to 
tion. The * Handbook ' he com- the consulate CPhot. Cod. 68, 
piled later, partly from the Suid. ; kv^p Fa>/xa(av iv rots irpcS- 
Dissertations (Simpl. in Epict, rois, he is called by Lucian, 
Ma/n. Prcef., according to a Alex. 2). From this we see 
letter of Arrian to Massalenus). that, though belongfing to a Ni- 
He also wrote about the life comedian family(Phot.C5?<^. 58), 
and end of Epictetus (Simpl. he possessed the right of Roman 
I. c). The latter work is pro- citizenship, whether he himself 
bably identical with the twelve had received it or one of his 
books *0/iiX(a* *EirtKT^Tou men- ancestors (probably from one 
tioned by Photius (^Cod. 68) ; of of the Flavian emperors). He 
the eight books of Aiarpifiaif to was also an Athenian citizen, 
which the same writer alludes, and was named after the man 
we have still four, and of the whom he imitated as author 
other numerous fragments most and general, 'S€vo<f>wv or y4os 
are in StobsBus. I quote Ar- Hevo^wv (Arrian. I)e Venat. 1, 
rian's writings on Epictetus 4, 6, 6 ; Phot. Z. c, Suid.). Ac- 
simply under Epictetus' name, cording to Phot. Z. c. and Said. 
That Epictetus himself wrote he lived till the reign of Mar- 
much (Suid.) is manifestly cus Aurelius. Concerning his 
false. writings, cf. Fabric. Biblioth. 
* Flavins Arrianus (Dio Cass. v. 91 8qq. Harl. ; MiLller, Fragm, 
Ixix. 15, attests the name Fla- Hist. Or. iii. 586. The Arrian 
vius) was bom and grew up in whose meteorology is often 
the Bithynian town of Nico- quoted is not the Stoic; cf. 
media, where he was also priest Ideler, AriM. Meteor, i. 138. 
of Demeter and Kore (Arrian. * I)i%i. iii. 14, 10 : ica2 ^x^^ 
ap. Phot. Cod, 93). Under rb ^iKoao^^tv tout' tim^ ^iytm 
iSrajan we find him with Epic- xws iv^dx^rai &Taponro8^<rT«f 
tetus at Nicopolis (see the two 6p4^€t xp^<f^o.i roIX iKKKlaci. 
last notes and Lucian, Alex. 2, ' Di^s. ii. 11, 1 : &pxh <P^o- 
and elsewhere); under Ha- coiplasiraphT^y Oipay (not Oiipw) 
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The philosopher is a physician to whom the sick come, Chap. 
and not the healthy ; * he must not only instruct L_ 



his scholars, but help and cure them ; of what use tmd pro- 
is it to display his learning before them, to develop ^^^^^ 
dogmas, however true they may be, or to provoke sophy, 
their applause by proofs of his cleverness ? The 
most necessary and important thing is rather that 
he should speak to their consciences, that he should 
bring them to the feeling of their wretchedness and 
ignorance ; that he should call forth in them the 
first resolve of amendment ; that he should make 
them philosophers, not in their opinions, but in 
their behaviour ; * in a word, that he should produce 



carrofievois ainris (rvvoUffdriffis rris only in order to applaud thy 

avrov h.(Tdeve[as K(d, h^vvafxias fine oratory ? (Similarly iii. 21, 

ircpl T^t h.vayK(ua, Fr. 3 (Stob. 8.) rovro ^oiKpdrris ivoUi ; rovro 

Floril. If 4iS) : ct fiolfXei ayadhs Z-fivav; rovro KKcdvOris. And also 

elvaif 'Klffrevffov Srt KaKbs €?. Cf . (passing over other utterances), 

Seneca, sup. p. 273, 2. ii. 19. Epictetus is here asked 

> 2>m. iii. 23, 30 : iWpcicJi/ ^o'Tti', what he thinks of the Kvpieiwy 

&ydp€5f rh rod <^tXo<ri<^ow ffxo- (PAiZ. <?. ^r. II. i. 230, 4), and he 

\e7ov ov 5€* riffdfvras i^eKdetv^ replies that he has as yet come 

iXA' kKyi\cravras. tpx^<r^^ J^p to no opinion thereupon ; but he 

oix ^i€«, &c. Cf . Fr. 17 (Stob. knows that very much has been 

Flor. iv. 94), and Musonius, written about it. Has he read 

mp. p. 733, 2 ; 734, 6 sq. the treatise of Antipater on 

* Diss. iii. 23, 31, Epictetus the subject? No ; and he does 

continues : You come, not as not wish to do so : what does 

healthy people, h\\' 6 fxkv &fioy the reader gain from it ? ^Ava- 

iKfi€$\riK^s, 6 5* h.'K6(Trriiw. ^X"^^* pSrepos %(rrai KoijL h.Kaip&r€pos^ 

6 8i cripiyya ?x*"'» ^ ^^ K€<pa\a\' fj vvv icrri. Such things are 

ySiy. cTt' ^7^ Kaditras ifxiv \4ya worth just as much as the 

yoTifidria Kot ivKpairrjfidriaf %v* learning of the grammarians 

v/icis itraivdffavrds fie i^ehOrirtf 6 about Helen and the island of 

fihv rhv diiiov iK<l>4pay oXov ciff^i- Cal3rpso. But even with ethical 

veyKey, 6 Sk r^v K€<l>a\^v axra^as doctrines it is generally the 

MxovtraVf Sec, And shall the same thing. Men relate to one 

young men make long journeys, another the principles of a 

leave their parents and belong- Chrysippus and a Cleanthes, as 

ings, and spend their property, they relate a history from Hel- 

s 2 
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Chap, on them the deep moral impression which Epictetus 
himself had received from Musonius, and his 
scholars in like manner received from Epictetus.* 
Inferior From this point of view Epictetus could of 

th^jLal c^^^se ascribe to theoretical knowledge, as such, only 
know- a very subordinate value ; and this must especially 
^^* hold good of that part of philosophy which mani- 
festly stood in the most distant connection with 
ethics, namely logic. The chief thing in philosophy is 
the application of its doctrines ; next to this stands 
the proof of them ; only in the third rank comes 

lanicus ; but if somebody were tows, iKcvOepovs, ebpoovpras, €*- 
to remind one of these disciples ^aifxovovvraSf els rhv dehv d^o- 
of the philosophers during a pQvras ip vavrl fiiKp^ K<d fieyd^tp, 
shipwreck or a trial before the Your purpose is to learn this, 
emperor, that death and ban- Sick rl oZv oIk &v($€Tai; elirar^ 
ishment are not evils, he would ftoi r^v aXriav. It can only lie 
regard it as an outrageous in you, or in me, or in both, 
mockery. Of what use, then, is ri olv ; B^Xen iLp^dofiedd ttotc 
such a philosophy ? Deeds must roia^riiv iirifioXijv KOfil(ciy iv' 
show to what school a man rav6a- rk fi^xpi vvv iuf>uix€y 
belongs. But most of those cLp^i&fieda fiSyoy, iriffreiffarc fioi 
who call themselves Stoics kou ^tf^co-^e. A further example 
prove themselves to be rather of the manner in which Epic- 
Epicureans, or, at the most, tetus admonished his pupils is 
Peripatetics of the laxest sort, given in Diss, i. 9, 10-21. 
^TfoiKhv 5€ ^el^are fioi^ ct riva > Concerning Musonius, vide 
lx«T€ . . . 8€i^aT€ fiot rivb. vo- sup. p. 252 ; concerning Epic- 
(Tovvra icai cvrvxowi'Ta, kivZv- tetus, Arrian, Diss. Prcrf, 8 iq. : 
vc^ovra Koi evrvxodyra, &c. ^el Koti \4ycoy avrhs olScvhs ak- 
^vxh^ ^ei^drca ris 6fiwv h.vBpd)Trov \ov ZriXos ^v itpUfxevoSy Uri fi^ 
BiXovros dfioyvafiovrjcrai r^ de^ Kiyrjcrai rhs yvdfias rap kKOv6vrotv 
. . . /A^ bpyurBrtvaiy fi^ (pBovrjcrai -Kphs rh fi4\ri(rra. If his dis- 
. . . Behp 4^ iwBpditrov iviBv- courses, as reported by Arrian, 
fiovvra y€v4<rBai , . . ^el^are, did not accomplish this, &AA* 
Aw' oifK ^X*'''** "^^ ^^^ a6ro7s iKcTvo tarucrav ot ivrvyxdyovreSy 
ifivaiicre ; &;c. Koti vvv iyid fikp Zri, ainhs 6rir6re %\€yev dvrohs, 
iratScvT'^s eifit i/ierepos' ifieis ^k h.vdyici\ ^v rovro Tcdtrx^tv rhv 
irap' ^juol iraiSetJco-dc. My pur- hcpod^ixevov ahrov^ ^irep ineTvos 
pose is, iiroT€X^<rai Ifxas h,Ka\iu- ahrhv iraBuv iifiovKtro, 
rovSf &vavayKd(rrov5f AirapairoSf^r- 
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IX. 



the doctrine of proof, the scientific method, for that Chap, 
is only necessary on account of the proof, and proofs _ 
are only necessary on account of their application.^ 
However useful and indispensable, therefore, logic 
may be in order to protect us firom fallacies, and 
though accuracy and thoroughness are undoubtedly 
necessary in its pursuit,^ yet logic cannot be an end 
in itself ; the question is not that we should be able 
to explain Chrysippus and solve dialectic difficulties, 
but that we should know and follow the will of 
nature, that we should attain the right in what we 
do and avoid ;^ the only unconditioned end is 
virtue ; dialectic is a tool in its service,* the art of 
speech is merely a subordinate help, which has^ 
nothing to do with philosophy as such.* In accord- 
ance with these principles, Epictetus seems to have 
occupied himself very little with dialectic questions ; 
at any rate the written records of his doctrine con- 
tain not a single logical or dialectical discussion. 
Even the refutation of scepticism gives him little 
concern ; he declares it to be the greatest stubborn- 
ness to deny self-evident things ; he says he has not 



* Man, c. 62. Epictetus else- tronble ourselves abont this last 

where (Diss. iii. 2 ; ii. 17 ; 15 point unless we are clear about 

sq, 29 sq.) distinguishes three the two first, 

problems of philosophy: the * Diss. i. 7; c. 17; ii. 26; 

first and most necessary is that vide sv/p, p. 248, 1. 

it should set us free from • DUs, i. 4, 6 sqq, ; ii. 17, 27 

our passions ; the second, that sqq, ; iii. 2 ; c. 21, I sqq,\ ii. 19 

it should mskke us acquainted sqq, (vide previous note) ; c. 18, 

with our duties ; the third that 17 sq. ; Man. 46. 

it should strengthen our convic- * Diss, L 7, 1 ; Man. 62. 

tions with irrefragable proofs ; * Diss. i. 8, 4 sqq, ; ii. 23» 
and he insists that we should not 
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Chap, time to contend with such objections; for his 
' part he has never taken hold of a broom when he 
wished to take up a loaf of bread ; he finds that 
the sceptics themselves act in the same way, 
and put food into the mouth and not into the eye ; * 
finally he encounters them with the old reproach 
that they cannot deny the possibility of know- 
ledge without maintaining its impossibility,^ Of 
the proper signification of scepticism and of the 
necessity of its scientific refutation he has no idea. 
He is just as little concerned about the investiga- 
tions of natural philosophy; indeed, he expressly 
agrees with the saying of Socrates, that enquiry 
into the ultimate constituents and causes of things 
passes our understanding, and could have no value 
in any case.^ If, therefore, he generally presup- 
poses the Stoic theory of the universe, he not only 
institutes no independent inquiries in that sphere, 
but even in the doctrines of his school there are 
very few points — only the universal bases of the 
Stoic conception of the world, and especially the 
theological definitions — ^which attract his attention. 
He is full of the thought of God, who knows our 

* BUS, i. 5 ; 27, 16 Bqq, ; ii. Optorriirp yvdofip* el Zh K<d rh fid- 
20, 28. XiflTTa deiri ris elvai icaToAiprr^, 

* IHs8, ii. 20, 1 sqq. aW' olv ri 6<l>€\os Kara\i\<^iv- 

* Fr. 75 (Stob. Flor. 80, 14) : tov, &c. This discussion pro- 
ri fioi fi4\€if tpuffl, 'k6tcpov i^ fesses to be a commentary on 
irSfifov, fi i^ dfioiofxepQv, ^ 4k the Socratic theory, as we see 
irvphs Kol yTJs <rvy4cmiK€ rck 6vTa ; by the word ^0*2, which is 
oh yap kpKii fuxBuv r^v olKriav afterwards repeated ; but it is 
Tov &yaBov koI kcucov, kc. r^ 8* nevertheless unmistakable that 
{nrhp rifias x^'^P^^^ ^^^t ^fiva Epictetus adopts the same 
Tvxhv fihv iucaTd\7jirrd iffrip iv' standpoint himself.] 
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words and intentions, from whom comes all good, Chap. 
in whose service the philosopher stands, without ' 



whose commission he may not go to his work, whom Reiigims 
he should have always before his eyes,^ He proves ^^^/^^ 

•^ J r world, 

the guidance of Providence by the unity, order, and 
interconnection of the universe;^ he praises the 
paternal care of God for men, the moral perfection 
which makes Him a pattern for us.^ He recognises 
in the world the work of God, who has ordered all 
for the best : has made the whole perfect and fault- 
less and formed all its parts to correspond with the 
necessity of the whole, has destined all men to happi- 
ness and furnished them with the conditions of it ; * 
he extols, in the spirit of his school, the adaptation 
of means to ends in the universe, which he says 
meets us so clearly at every step that our whole life 
should be an unceasing song of praise to the Deity ; * 
and, like his school, he condescends to point out 
this adaptation even in the smallest and most ex- 
ternal things ; ^ he does not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed in his faith even by the apparent evils and 
injustices in the world, having learned from the 
Stoa to reconcile these also with the perfection of 
God and his worksJ This belief in Providence, 
however, Epictetus, in the true fashion of the 
Stoics, always refers primarily to the universe, 

* I shall recur to this later * DUs. iv. 7, 6 ; ill. 24, 2 8q, 
on. Meanwhile, cf. Diss. 22, * DUs. i. 16. 

2; 23, 63; 21, 18; ii. 14, 11, « Cf. DUs, i. 16,9 8qq.Q.ndi 

18, 19 ; 19, 29 ; i. 16. PMl. d. Gr. IH. i. 172, end. 

« Diss, i. 14, \^\Man. 31, 1. ^ lUd. ni. i. 175, 4; 178, 2; 

• Diss. i. 6, 40 ; 9, 7 ; ii. 14, and vafra, p. 271, 1. 
11 sqq. 
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Ohap, and to the individual only so far as is determined 

IX 

' by the interdependence of the whole ; when he 
counsels submission to the will of God, this coin- 
cides, in his sense with the demand that man 
should conform to the order of nature.^ Things, he 
says, with Musonius, cannot happen otherwise than 
as they do happen ; we cannot withdraw ourselves 
from under the law of change to which the heavenly 
bodies and the elements are subject;" against the 
universal order which all things serve and obey we 
ought not to rebel.* So also he expressly mentions 
the doctrine which most strongly asserts that 
nothing individual is more than a transient moment 
in the flux of the whole — the doctrine of the con- 
flagration of the world.* And as the religious 
conviction of Epictetus allies itself on this side 
to physics, so on the other side it allies itself, 
like Stoicism, to the popular religion. Stoic 
pantheism with him also includes polytheism; 
the derived divine natures are to be distinguished 
from the primal divine nature ; ^ and if all things 

» Diss, i. 32, 15 sq. 28 8q.\ Kal Afxcivov ^hp rifxav fitfioiXtv- 

ii. 5, 24 sqq. ; 6, 9 sqq, ra*, ficrh r&v Hhav Ktd rifms trvv' 

* In the fragment mentioned ZioiKm, With Epictetus also, 
««p. p. 248, 3, which begins thus: as with his whole school, Gkxl 
8t* TOiainii ri rod K6fffiov ip{nns coincides with the universe. 
KoL tffTi Kcd, iffroLi' KoL obx oUv * Diss, iii. 13, 4 sqq,, where, 
T€ &XA.C0S ylyv€<rdat rck yiyv6ixfva, as in Sen. Ep. 9, 16, the con- 
^ ios vvv l^x^t. dition of Zeus after the 

• jPV. 136 (Stob. Floril. 108, universal conflagration is de- 
66 : irdvra InaKo^ci r^ Kdfffi^ scribed. 

Kcd ^miperci — earth, sea, stars, * Hence he says in Diss. iv. 

plants, animals, our own bodies. 12, 11 : iy^ 5' ?x«* 't^*'* /*« ^ct 

Our judgment alone cannot h.p4(rKuVf rivi (nroT^rdxBai, ripi 

be set up in opposition to it. Tr^ideadai' r^ Be^ Ktd. rols fier* 

Koi ydp l(TXvp65 iffri K<d Kptlffcrwv, iKciyoy (ii. 17, 26) : ry A«t , . , 
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are fall of divine powers, so are they full of gods Chap. 
and daemons.^ The beneficence of these gods we con- ___JJ_ 
tinually enjoy in all that we receive from nature and 
from other men ; to deny them is the more unjusti- 
fiable, the greater is the injury that we thereby 
cause to so many." Yet the relation of Epictetus 
to the popular religion is, on the whole, very in- 
dependent ; accordingly he seldom mentions the 
popular gods, and then only casually, without further 
committing himself to the allegorical interpretations 
of his school, but prefers to speak in a general 
manner of the gods or the deity, or even of Zeus ; 
he retains indeed, with Socrates, the principle of 
honouring the gods according to our power, after 
the manner of antiquity,^ but he also knows very 
well that the true service of God consists in know- 
ledge and virtue ; * the fables about the underworld, 
the worship of hostile beings he blames ; * and if 
he does not attack the belief in soothsaying, he 
demands that men should be able to dispense with 
prophecy, that they should make use of it without 
fear and desire, being previously in harmony 
with the result, and should not first enquire of the 

rdls fiKKois $€015, and iii. 13, 4 Pluto are named ; bnt the Stoic 
«g.), besides Zeus, Here, Athene, unmistakably reserves to him- 
ApoUo, and, generally speaking, self the tra(Htional interpreta- 
the gods, who do not survive tion of these gods in the ^li- 
the conflagration of the world. criKhs \dyos. 

» JDiss, iii. 13, 15 : irdina 0€&v • Man. 31, 6. 

ficork Kcd 9atfi6vwp, * Mem. 31, 1 ; cf. Diss. ii. 18» 

2 Loc. cU. ii. 20, 32 sqq., 19 ; Phil, d, Gr. HI. i. 311, 1. 

where, as examples of gods the ^ Diss. iii. 13, 15 ; i. 19, 6 ; 

denial of whom is censured by 22, 16. 
Euripides, Demeter, Kore, and 
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Chap soothsayer, where the fulfilment of a duty is in 
^ question.' 



Mam. cm To Epictetus the belief in the kinship of the 

^wn^God. 1^^^°^^ spirit to God is of the highest value ; man 
should be aware of his higher nature ; he should 
regard himself as a son of Grod, as a part and 
emanation of the deity, in order to gain from this 
thought the feeling of his dignity, of his moral 
responsibility, his independence of all things ex- 
ternal, brotherly love to his fellow men, and the 
consciousness of his citizenship in the imiverse;^ 
and in the same sense Epictetus, after the manner 
of his school, elso employs the conception of daemons, 
understanding by them merely the divine in man.' 
On the other hand we vainly seek in him for more 
minute anthropological enquiries ; even the question 
of immortality is only mentioned casually, and if 
from his utterances on the subject we gather that 
(departing from the Stoic dogma) he disbelieved 
in a personal existence after death, utterances of 
his are also to be found which logically lead to 
the opposite theory.* Nor is the question of the 

» I>ls8. ii. 7 ; Man. 32. from the commencement, alien 

2 Diss. i. 3 ; c. 9 ; c. 12, 26 to the body, longs to leave it 

8qq. ; c. 13, 3 ; c. 14, 5 sqq. ; ii. and to return to its original 

8, 11 sqq. ; iv. 7, 7 sq. ; cf. Phil, state. Thus in Fr. 176 (ap M. 

d. Or. m. i. p. 200, 2. Aurel. iv. 41) : ^vx'i'piov €?, jSa- 

« Biii.i. 14, 12 iqq*\ cf. Phil. (rrd(otf v€Kp6v ; cf. Diss. ii. 19, 

d. Or. III. i. p. 319, 2. 21 \ kv ry ffoofiaritp ro<n(f r<f 

* Epictetus' view of the des- v€Kp^, I. o. i. 19, 9 ; but espe- 

tiny of the soul after death is cially Diss. i. 9, 10 sqq. He 

not easy to state. On the one thought that they (he here says 

hand he treats the soul (this to his disciples) hrvyv6vris r\v 

aspect will bo spoken of again trpbs rovs Beohs ffvyyheicoff Ktd 5ti 

later on) as an essence which is, Sea-fAd riva ravra vpoinifyHinMBa 



• • 



Bcov iffficy KaKfidcv i\ri\{f$afi€Vf the elements, fire and air; 

&^€s rifias iar€\d€iv HBcv iXrjXi' among the Stoics the soul was 

aofiey &^€s XvBrjpal irorc rwv Jeo*- universally described as Pneu- 

fjMv ro^wVf that he, for his ma or as fire, and Epictetus 

part, would have to remind would not herein have diverged 

them that they must await the from his school ; the faculty of 

call of God, and when that sight, according to the Stoic 

came to them, he should have doctrine an emanation of the 

to say, t(Jt' iiroXt/eorde irphs ahrdv. viy^fioviKbVf is expressly de- 

Accordihg to these utterances scribed in Diss, ii. 23, 3, as a 

we should have supposed that Pneuma inherent in the eye. 

Epictetus believed with Plato The same theory results from 

and the majority of the Stoics, Diss. iii. 24, 93 : rovro ddvaros, 

that the soul after death was fierafioX^ fieiCf^v, ovk ix rod vvv 

transferred to a better life ivros els rh /jl^ hv, AxV els rh 

with God. Other passages, how- vvv fx^ 6v, ovKiri oZv ^crofiat; 

ever, render it doubtful whether oHk Io-t?, iAX* Hxxo n, od vvv 6 

he meant by this a personal Kdfffios xp*^"'' ^X*** Here the 

existence. He says (Diss. iii. continued existence of man is 

13, 14), when God no longer certainly asserted, but it is 

grants to a man his subsistence not a personal existence ; it is 

in life, we should regard this merely a continuance of his 

as if He opened the door and substance ; he becomes &Wo rt, 

called to him to come ; and to another individual, 

the question * whither ? * this is Mt is also plain from this 

the answer : cts ovSkv 9€iv6v. &AX' tbat Epictetus places the su- 

idev iy4voVf€i5rh<l>i\aKal<rvyye' periority of man over the 

v^, eisr^L ffroix^ta. Z<rov ^v iv ffol animals not in free will but in 

wphs, els trvp &Tr€i(nv ticrov ^v yri- consciousness (the Siva/its irapa- 

Zlov, cis yii^iov' tffov wcv/JutrloVf Ko\ovd7yriici\) ; Diss. i. 6, 12sqq,\ 

els irvevfidriov Hcrov i^arlov, els 11. 8, 4 sqq. 
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freedom of the will discussed with any exactitude ; Chap 
it seems, however, probable that Epictetus did not 
depart from the fatalism of his school^ since he 
constantly insists that all faults are involuntary 
and merely a consequence of incorrect notions, for 
it is impossible not to desire what a man holds 

rh ffwfxa Kcd r^v KTTJffiv avrov i^drtov. What becomes of the 

. . . would wish to shake ofE soul we do not learn ; but as, on 

this burden, koI ii.ire\de7v irphs the supposition of its personal 

Tohs (Tvyyevels, that they would continuance, this was to be 

say to him, ohKiri h.vex6fieBa fierh said before all things, we can 

rov (Twfiarlov ro{nov Se^efievot only conclude that Epictetus 

OVK . . . ovyyeveTs rives rov made the soul also pass into 
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Chap, to be a good.^ How this fatalism is to be combined 
' with moral precepts and exigencies is nowhere 
indicated by our philosopher. 

But even in ethics we must not expect from 
Epictetus any more searching investigation. He 
^ who confines himself in philosophy to the practically 

iHued on usefiil, and carries on theoretic enquiry only as an 
^^^J^^ accessory and means to this, is necessarily, even in 
ness, his moral doctrine, devoid of any proper scientific 

foundation and mode of treatment ; it only remains 
for him, therefore, to found that doctrine, in the 
last resort, upon immediate consciousness. Thus 
Epictetus, like his teacher Musonius, assures us that 
the universal moral conceptions and principles are 
innatfe in all men, and that all are agreed about them ; 
the strife relates merely to their application in 
given cases. Philosophy has only to develop 
these natural conceptions and teach us to include 
the individual rightly under them: for instance, 
under the idea of good we are not to place pleasure 
or riches, and so forth. Here it is indeed acknow- 
ledged that the innate ideas do not sufiBce for 
themselves alone ; and that in their application 
deceptive opinion is intermingled;^ but since, as 
Epictetus believes, there is no strife concerning 
the universal conceptions, he hopes to put an end 

> Diss. I 18, 1-7; 28, 1-10 ; of our free wiU; for the Stoics, 

ii. 26 ; iii. 3, 2 ; iii. 7, 15. It notwithstanding their fatalism, 

forms no contradiction to the maintained the same, 

above when Epictetus says * Diss. i. 22, I sq,d; ii. 11 ; 

again (JTr. 180 ; ap. Gell. xix. c. 17, 1-13. 
J ) that acquiescence is an affair 
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to the discord of moral presentations in the simple Chap, 
Socratic manner, starting from that which is . 

universally acknowledged, by means of short dia- 
lectic discussions;^ the scholastic argumentations, 
the systematic treatment of ethics, seem to him, 
not, indeed, worthless, so far as they serve to 
confirm our conviction, but at the same time not 
indispensable. 

If we would enter somewhat more closely into I'"^- 
the content of Epictetus' ethical doctrine, we may of things 
point out, as its fundamental feature, the endeavour ^a'^^^'^^- 
to make man free and happy by restriction to his 
moral nature; from which proceeds the double 
demand to bear all external events with unconditional 
submission, and to renounce all appetites and wishes 
directed towards the external. This, according to 
Epictetus, is the commencement and sum of all 
wisdom — that we should know how to discriminate 
what is in our power and what is not in our 
power; 2 he is a bom philosopher who desires 
absolutely nothing but to live free and not to be 
afraid of any event that may happen.' Only one 
thing is in our power — namely,' our will, or what 
is the same, the employment of our notions and 
ideas ; everything else, whatever it may be called, 
is for us an external, a thing that is not in our 
power,* Only this should have, therefore, any 

* Loo. cit. especially ii. 11, quoted by Musonius from the 
and ii. 12, 5 sq, mouth of Epictetus, sup. p. 

« Cf. sup. p. 261, 1. 254, 1. 

• Man. i. 1 ; 48, 1 ; IHss. i. * Diss. ii. 17, 29 ; cf . 1, 4, 18. 
1 ; 21, 22, 9 sq. ; cf . what is Cf* sup, note 3^ and M(m. 
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Chap, value for us, only in it should we seek goods and 
' evils, happiness and unhappiness ; ^ and this we can 
do, for things external do not concern ourselves ; ^ our 
will, our proper essential nature, nothing in the 
world, not even the deity, can coerce ; ^ only on the 
will depends our happiness ; it is not external things 
as such that make us happy, but only our concep- 
tions of things ; and the question is not how our 
external circumstances are shaped, but whether we 
know how to govern and employ our notions.* So 
long as we desire or avoid anything external to our- 
selves we depend upon fortune ; if we have per- 
ceived what is ours and what is not, we restrict 
ourselves with our wishes to our own rational nature, 
we direct our efforts and counter efforts,^ to nothing 
which does not depend on ourselves : then we are 
free and happy, and no fate can have any hold upon 
us; happen what will, it can never affect us and 
that on which our well-being depends.^ And the 
more completely we have made ourselves thus 
independent in our minds of the external, the 

6 ; Diss. i. 26, 1 ; 12, 34 ; ii. 5, • Man, 1, 2, 19 ; Diss, i. 1, 7 
sq. ; iii. 3, 1 ; 14 sqq. ; iv. 1, sqq. ; 21 sqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; 19, 7 

100, &c. 22, 10 sqq. ; 25, 1 sqq, ; ii. 1, 4 

* Vide preceding note and 6, 4; 23, 16 sqq.; iii. 22, 38 
Man, 19 ; Diss, iii. 22, 38 sqq, ; iv. 4, 23 et pass. ; Gell. JV. A, 
ii. 1, 4 ; i. 20, 7 «fec. xvii. 19, 6, where there is a 

* Diss. i. 1, 21 sqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; quotation from Epictetns to the 
29, 24 ; ii. 6, 4 ; Man. c. 9, and effect that the worst vices are 
elsewhere. impatience towards the fanlts 

* Diss. i. 1, 23 ; 17, 27 ; ii. of others, and intemperance in 
23, 19 ; iii. 3, 10. enjoyments and in all things ; 

* Man. 5, 16, 20 ; Diss. i. 1, the art of living happily and 

7 sqq. ; ii. 1, 4 ; c. 16, 24 : iii. without faults is contained in 
3, 18 ; 26, 34 sq. and elsewhere, two words, Mxov and Ar^ov. 

Phil, d, Or, in. i. p. 224, 1. 
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clearer it will become that all that happens is Chap. 
necessary in the interdependence of things, and so ' 

far according to nature we shall acknowledge that 
to each event a moral activity may be linked, 
and that even misfortune may be used as a means 
of training ; we shall for this reason submit un- 
conditionally to our destiny and hold what God 
wills to be better than what we will, and feel 
ourselves free precisely herein, that we are satisfied 
with all as it is and happens ; the course of the 
universe will correspond with our wishes, because we 
have received it unaltered into our wills.^ Even 
the hardest experiences wUl not disturb the wise 
man in this temper; not only his property, his 
person, his health, and life, but even his Mends, his 
belongings, his fatherland, he will consider as some- 
thing that is merely lent, and not given, to him, 
and the loss of which does not affect his inner 
nature ; ^ and as little will he permit himself to be 
troubled by the faults of others in his peace of 
mind ; he will not expect that those belonging to 
him should be firee from faults ; ^ he will not require 

> Phil. d. Gt. in. i. p. 303, 1 ; ii. 15, 4 sqq. ; 6, 22 ; iii. 24, 95 

304, 1 ; Mem. 8, 10, 53 ; Diss. i. 6, sqq. 

37 sqq.; 12, 4 sqq. ; 24, 1 ; ii. 6, * Man, i. 1 ; c. 3; c. 11 ; c. 
24 sqq.] 6, 10 ; 10, 4 sq. ; 16, 42 14 ; DUs. i. 16 ; 22, 10 ; iii. 3, 
sqq. ; iii. 20 ; IV. i. 99, 131 ; 7, 20, 5, and elsewhere, 
and elsewhere. It is consistent ' Mem. 12; 1, 14. StiU less 
with this principle that Epic- can natural compassion as to the 
tetns, who with his school re- external misfortunes of other 
garded suicide as the refuge men be permitted, though Epic- 
kept open in the last resort, tetus is human and incon- 
only allows it when circum- sistent enough to allow the ex- 
stances unequivocally demand pression of sympathy {Man, 
it (vide Diss, i. 24, 20 ; 9, 16 ; 16). 
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Inclina- 
tion of 
Epietetus 
to Cynir 
cisM, 



that no wrong should be committed against himself: 
he holds the greatest criminal to be merely an 
unhappy and deluded man with whom he dares not 
be angry,^ for he finds that all about which most men 
excite themselves, is grounded in the nature of things. 
Thus does man win freedom here by withdrawing 
with his will and endeavour absolutely into himself, 
while he accepts on the contrary all external events 
with perfect resignation as an unavoidable destiny. 

We cannot deny that these principles on the 
whole are Stoic, but at the same time we cannot 
help feeling that the spirit which pervades the 
morality of Epictetus is not quite the same as that 
of the earlier Stoicism. On the one hand our 
philosopher inclines to Cynicism, when, as we have 
seen, he speaks disparagingly of theoretic science ; 
when he carries his indifference to the external and 
submission to the course of the world so far that 
the distinction of that which is according to natmre 
and contrary to it, that which is desirable and ob- 
jectionable — which was the doctrine chiefly dis- 
tinguishing the Stoic morality from the Cynic — ^for 
him almost entirely loses its meaning ; ^ when he 



» Diss. i. 18 ; c. 28. 

* That distinction, he says in 
Diss. ii. 5, 24 »q.t only holds 
good so far as man is regarded 
for himself irrespective of his 
place in the interconnection of 
natmre ; ri ^l\ UpOpomos. cl fihv 
&s &Tr6\vrov ctkottciSj Kar^L ipinriv 
iffrl (rjaai fi^xp^ yhpf^h ir^ovrely, 
iyialveiv €t 8' &s lipBponroy ctko- 
ir€ts KoL fitpos 5Xov riyhs, Zi 



iKcivo rh B\ov vvv fi4y troi vo<rr\(rcu 
KaB'f]KU, pvp Z\ irK^vffai icai Kivhv- 
vevffai^ vvv 5* hiropTiB^vaif irph 
&pas 8' ^<mv 8t6 iLtroBavfTv. rl 
oZv hryavoKTUs ; . . . hHvarov 
yhp 4v roio6T(p ffdofiarif iv rointf 
Ty "KepUxovTif roirots rois <ri/- 
Coiffif fi^ ffvfiiriirreiv &Woi5 &\Xa 
roiavra. crhv oZv ^pyoVy i\' 
Bdvra tUrtiv & Set, ^laBeffBcu ravra 
&s iinfid?^€i. What falls to a 
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finds it dignified to disdain even those external chap. 
goods which fate ofifers us without our co-operation ; ^ ^- 
when in his exaltation above mental emotions he 
advances to insensibility ; ^ when he forbids us to 
feel compassion: and sympathy for our fellow-crea- 
tures, at any rate in regard to their outward con- 
dition ; ^ when he believes that the perfected wise 
man will keep himself from marriage and the 
begetting of children in the ordinary condition of 
human society, because they withdraw him from 
his higher vocation, make him dependent on other 
men and their necessities, and have no value for 
a teacher of humanity, as compared with his 

man as his lot (as was said in not deterred from action by 

c. 3 ; of. 0. 6, 1) is immaterial : their fatalism, neither did they 

t4> 7C€(r6vri 8* itrtfieKcos Koti rex- allow it to interfere with their 

piK&s xp^<^^«*» TO WTO li^Ti ifihv conviction of the different rela- 

^pyoviariv. In such observations tive values of things ; without 

Epictetus to a certain extent is which no choice among them, 

anticipated by Chrysippus, from and consequently no action, 

whom he quotes these words would be possible (Cic. Mn. iii. 

(Dis8. ii. 6, 9) : fi^xpis ttv BSriXd 15, 50). If that conclusion is 

fioi^rh. I|^s, ael rcov eh^vetrri- more prominent in Epictetus, so 

pav ^x^l^^ ^P^^ "^^ Tvyxdvciv that he approximates to the 

rav Kark (p^fftv avrhs yip fA* 6 complete indifference of Aristo 

Bchs ray roto6r<eif iKKeieriKhv and the Cynics, this only shows 

itroirio'cv, tt Ze yc ^deiv 5t* vo- the whole character of his ethi- 

<r€7v fioi Kadelfiaprai vvv, koX cal theory of life, in which the 

&pfi<ey hy itr* ahr6, koX yhp 6 Stoic withdrawal from the ex» 

vohs, el (ppfpas ftx^^t &pfia tiv ternal world becomes total in- 

iv\ rh irriXovffOai. In a system difference to that world, and 

so strictly fatalistic as that of submission to destiny becomes 

the Stoics, only a relative value inactive sufferance, or tends to it. 
could be allowed to the oppo- * Man. 16. 
sition of * contrary to nature ' * Diss. iii. 12, 10. Accustom 

and 'according to nature*; from thyself to bear injuries: el^ 

the standpoint of the whole, all o0t» irpofi-fjffT}, Xva khv irX^^p tri 

that happens appears according T*y ^irns ahrhs trphs aln6v 5ti* 

to nature, because necessary. H^ov hfZpidyras trtpitiKrit^iyai, 
But as the ancient Stoics were ' Vide sup, p. 271, 3. 
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Chap, spiritual posterity ; ^ when he dissuades us from 
taking part in political life, because for him every 



HU gentle hxmian community in comparison with the great 
tim^' state of the universe is too small ;^ when, finally, he 
develops his philosophic ideal under the name and 
in the form of Cynicism.^ But, on the other hand, 
there unquestionably reigns in Epictetus a milder 
and gentler tamper than in the older Stoa: the 
philosopher does not oppose himself to the unphilo- 
sophical world with that haughty self-confidence 
which challenges it to battle ; resignation to the un- 
avoidable is his first principle. He comes forward 
not as the angry preacher of morals who reproves 
the perversity of men in the bitter tone of the 
well-known Stoic propositions about fools, but as 
the loving physician who desires indeed to heal 
their diseases, but rather sympathises with than 

* Diss. iii. 22, 67 sqq, ; cf . Phil, of life according to nature and 

d. Gr. III. i. 296. Epictetus him- the necessity of human society 

self was unmarried (Lucian, demand family life ; the inde- 

Beinon. 55 ; cf . Simpl. in JSpict, pendence and self-sufficingness 

-fi^/wjAi7'.c.33,7,p.272). In iii. 7, of the wise man forbid it. 

19 ; i. 23,4 «^. he reproaches the With Epictetus, however, the 

Epicureans that their repudia- latter point of view manifestly 

tion of marriage and of po- predominates, and thus there 

litical life undermines human results a doctrine simUar to 

society, and in Lucian (I. c.) he that which prevailed at this 

admonishes Demonax the Cynic time, and subsquently in the 

to found a family, irp4ir€tv yhp Catholic Church : marriage is 

KoX Tovro <pi\o<r6<pti9 hv^pl erepov recommended, but celibacy is 

&y6* a^Tou KaraXiirtTv rj) (piff^i considered better and higher, 

(to which Demonax replied: and is advised for all those who 

* Very good 1 Give me then one profess to be teachers in the 

of your daughters 1 '). But this service of God. 

is only the same contradiction « Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 296, 3. 

which we might everywhere « Vide Diss, iii. 22 ; iv, 8, 30 ; 

find in the Stoic treatment of i. 24, 6. 
these questions. The principle 
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accuses them, who is not irritated even by the Chap. 

. . IX. 

greatest wrong, but prefers to excuse it as an invo- 



luntary error.* When our connection with other Unwersal 
men and the duties arising from it is in question, ^^%j^^ 
Epictetus represents these relations chiefly from 
the emotional side, as an aflfair of the aflfectionate 
temperament: we should fulfil our duties to the 
gods, to those belonging to us, and to our fellow- 
citizens, for we ought not to be without feeling, 
as if we were made of stone ; ^ we should treat all 
men, even if they are our slaves, as brothers, for 
they all descend equally from Grod ; * even to those 
who ill-treat us we ought not to refuse the love of 



* Videf besides the passages Oavfid^ySf <reavr^ x^^^^^^ /xaK- 

quoted sup. p. 269, 1, the quota- \ov fj 4K€ivois. 

tions p. 268, 1 ; for example « Diss. iii. 2, 4. The first is 

(i. 18, 3): rl ^ti iroAAoTs x«^*- being without passions or affec- 

Tcalvofxev ; K\4irrai, ^crlv, eiffl koI tions ; the second is the fulfil- 

Kanro^vrai. ri ttrri rb K\€7rrai ment of duty : ob 5€t yd^ fi€ 

Koi \oiro8<Vrai ; vevKdvriVTai irtpl elyat iLiradri &s i.vBpidvTat &;c. 

ayaBav Koi KaK&v, x'"^^'"'^^^^^^ • i>w«. i. 13, where Epictetus 

otv Set avrois fj 4\€uv a{no{ts ; exclaims to the master who is 

There is no greater unhappiness violent towards his slaves : iv- 

than to be in error concerning $piiro$ov, oIk &v4^p rod ^9€\<f>ov 

the most important questions, rod ffahrov ts ^x** '''^^ ^^ ''^P^' 

and not to have a rightly con- yovovy &<nr€p vihs 4k tSov ahruv 

stituted will ; why be angry (nrepfidrwv yiyovc koDl Tijy odr^s 

with those who have this un- fhaB^v Karafio\fis ; , . . oh fieft- 

happiness ? We should rather 1^077 rls 6? Kot rlvoav Hpx^is ; 5ti 

compassionate them. Ajid ffvyyevQv, Srt &$c\0uy ^tJcret, Uri 

finally, we are only angry with rod Aihs hvoyivfov ; . . . 6p^s 

them because we cannot free irov fiKiireis ; Sri els rods ra\ai- 

ourselves from dependence tn&povs roinovs v6/xovs robs rwv 

on the things of which they vcKp&v ; eis Bh robs rwv OeQv ov 

deprive us : fi^ daifia(€ trov rk fi\4irei5 ; cf. Sen. Benef, iii. 18- 

ijjdria Kol r^ K\4irrxi oh xaXeira- 28 ; De Clement, i. 18, 2 ; Ep. 

veis' il)i ea{>fia(e rh ic<{\Aos rrjs 31, 11 ; VU. Beat. 24, 3 ; Mu- 

yvvaiKhs Koi r^ M-o^xv ^^ X*^*" sonius ap. Stob. Floril. 40, 9 ; 

iravus . . . M^XP< ^ ^ ravra Ep. 44 ; Diss, iii, 22, 83 ; i. 9. 

T 2 
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a father or a brother.^ How this disposition is con- 
nected with the religious temperament of Epictetus 
and how from this staxting-point a divergence from 
the older Stoicism is inevitable, even in the theo- 
retical part of philosophy, will be discussed further 
on. 
Marcvf The OTeatest admirer of Epictetus was Marcus 

Aurelius , , , 

Antmiinus Aurelius Antoninus,^ and in his apprehension of 



^ Diss. iii. 22, 5*1: : 8a/p€(r6ai 
86? ainhv (the Cynic, the truly 
wise man) &s 6vov Koi 9aip6- 
fx^vov <f>i\€iv ahrobs robs SalpoV' 
ras, COS irarfpa irdvrav, i>s a6€\(l>6v ; 
cf . F7\ 70 ; ap. Stob. FloHl. 20, 
61 ; and concerning other Cy- 
nics who express themselves in 
the same manner, Phil. d. Gr. 
III. i. 299, 4. 

2 M. Annius Verus (for so he 
was originally called) was born 
on the 26th of April, 121 A.D., 
inRome(Capitolin. Arvt, PMlos, 
1), where his family, which had 
emigrated with his great grand- 
father out of Spain, had at- 
tained a high rank (l. o.). 
His careful education was for- 
warded by his own anxiety to 
learn ; philosophy very early 
attracted him, and already in 
his twelth year he assumed the 
garb of a philosopher and pre- 
scribed to himself abstinences 
which he only curtailed at the 
entreaties of his mother (I. c, 
c. 2). His teachers he loaded 
with proofs of his gratitude 
and respect, even when he 
became Emperor (J. c. c. 3 ; cf. 
Ant. Pi. 10; Philostr. V. Soph. 
ii. 9 ; and Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1, 
who relate the same of Sextus 
as Capitolinus relates of Apol- 



lonius; cf. sup. p. 197, note). 
The philosophers whose in- 
structions he attended were, 
besides the above mentioned, 
Stoics (/. c.) ; Sextus, the Pla- 
tonist, of Chaeronea, nephew of 
Plutarch (M.Aurel.i. 9; Capitol. 
3 ; Dio and Philostr. L c. ; Eu- 
trop. viii. 12; Suid. MdpK.); 
Alexander (M. Aurel. i. 12 ; 
Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 6, 2 sq.), 
but this last only at a later 
period; and Claudius Severus, 
the Peripatetic (Capitol. 3). 
Among the earlier philosophers 
none made a deeper impression 
upon him than Epictetus, as 
we have already seen (stq?. p. 
738, 1 ; according to M, Aur. i. 
7. Adopted by order of Hadrian 
(concerning his predilection for 
him, vide Capitol, i. 4; Dio 
Cass, Ixix. 16) by Antoninus 
Pius, he took the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius after he had borne 
that of his maternal grand- 
father Catilius for a while. On 
his accession to the throne the 
surname of Antoninus was also 
added (Capitol, i. 6, 7 ; Dio 
Cass. I. (J.). His later life be- 
longs to Roman imperial his- 
tory, which exhibits to us on 
the throne of the Caesars many 
more powerful princes, but 
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Stoicism, as well as in his whole mode of thought. Chap. 

he approximates very closely to him. Like Epic- ' 

tetus he generally presupposes the Stoic doctrine, resembles 

but only those determinations of it which stand in ^J^^^'^^ 

^ %n ms 

close relation to the moral and religious life possess practical 
any interest for him. He does not feel called upon ^^jf 
to be a dialectician or a physicist ; ^ and though he sopAy. 
admits the value of these sciences in general,^ he is 

none of nobler and purer cha- 180 A.D. Marcus Aurelius died 
racter, no man of gentler dis- at Vienna during the expedi- 
position, stricter conscientious- tion against the Marcomanni ; 
ness, and faithfulness to duty, according to Dio Cass. c. 33, of 
I refer, therefore, to Dio Cassius poison, which his son had 
(B. bbd.), Capitolinus {Ant. caused to be administered to 
Philos. ; Ant. Pius. Ver..Imp.), him. A monument of his cha- 
Vulcatius(Avid. Cass.), and the racter and his philosophy re- 
well-known authorities for that mains in the aphoristic memo- 
part of Roman history ; and in randa, chiefly written in his 
this place will only shortly later years, which in the MS 8. 
mention the rare and peculiar bear the title cis iavrhv or Kaff 
relation in which Marcus Aure- cawrbv, but are also quoted 
lius as Caesar and actual co- underother designations (Bach, 
regent stood to his equally p. 6). More recent monographs 
excellent father-in law and concerning him are the foUow- 
adopted father (136-161), to ing : N. Bach, De Marc. Aur. 
whom he himself (i. 16 ; vi. 30) Anton. Leipzig, 1826 ; Dorgens, 
in his meditations has raised so vide Sfup. p. 202, 1 ; Zeller, Viyrtr, 
beautiful a monument. His und Abkwndl. i. 89 sqq. ; Cless 
own reign was disturbed by M. Av/relius JSelbstgespt'dche 
great public misfortunes (fa- iibers. %vnd erldut. Stuttgard, 
mine and plague in Rome, 165, 1866. And others in Ueberweg, 
6 A.D.), difficult wars (with the Grundr. i. 223. 
Parthians in 162 A.D., the Mar- * vii. 67 : koX /x^, Uti Air^Xirt- 
tM)manni, 166 sqq. and 178 sqq.), kus 9ia\€KriKhs ical ^vffiKhs (^ff^ff- 
dangerous insurrections (the 6ai, 8t^ tovto kvoyv^s, koX ^\et;- 
BucoliinEgypt in 170; Avidius Bepos Koi ai^fioov koU KoivaviKhs 
Cassius in Syria, 175) ; and em- koI ciircidiis 0e^. 
bittered by the indolence of his * So he says in viii. 13, in 
colleague Verus(died 172 A.D.), agreement with the Stoic triple 
the immorality of his wife division of philosophy : Sw?- 
Faustina, and the wickedness veKws Koi iiri irfiUri}s, cl o!6v re, 
and excesses of his son Com- (pavrafflas tpvffioXoyuv, 'irado\0' 
modus. On the 17th of March yciv, Bia\€KrtK€6€<r0ai, 
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Chap, nevertheless of opinion that a man may attain his 
' proper destination without much knowledge.* The 
important thing is not that he should search out all 
things above and beneath the earth, but that he 
should commune with the daemon within him and 
serve him in sincerity ;^ the greater are the diflfi- 
culties which oppose themselves to the investigation 
of the Real, the more should a man hold to that 
which in the changefulness of things and of opinions 
can alone give us calm — to the conviction that 
nothing can happen to us which is not according to 
the nature of the universe, and that none can oblige 
us to act against our conscience.* It is only with 
these practical convictions, therefore, that he is 
concerned in his study of philosophy. Philosophy 
must give us a fixed support in the flux of pheno- 



> Vide 277, 1 ; cf. i. 17, where ^vffKardXtfiera hoKU' ical irSero Ji 

he reckons among the bene- Ti/xeTdpaffvyKardOcffisfieTarrtrHr 

fits of the gods that he did iroO y^p 6 it/xcTdirrwros ; If we 

not make greater progress in go further with external things, 

oratory and poetry and snch they are all transitory and 

studies which otherwise might worthless ; if we consider men, 

have exclusively occupied him, even the best are scarcely en- 

and that when he applied him- durable ; 4v roio^tp olv (6<fHp 

self to philosophy he refrained koI ^ivtp koH roffainri ^6<ru . . . 

from itiroKaBlffai ivl rohs ffvy- rl iror* icrrl rh iKrifiri&^yai, ^ rh 

ypa<t>€is, fj ffvWoyiff/xobs &va- 5\us <nrovSa<r0rivai ^vvdficvow ivi- 

\6€iv, fj TTcpl rh fierewpoKoyiKh vow. It only remains to await 

KaraylveffOai. in peace his natural dissoln- 

2 ii. 13 ; cf . ii. 2, 3 : S<^6s rh tion, but until then rovrois 

fiifi\la . . . r^v Bk r&v fiifi\lwv fiSvois irpoffavaira^eadat' M fihp 

B6^av plrpov. r^f Uri oifBhv ffv/xfiiiffercd ixoi, % 

• V. 10 : rh fihv vpdy/xara iv o^l Karh r^v ruv li\eov ^{taiv 

roMT&r'p rp6vov rivh 4yKa\{>y^fi itrriv Mp(p Bk, bri e^carl ftoi 

iffrlVf &(rr€ <l>i\o(r6<pois obK d\l- /xriBev vpdfffffiv vaph rhv ifibv 

yois, ohBk ro7s rvxovffiVf l5o|€ Behv Kc^l BaljJtova. ovBels yhp 6 

vamdiraffiv hKordKryirra elyai. hvayKdffuv rovroy irapa^vat, 
irX^v aifrois ye rois HrwiKols 
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mena, and supply a defence against the vanity of Chap. 
all finite things. * What is human life ? ' he asks. ' 

A dream and an exhalation, a strife and a wandering 
in a strange land. Only one thing can guide us 
through it — namely, philosophy. This consists in 
our keeping the daemon within us pure and clear, 
exalted above pleasure and pain, independent of the 
conduct of others ; in our receiving all that happens 
to us as sent by Grod, and awaiting the natural end 
of our existence with cheerfulness and courage.^ 
The problem of philosophy lies, therefore, in the 
forming of a man's character and the calming of 
his mind ; only according to their relation to this 
problem is the value of scientific enquiries and 
dogmas to be estimated. 

For this purpose there are three points in the His theo- 
theoretical portion of the Stoic system which are ^f^* ^^' 
chiefly important in the eyes of our philosopher. Flux of 
First, the doctrine of the flux of all things, of the «^^ thingf. 
decay of all existence, of the rotation of becoming 
and passing away, in which nothing individual has 



' ii. 17 : rov &vdp(ovtvov fiiov &s 4K€id4v iroOev ipx^M-^vfih ^^^^ 

6 fihv XP^^^^ o'Tiy/x'fi' ^ 8i ohffia ahrhs ^\0€V ivl iraat 5i rhv Od- 

piovffa, &,G. (rvv€\6vrt 5i €iv€Tv, varov T\€y rj? yvd>fiTp treptixivovra^ 

irdvra, rh /x^v rod fft&fiaTos vo- &s oh^^v &Wo ^ \6criy rSav 

rafihSf Tck 8^ rrjs (pvxv^ 6v€tpos aroix^lwy, ^| &v %Kaffrov {^oy 

Ka\ rvfpos. 6 Bk fitos tr6\€iJ,os avyKplverai. Similar utterances 

Koi ^4yov itriBrifiia' 7} {f<rT€po<fynfJi^ concerning the vanity and 

Bh \'fid7j, ri oZv rh nrapaiciii^ai transitoriness of life and 

^wdfievoy ; Iv Koi fi6voVj <t>i\offo- the worthlessness of every- 

<pla, rovro 8^ iu rip rtipuv rhv thing external are to found in 

Mov Baifxova hvOfipurrov K<d ii. 12, 15 ; iv. 3 (6 KSfffios &\- 

^ffivfj, &c. It* 86 rh <rvix$at' Xoiwffis* 6 $ios ^<JXijt|^is) ; iv. 

vovra Koi iLirov€fi6fi€ya i^x^fievov, 48 ; v. 33 ; vi. 36 et pass. 
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CHAP, permanence,^ but all returns in course of time ; ^ of 
' the ceaseless transmutation to which even the ele- 
ments are subject ; ^ of the change which conducts 
even the universe to its future dissolution/ With 
these doctrines he couples these reflections : what an 
unimportant part of the whole, what a transitory 
phenomenon in the stream of universal Kfe, is each 
individual ; ^ how wrong it is to set our hearts upon 
the perishable, to desire it as a good, or to fear it 
as an evil ; ^ how little we ought to disturb ourselves 
if we form no exception to the law which holds 
good, and must hold good, for all parts of the 
world, if we too are hastening to our dissolution.^ 
But the more lively is his consciousness of the 
changeableness of all the finite, the greater is 
the importance he attaches to the conviction that 
this change is governed by a higher law and sub- 
serves the end of the highest reason ; and this is 
the conclusion of those propositions on the deity 
and providence, and on the unity and perfection of 
the world, to which Marcus Aurelius so often recurs. 
The belief in the gods is so indispensable to man 
that it would not be worth while to live in a world 
without gods ; ® and just as little can we doubt that 

> iv. 36, 43 ; v. 13, 23 ; viii. know of the existence of the 

6 ; ix. 19, 28 etpass, gods whom we do not see, 

2 ii. 14 ; viii. 6. Marcus Aurelius answers (xii. 

« ii. 17, end ; iv. 46. 28) : We believe in them be- 

* v. 13, 32. cause we experience the effects 

* v. 23 ; ix. 32. of their power ; but that we 
« iv. 42 ; V. 23 ; vi. 15 ; ix. 28. do not see them is not quite 
' ii. 17, end; viii. 18; x. 7, true, for they (i.e. a portion 

31 ; xii. 21. of them, the stars) are visible ; 

» ii. 11. If we ask how we and we believe in our souls 
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the Divine Providence embraces all things and has Chap. 

TX 

ordered all things in the most perfect and beneficent _ 



manner ; ^ whether this care extends to the indi- Bel^f in 
vidual immediately as such, or is related to him by ^^^* 
means of the general interdependence of nature.^ ^^^ ^y 
The same divine spirit permeates all things ; as the ^^ '^^' 
substance of the world is one, so is its soul ; ^ it is 
one rational and eflScient force which goes through all 
things, bears in itself the germs of all things, and 
brings forth all things in fixed and regular succes- 
sion.* The world, therefore, forms a well-ordered 
living whole, the parts of which are maintained in 
harmony and interconnection by an internal bond,® 
and all in it is regulated for the best, the fairest 
and the most appropriate ends ; the worse is made 
for the sake of the better, and the irrational for the 



without seeing them (cf. ivoKoKoidiiinv . . . t^ 8^ 5\ov, 

Xenoph. Mem. 3, 14). etrc B^hs, €? ^x** ir^vra efre rh 

* ii. 3 : Tck rSov Ocuv vpovolas flicrif /x^ koI <rh eiKri. Therefore, 

fi€<rrd (xii. 5); irdvra KoKm Kal iii. 11, 9ih $6? i<pi' kKOLffrov \4- 

<f>i\av0p<&vofS ^tard^avTCS oi 0€ol yeiv rovro fi^v vaph. 0€ov ^k€i. 

(ii. 4,11 ; vi. 44, &c.). rovro 5^ Karh, rijv <r^?\X7j^iv Ktd 

. * Marcus Aurelius allows us tV cvfifiripvofidvriv (r^yKXaffiy, 

to choose between these two &c. The same distinction be- 

theories, whereas he repudiates tween indirect and direct di- 

the third — that the gods do vine causation, between Gk)d 

not trouble themselves about and destiny, we find PAiZ.<?. 6^. 

anything — as wicked and sub- III. i. 143, 2 ; 339, 1. 

versive of all religion ; though ' xii. 30 ; ix. 8 ; iv. 40 ; Phil, 

even were it the case he holds d. €h. III. i. 200, 2 ; 140. 

that man could still take care * Ibid, III. i. 159, 2, 3 ; v. 32 : 

of himself and his true welfare t^v 8<ek t^s oMas hi-fiKovra \6yov 

(vi. 44 ; vide Phil. d. Or. III. i. icoi 8icb irovrbs rov cuQvos Karh 

163,3. Similarly ix. 28: Ifroi irepiS^ovsreray/xdvasoiKoyofiovvra 

i<l>* %Kaffrov dpfi^ fi rod B\ov 5£<£- rh vav. 

voia, then be satisfied with it : * iv. 40 ; Phil. d. Or. III. i. 

^ &ira| Hpfxrjffe, rh, Se \otircb Kar* p. 140 ; 169, 1, 2. 
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Chap, sake of the rational.^ Even that which seems to us 
^^- burdensome and purposeless has its good end for 
the economy of the whole ; even the evils which 
seem to conflict with the divine goodness and 
wisdom are in part merely the inevitable reverse side 
of the good, and in part things by which the inner 
nature and true happiness of man are untouched.* 
And not content with recognising in the usual 
course of things the traces of Divine Providence, An- 
toninus, in the spirit of his school, does not deny 
even the extraordinary revelations of Grod in dreams 
and auguries,^ of which he believes himself to have 
had experience ; * on the relation of these revela- 
tions to the course and connection of nature ^ he 
says, however, little as concerning the relation of 
his gods to the popular deities ; ® and in other pas- 

* Loc. dt. 170, 1 ; v. 16, 30 old Stoics so greatly {Phil. d. 
and elsewhere. Ghf. III. i. 339 sq.). 

* PhiLd, Gr.in..\.^.\14ij2\ • Marcus Aurelius always 
175, 2 ; 176, 3; 177, 1 ; 178, 1, 2 ; speaks in a general manner of 
ii. 11 : rois fi^y kot* i.XiiOeiav the 0eo\ or the Oehs, for whom 
KUKoTs Tvo fi^ irfpiirlvrii 6 Hi/dpU' he often substitutes * Zeus * ; 
trosj iv* avr^ rh irSv iSevro' ruv in regard to the popular deities 
8^ KoitrQv ci ri Kakhv ^v Kcii he doubtless followed, as Epic- 
rovTo &v trpoiSovroj %va ^irj tetus did, the universal theories 
TrfSLvrii rh fi^ ir^pnrlirreiv ain^' % of his school, but held to the 
8^ X^^P^ M-^ TToiu HvOpoytroVf vcos existing public worship the 
&y rovro kiov kvdpd>vov x^^P^ more steadily, since for him as 
iroi^(r6t€v ; xii. 6, and elsewhere, head of the Roman state it was 

" ix. 27. Even to the wicked a political necessity ; and thus 
we must be friendly : kuI ol we can understand how Chris- 
0€o\ 5^ iravrolws avroTs fior^doxiffi, tianity appeared to him as re- 
fit* ovcipuv, 5<^ fiayreiuv. bellion against the laws of the 

* i. 17, where the fioriOiifxaTa State, and the constancy of 
$t' oi/cfpcvv are mentioned which the Christian martyrs as a 
were imparted to himself, wanton defiance (<l>i\^ irapd' 
among other things, against ra^is, xi. 3), which must be 
blood-spitting and giddiness. crushed by severity. Under his 

* Which had occupied the reign, as is well known, great 
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sages he altogether repudiates the superstition of Chap. 
his age.* The primal revelation of Grod he con- * 

siders to be the human spirit itself, as a part and 
emanation of the Deity, — the daemon within us, 
on which alone our happiness and unhappiness 
depends ; and this doctrine of the kinship of man 
to Grod is the third of the points which determine 
his view of the universe.^ He diverges, however, Kinship 
from the Stoic doctrine of man's existence after death q^"' 
by the theory that the souls, some time after the se- 
paration from the body, return into the world soul or 
the Deity, as the body returns into the elements.^ 
The central point, however, of the philosophy of 

persecutions of the Christians referred to in iv. 14 : ivimiffrtis 

took place (Zeller, Vortr. vmd { = iy r^ ii\<p \nri(rrj\s) 6»s fiepos. 

Ahhmidl. i. 106 sqq.^ Iva^aviffBiiari ry ytvi^ffavri' 

^ In i. 6, he says in praise of fiaWoy $4 ^voAti^o-t? els rov 

Diognetus that he owes to him \6yov ahrov Thv ffvipixaruchv 

rh htriffriirucbv rois vvh rSov re- Karh fxerafio\'i\v ; v. 13 : ^| ol- 

par€vo/x4vo»v koI yo'fiTuv vfpl ri^^ovs Koi {f\iKov crvv4<miKa' 

iv^wv Kol irepl SaifJtdvuv ivo- ot^4rfpov hh ro^wv eis r6 /x^ fty 

trofiTrris Koi t«v toio^cov \€yo/x4' <pBapi\fTfrai &<nrep o68i iK rov fi^ 

yois, Sinos vit^o-ti;, &c. Cf. further 

2 Cf . on this subject, to xii. 5 ; how is it consistent 

which he often recurs, the with the divine justice that 

quotations, Phil, d. Or, III. i. even the most pious persons 

p. 200, 2 ; 319, 2. die, in order not to return 

• Marc.Aur.ii. 17;iii.3;iv.l4, (ivu^kv fiira| kvodivooffi firiKdri 

21 ; V. 4, 13 ; vii. 32 ; viii. 26, 68. adOis yiyeffOai, iAA* eis rh irov- 

The most striking of these pas- rcXh hv^fffiriKivaC) ? to which 

sages is iv. 21. As bodies which the answer is not that the pre- 

are buried last for a time, but supposition is false, but rather 

then decay, otrois at els rhv tovto 8i efircp kuI oSras ?x**> *^ 

oud4pa fxeOiffrdiJLei/ai ^vxal, ivl taOi Sri, el &s (this is to be 

TTOffhv crvfifi€iva<raif fiera^dKKovffi omitted, or else to be replaced 

Kcd x^ovrai KaX i^dnrovrai, els by irwj ) krepois ^X**'' ^^^*f 4irotrf~ 

rhv ruv Z\o»v ffirepfiariKhtf \6yoy ffw &v. Also ii. 17, end ; v. 33 ; 

&va?iafi$av6/x€vaiy Koi rovrov rhv viii. 18 ; ix. 32 ; x. 7, 31 ; xi. 

rp6vov x<^P^ Tfiwy irpoff(rvvoiKi(o- 3 ; xii. 1, 21, 31. 
fidvais irap^xovcri. The same is 
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rvith- 
drarcal 
into 
himself. 



Antoninus lies, as has been said, in the moral life of 
man, and here his likeness to Epictetus comes outmost 
strongly ; but the diflferenee of their nationality and 
social position made it inevitable that the Eoman 
emperor should display in his theory of the world a 
stronger character and maintain the duties of the 
individual towards society more emphatically than 
the Phrygian freedman. For the rest, we find with 
him also that the fundamental determinations of 
his ethics are the dependence of man upon himself, 
resignation to the will of God, and the warmest and 
most boundless love of man.* * Why dost thou dis- 
turb thyself about others ? ' he says to man ; retire 
into thyself; only within dost thou find rest and 
wellbeing; reflect upon thyself; be careful of the 
daemon within thee; loose thy true self from all 
that clings to it in a merely external fashion ; con- 
sider that nothing external can affect thy soul, 
that it is merely thy presentations which trouble 
thee, that nothing can injure thee if thou dost 
not think it injures thee; consider that all is 
changeable and futile, that only within thee streams 



* Marcus Aurelius himself 
often brings forward these 
virtues, sometimes all three, 
sometimes only two of them, as 
the chief point. So in the pas- 
sage quoted sv^. p. 278, 3 ; 279, 1, 
he mentions purity and freedom 
of the inner life, and submis- 
sion to the course of the uni- 
verse, iii. 4 ; and together with 
these a recollection of the kin- 
ship of all men and the duty 
of caring for all. The same is 



in effect asserted in v. 33 ; the 
essential thing is B^ohs fihy o-e- 
fieiv Kal fiKprificTvy iLvdpdnrovs 8^ 
cS irot€tv, KoX hvixeffBai ahrav 
Kcd iir€X€<r0o« (cf. p. 270, 6). 
bffa 8^ iKrhs Spoov tov Kpea^lou 
Kal rod irvcvfiarloVf ravra /m€/x- 
v^ffBai fiiiTf (Tck Syra, fiifTe hrX 
ffol. But as he does not at- 
tempt any systematic enume- 
ration, we cannot expect any 
consistency from him in this 
respect. 



\ 
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an inexhaustible fountain of happiness, that the Chap. 
passionless reason is the only citadel in which man 



must take refuge if he would be invincible.^ His 
rational activity is the only thing in which a being 
endowed with reason has to seek his happiness and 
his goods ; ^ everything else, all that does not stand 
in connection with the moral constitution of man, 
is neither a good nor an evil.^ He who confines 
himself to his internal nature, and has freed him- 
self from all things external, in him every wish and 
every appetite is extinguished, he is every moment 
satisfied with the present, he accommodates himself 
with unconditional submission to the course of the Besigna- 
universe ; he believes that nothing happens except !^ii J 
the will of Grod ; that that which advantages the ^^^^ 
whole and lies in its nature must be the best for 
him also; that nothing can happen to a man 
which he cannot make into material for a rational 
activity.* For himself he knows no higher task 
than to follow the law of the whole, to honour the 
god in his bosom by strict morality, to fill his place ^ 
at every moment as a man (and as a Roman, adds 
the imperial philosopher), and to look forward to the 
end of his life, be it sooner or later, with the serene 

> ii. 13 ; iii. 4, 12 ; iv. 3, 7, i. p. 177, 2 ; 178, 1. Hence the 

8. 18 ; V. 19, 34 ; vii. 28, 69 ; principle (x. 40 ; cf . v. 7) that 

viii. 48 ; xii. 3 ^ passim. men should not ask external 

* Phil. d. Or. III. i. p. 210, prosperity from Gkxi, but only 
2, 3 ; 212, 4. the disposition which neither 

* Ih. III. i. 216, 1 ; 218, 1 ; desires nor fears what is ex- 
viii. 10 ; iv. 39. ternal. 

* X. 1 ; iii. 12 ; ii. 3, 16 ; iv. « ii. 6, 6, 13, 16, 17 ; iii. 6, 
23, 49 ; vi. 45 ; x. 6 ; viii. 7, 36 16, &c. 

et passim. Cf. Phil. d. Ghr. III. 
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Chap, cheerfulness which is simply content with the 

TV 

• thought of that which is according to nature.* But 



how can man feel himself part of the world, and 
subordinate himself to the law of the universe 
without at the same time regarding himself as a 
member of humanity and finding in work for hu- 
manity his worthiest task ? ^ and how can he do this 
if he does not bestow upon his more immediate 
fatherland all the attention which his position 
Lime to demands of him ? ^ Not even the unworthy mem- 
bers of human society are excluded by Antoninus 
from his love. He reminds us that it befits man to 
love even the weak and erring, to take interest even 
in the ungrateful and hostile ; he bids us consider 
that all men are our kindred, that in all the same 
divine spirit dwells ; that we cannot expect to find 
no wickedness in the world, but that even the 
sinning sin only involuntarily and because they do 
not perceive what is really best for them ; that he 
who does wrong harms only himself; our own 
essential nature can be harmed by no action of 
another's wrongdoing; he requires, therefore, that 
we should be hindered by nothing in doing good, 
that we should either teach men or bear with them, 
and instead of being angry or surprised at their 
faults, should only compassionate and forgive them.* 
We know how consistently Antoninus himself acted 

* For further details cf . Phil. ^iXuv koX rohs vralovrasj &c. ; 
d, 6^r. III. i. p. 286, p. 301 ^gr. I. c. c. 26; ii. 1, 16; iii. 11, 

2 2h. p. 297, 2, 3. &c. ; Iv. 3 ; v. 26 ; viu. 8, 14, 

> lb. III. i. 297, 2, 3. 59; ix. 4, 42; xi. 18; xii. 12, 

* vii. 22 : tSiov hvBpdncov rh et passim. 
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up to these precepts,^ From his life, as from his Chap. 
words, there comes to us a nobility of soul, a purity ' 

of mind, a conscientiousness, a loyalty to duty,^ a 
mildness, a piety, and love of man which in that cen- 
tury, and on the Eoman imperial throne, we must 
doubly admire. That the Stoic philosophy in times 
of the deepest degradation of morals could form a 
Musonius, an Epictetus, a Marcus Aurelius, will 
always redound to its imperishable glory. But it 
made no scientific progress through these men ; and 
though the severity of the Stoic moral doctrine was 
modified by them, though the feelings of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrificing love to man attained with 
them a strength and reality which we do not find in 
the ancient Stoicism, yet this gain, great as it is in 
itself, cannot compensate for the want of a more 
methodical and exhaustive philosophic enquiry.^ 

* Zeller, Vortr, vmd Abhandl. mand for strict self-ezamina- 
i. 96 sq^. ; 98 iq. ; 101 iq. tion. 

* As is seen, for example, in • In regard to the anthropo- 
his repeated expressions of dis- logy and theology of Marcus 
satisfaction with himself (iv. Aurelius, something further 
37 ; V. 5 ; x. 8) and in his de- will be said later on. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE CYNIC5S OF THE IMPERIAL ERA. 

C^p. From this later Stoicism the contemporary Cynicism 



- is only distinguished by the onesidedness and 
B. The thoroughness with which it followed the same 
direction. Stoicism had originally formed itself out 
of Cynicism, for the Cynic doctrine of the independ- 
ence of the virtuous will had furnished the basis 
of a more comprehensive and scientific view of 
the world, and in consequence of this was itself 
placed in a truer relation with the claims of 
nature and of human life. If this theoretic basis 
of morality were neglected. Stoicism reverted to 
the standpoint of Cynicism, the individual was 
restricted for his moral activity to himself and his 
personal endeavour after virtue : instead of creating 
the rules of his conduct from his knowledge of the 
nature of things and of men, he was obliged to resort 
to his immediate consciousness, his personal tact 
and moral impulse ; philosophy, instead of a science, 
and a rule of life founded upon science, became a 
mere determination of character, if not an entirely 
external form, and it was inevitable that in this one- 
sided subjective acceptation it should not seldom be 
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at strife with general custom and even with legiti- Chap. 
mate moral claims. We may observe this tendency _^ 



of Stoicism towards Cynicism in the later Stoics, 
especially in Musonius and Epictetus ; indeed, the 
latter expressly designates and describes the true 
philosopher as a Cynic. On the same road we also 
encounter the school of the Sextii, though these, 
so far as we know, did not call themselves Cynics ; 
and it is undeniable that the conditions which dis- 
tinguish the last century of the Boman Eepublic 
and the first of the Imperial Government — the 
universal immorality and luxury, and the pressure 
weighing upon all — gave a sufficient opening for 
meeting the distress and corruption of the time in 
the same way as had been done under analogous but 
much more mitigated circumstances by Diogenes 
and Crates.^ Soon after the beginning of the Revival of 
Christian era we again hear of the Cynics, and £^^^ 
under that name is united a numerous host, partly the le- 
of genuine, partly of merely nominal philosophers, ihe^C^- 
who, with open contempt for all purely scientific tianera. 
activity, set before them as their only task the 
liberation of man from unnecessary wants, idle 
endeavours, and disturbing mental emotions; who 
herein far more than the Stoics set themselves 
definitely in opposition, even by their dress and 
mode of life, to the mass of men and their customs, 
and came forward as professed preachers of morals 
and moral overseers over the rest. That under this 
mask a number of impure elements were hidden, 

^ Cf. Bemays, Lndan und die Xyniker, 27 sq. 

U 
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rents. 



that a great part, perhaps the greater part, of these 
ancient mendicant monks, through their obtrusive- 
ness, shamelessness, and charlatanism, through their 
coarse and rude behaviour, through their extortions 
and impositions, and, despite their beggarly life, even 
through their covetousness, brought the name of 
philosophy into contempt, is undeniable, and may be 
proved from Lucian alone ; * but we shall find that the 
new Cynical school, like its predecessor, had never- 
theless a nucleus worthy of esteem. But even the 
better Cynics are of little importance in a scientific 
point of view. 



' E.g. De morte Peregrini; 
Piscat. 44 sq. 48 ; Syinp. II sq.; 
Fugit. 16 ; also Nigr. 24. Simi- 
lar complaints had been raised 
by others. Seneca. warns his 
Lucilius {Ep. 5, 1) against the 
strange manner of life of those 
qtd non profic&i'e sed conspici 
eujnuntt against the culttis as- 
peTj the intonsum caputs the 
Twgligentior barha, the indicftimi 
a/rgento odimriy the oubile hv/nii 
posittim, et quicquid aliud am- 
bitio perversa via sequitur, all 
traits of the new Cynicism; 
and there is also reference to 
it, no doubt, in Ep. 14, 14 (cf. 
103, 6) : nan eonturhabit sapiens 
pubUcos mores nee populum in 
se vita navitate convertet. Epic- 
tetus also (iii. 22, 50) sharply 
discriminates between the in- 
ner freedom and the outer 
moral qualities of the true 
Cynic; and that which many 
substitute for these : mipl^iov 
Kcd ^6\ov Koi yvddoi fieydXai' 
KaTa<payeiv vav t ihv 5ys, fj kro- 
0ri<ravpl(raif ^ rois aravrutri \oi' 



Bopeiv ^aipcffs, ^ KoXhv rdv dtfjuov 
S€ucy{f€tp, Sec; and about the 
same period Dio Chrysost. ( Or, 
34, p. 33 R.) says, with refe- 
rence to the philosophic dress, 
he knows well that those who 
are seen in it caU themselves 
Cynics and regard themselves 
as fxaivofx4vous rivks iivOpdnrovs 
KoX raKamdipovs. The com- 
plaints of Lucian are echoed 
by his contemporary Aristides, 
the rhetorician {De Quatuorv. 
p. 397 sqq. ; Dind. cf . Bemays, 
LticiaJi ti/nd die Kyn, p. 38, 
100 sqq.). From these passages, 
to which may be added Lucian, 
Diul. Mort. 1, 1, 2; Galen, 
Dign. An. Peoc. 3, vol. v. 71, 
we see also wherein the external 
tokens of the Cynic life con- 
sisted : in the mantle, of ten very 
ragged, worn by these philoso- 
phers, the uncut beard and 
hair, the staff and wallet, and 
the whole rough mendicant 
life, the ideals of which were 
a Crates and a Diogenes. 
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The first philosophers who assumed the Cynics' Chap. 
name and mode of life are to be met with about the ' 



middle, and before the middle, of the first Christian Devie- 
century,* and the most prominent man of the school ^^** 
at this date appears to have been Demetrius, the friend 
of Seneca and of Thrasea Paetus.* Greatly, how- 



* Cicero always treats Cynic- 
ism as a phenomenon belonging 
to the past ; yet the passage in 
Off. i. 41, 148 (^Oynworv/m vero 
ratio tota egt ejieienda ; est 
enim inimica verecundue) seems 
to be aimed against panegy- 
rists of the Cynic life. Some- 
what later Brutus (Plut. Brut. 
34) names M. Favonius (who 
is mentioned, sup. p. 74, foot, 
among the Stoics) with expres- 
sions descriptive of the Cynics 
(jKKKoidnev and ^€vZok^<ov\ but 
we cannot certainly infer from 
this that there was a Cynic 
school. Under Augustus is said 
to have lived that Menippus 
who plays so great a part in 
Lucian (Schol. m Iaho, Piscat. 
26; iv. 97 Jac.), and he is also 
said to have been identical 
with Menippus the Lycian, 
whose adventures with a Lamia 
are related by Philostratus 
(Apoll. iv. 25), while at the 
same time he calls him a dis- 
ciple of Demetrius the Cynic 
(Ibid. iv. 39; v. 43). Of these 
statements not only is the 
second manifestly false (irre- 
spective of the Lamia); for 
Demetrius did not live in the 
reign of Augustus, even sup- 
posing that he had a disciple 
called Demetrius ; but the first 
is also untrue, though it was 
formerly universally accepted. 



The Menippus to whom Lucian 
in the Icaromenippus and a 
great portion of the Dialogues 
of the Dead has given the chief 
rSleft, is unmistakably the 
Cynic of the third century 
B.C., famous for his Satires, 
who had already written a 
N^Kvia (Diog. vi. 101); Lucian 
(Aoovs. 33) also calls him Mev- 
imrds Tis rStv itoKaiSov kvvSov 
fidXa iXaicrtKds ; treats him as 
a contemporary of the events 
of the third centwry (Icaromen. 
15), and mentions his having 
killed himself (IHal. Mori. 10, 
11), cf. Part IL a; 246, 3. 
The supposed contemporary of 
Augustus seems to have arisen 
out of an arbitrary combina- 
tion of this Menippus with 
the Menippus of Philostratus, 
who was, moreover, assigned 
much too early a date. The 
first Cynics capable of histori- 
cal proof will be named in the 
following note. 

* This contemporary of Se- 
neca, who often mentions him, 
was, according to Beruf. vii. 
11, already in Bome under 
Caligula, and was offered by 
the Emperor a gift of 200,000 
sesterces, which, however, he 
declined. We find him in Rome 
under Nero (Sen. Bene/, vii. 
1,3; 8, 2; ^;?. 67, 14; 91, 19). 
llie utterances of Seneca on 
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ever, as this philosopher is admired by Seneca,* and 
advantageously as his freedom from wants contrasts 



his poverty and his manner of 
life {Vit. Beat, 183) date from 
this time (hoc pauperiorem 
quam ceteros OyniooSy quod, cum 
sibi interdixerit habere, inter- 
dixit et poscere), Ep. 20, 9 {ego 
certe aUter audio, qua dioit 
Demetrius noster, cwm ilium 
vidi nudtrni, qnanto mi/nus, 
quam in xtramervtis, incuban- 
tern), Ep. 62, 3 (he lives, non 
tamquam contempserit omnia, 
sed tamquamt aliis habenda per- 
miserit),also the word of Epic- 
tetas {IHss. i. 25, 22), and the 
anecdote in Lucian, Saltator, 
63. When Thrasea Paetus was 
put to death (67 A.D.), whose 
intimate friend he was, he 
raised his voice in opposition 
(Tac. Ann, xvi. 34 8q.), and 
still more to his own disadvan- 
tage, after the accession of 
Vespasian undertook the de- 
fence of Egnatius Celer (Tac. 
Hist, iv. 40 ; cf . Ann, xvi. 32). 
On account of his injurious 
expressions concerning Ves- 
pasian he was banished (71 
A.D.) to an island, but his con- 
tinued insults were not further 
punished (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 13; 
Sueton. Vesp. 13). In Lucian, 
AdA3. Ind. 19, he appears in 
Corinth ; in PMlostratuSjJ^oZZ. 
iv. 26 ; V. 19, we meet with 
him in the reign of Nero at 
Athens and Corinth ; subse- 
quently he was recommended 
by Apollonius of Tyana to 
Titus (vi. 31), and in the reign 
of Domitian was still in the 
company of that necromancer 
(vii. 42 ; viii. 10 sqq,^ ; but these 
statements are untrustworthy. 
He is described by most of those 



who mention him, as a Cynic. 
Nothing is known as to any 
writings left by him. Accord- 
ing to Eunap. F. Soph, Procem, 
p. 6, Musonius and Cameades 
were, as well as Menippus, 
contemporary with Demetrius. 
Two of these names, however 
(Menippus and Musonius), he 
doubtless merely takes from 
Philostratus {vide swp. pp. 291, 
1; 246, 3), and we know not 
how much of what Philostratus 
says has any historical founda- 
tion ; as to Cameades we can 
form no judgment, as he is 
mentioned nowhere else. But 
that there were other Cynics 
in Rome at the time of De- 
metrius is plain from the fore- 
going statements, and the 
quotations (p. 290, 1) from 
Seneca. One of these Cynics, 
by name Isodorus, who on ac- 
count of his biting words had 
been exiled by Nero from 
Italy, is mentioned by Sueton. 
{Nero, 39). 

* Bene/, vii. 1, 3, he calls 
him: Vir meo judicio magnwt 
etiamsi mammis compa/retwr ; 
and in I. c. 8, 2, he says of him : 
Qu-em mihi videtv/r rerum na' 
tii/ra nostris tulisse temporibus, 
ut ostenderet, nee ilium a nobis 
corrumpi nee nos ab illo corrigi 
possOj virum exactes, licet neget 
ipse, sapientus, &c. Cf. Ep. 62. 
According to Philostr. ApolL iv. 
25, Favorinus had also greatly 
praised him. He appears in a 
less brilliant light in what 
has just been quoted from 
Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and Sue- 
tonius. 
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with the luxury of the Eoman world, his philosophic Chap. 
value cannot be estimated very highly. At any ' 

ra(be, there have come down to us no remarkable 
thoughts of his, and the meagreness of the tradition 
renders it probable that none of any importance 
were known. He recommends his scholars not to 
trouble themselves with much knowledge, but to 
exercise themselves in a few rules of life for practical 
use ; ^ he appeals with impressive eloquence to their 
moral consciousness;* he expresses with cynical 
rudeness his contemptuous opinion of others;^ he 
opposes himself with bitter scorn to the threats of 
the despot;* he welcomes outward misfortunes as 
a means of moral training, and resigns himself 
willingly and joyfully to the will of God.* In all 
this there is nothing that a Stoic might not also 
have said ; and even his light estimation of learning 
and knowledge Demetrius shares, at any rate, with 
the Stoicism of his time. The peculiarity of his 
Cynicism therefore lies only in the severity with 
which he stamps his principles on his life. 

* Sen. Benef. vii. 1, 3 sq, ancea concerning Vespasian, 

What follows, however, from and Sen. Ep, 91, 9, who quotes 

§ 6 onwards, is, as well as c. 9, from him : Eodem loco siM esse 

10, Seneca's own dissertation. voces imperitorumf qno ventre 

' In Z. <j. 8, 2 : He was elo' redditos crepiUut. * Quid evim, 

quentia ejus, qtue resfortissimas vnquit, mea referty swswn isti 

deceat, non coticinnatce nee in an deorsv/m sotient ? * If Seneca 

verba solHciteBj sed ingenti applies the word elega/nter to 

amimw, pro^tt inpetus tulity res these words, this is a matter 

suas prosequentis. of taste. 

« Cf . Lucian, Adv. Indoot. 19, * In Bpikt. Diss, i. 25, 22, he 

where he takes the book out of says to Nero : ^TreiKeU fioi ddva- 

the hand of a bad reader, and rov, ffol 8* tj <p6ffis. 

tears it in pieces. Further, his * Sen. Pravid, 3, 3 ; 5 ; 6 ; 

previously mentioned utter- I^. 67, 14. 
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Chap. Of the Cynics of the period immediately follow- 

"XT 

ing,^ some details have come down to us respecting 
(Enmnaus CEnomaus of Gadara, who is said to have lived under 

oj (to- , Besides the Cynics men- even were it otherwise, the 
aa/ra. tioned swpra^ p. 291, 2, the fol- time when Demetrios lived 
lowing names are connected can only be approximately con- 
with this school, of which, how- duded from c. 34. A g a t h o - 
ever, onr knowledge is very im- bulus in Egypt (Lucian, Be- 
perfect. Under Vespasian lived man. 3; Peregrin. 17) must 
Diogenes and Heras, of also be counted among the 
whom, on account of their Cynics of this period. Under 
abuse of the imperial family, Antoninus Pius and his sue- 
the former was scourged and cesser lived Demon ax, Per e- 
the latter beheaded (Dio Cass, grin us, and his pupil Thea- 
Ixvi. 15); and probably also genes, of whom we shall 
Hostilius (J,. 0. 13), who was speak later on; also Honora- 
banished with Demetrius, tus (Luc. Demon. 19, where it 
Under Domitian or Trajan we is related of him that he was 
must place Didymus with clothed in a bearskin, and that 
the surname of Planetiades (if Demonax, therefore, called him 
he was an historical person), in *Af)ic6<r/Xaoj) and Herophilus 
whose mouth Plutarch, De JDef, (^Ica/romen. 16) seem to be his- 
Orac, c. 7, 413, puts a sarcasm torical persons, Crato, on the 
against the oracle; under Ha- contrary (LvLC.De&iltat.i.sqq.) 
drian, besides (E no ma us(«;i<^ imaginary. To the period of 
infra)f perhaps that Deme- Antoninus likewise belongs 
trius of whom it is related Pancratius, who lived in 
(Lucian, Tax, 27 tsqq.) that he Athens and in Corinth (Phi- 
came to Alexandria to devote losti^. V. Soph, i. 23, 1 ), and 
himself under the guidance of Crescens, the accuser of Jus- 
a certain Rhodius (or of a tin the Martyr (Justin. Apol. 
Rhodian?) to the Cynic philo- ii. 3; Tatian, Adv. Gent. 19; 
sophy, that he tended his Eus. Hist. Ecol. iv. 16, &c.); 
unjustly-accused friend Anti- to the period of Severus, An- 
philus with the greatest self- tiochus, the Cilician, whom 
denial in prison, and finally ac- that emperor esteemed because 
cused himself in order to share he set his soldiers an example 
his fate. When their inno- of endurance (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 
cence was brought to lighf he 19 ; cf. Bemays, iMoia/n und 
gave over to his friend the con- die Kyn. 30). After this time 
siderable compensation which there is a gap in our knowledge 
he received, and himself went of the C^c philosophers ex- 
to India to the Brahmans. The tending over a hundred and 
historical truth of this occur- fifty years, but the continuance 
rence, however, is as little cer- of the school is beyond question, 
tain as the authenticity of the When Asclepiades lived, 
treatise which afl&rms it; and who, according to Tertullian, 
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the reign of Hadrian.^ Julian reproaches him for Chap. 
destroying in his writings the fear of the gods, for 
despising human reason, and trampling under foot * 
all laws, human and divine ; his tragedies, he says, 
are beyond all description shameful and prepos- 
terous ; ^ and if in this verdict the horror of the 
pious emperor for the despiser of the popular 
religion has perhaps no small share, we must still 
suppose that CEnomaus must have departed in a 
striking manner from the prevailing customs and 
mode of thought. In the lengthy fragments from 
his treatise against the * Jugglers,' ^ which Eusebius 
has preserved for us,* we find a polemic as violent as 
it is outspoken against the heathen oracles, in the 

^^iVo^.ii. 14, travelled through ^ Loc.cit,^. 210 D. When 

distant lands with a cow ; or Snidas, Aioy4inis ^ Olv6fji.. calls 

Sphodrias, who is quoted by (Enomans a writer of tragedies, 

Athen. iv. 162 b, with a rdxyv whose name was also Diogenes, 

iptoruefi ; or the Cynics nained and who lived in Athens after 

ap. Phot. Chd. 167, p. 114, b 23, the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, 

among the aathorities of Sto- this statement seems to be 

beeus— viz.,Hegesianaz, Po- founded on a confused recol- 

lyzelus, Xanthippus, lection of this passage, where 

Theomnestus — we do not tragedies are mentioned, dedi* 

know. cated to Diogenes or to his 

^ He is placed in that period disciple Philistus (Philiscus, 

by Syncellus, p. 349 B. The cf. vol. ii. a, 244, 2), and 

statement of Suidas, Olp6fi. that then tragedies of (Enomaus are 

he was a little older than Por- spoken of. 

phyry, is perhaps inferred from * The title of this book runs 

the circumstance that Eusebius thus, according to Eus. Prtdp, 

(with whose more definite ac- Ih» v. 18, 3 ; 21,4; vi. 6, 62 ; 

count, however, Syncellus was Theod. Cur. OrcBc. Affect, (par. 

acquainted) Pi'ap. Ev. v. 19 1642) vi. p. 561 : yvftrtov ^ph^ 

sqq., discusses him immediately named less accurately by Julian 

before Porphyry, and calls him vii. 209, B : rh xarh xp^^^^P^^^* 

(c. 18, 3) tIs r&v v4»y. » Prop. JScang, v. c. 19-36, 

* Orat, vil p. 209 B. Spanh. vi. 6. 
cf . vi. 199 A. 
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Chap, spirit of cynical freethinking ; * but it is based on nd 
' properly philosophic arguments ; and in connection 
with it QEnomaus likewise turns against the fatalism 
of the Stoics, and exalts in its stead free-will as the 
rudder and foundation of human life, declaring it to 
be as much an incontrovertible fact of consciousness 
as our existence itself, and expounding the irrecon- 
cilability of foreknowledge with freedom, and of 
fatality with moral responsibility.* In these utter- 
ances we recognise the self-dependence of the man 
who, in spite of his Cynicism, would be a follower 
neither of Antisthenes nor of Diogenes ; ^ but he 
was doubtless neither inclined nor adapted for any 
deeper study of philosophic questions. 
DemoTtax. The famous Demonax* also, who was highly 
esteemed in Athens, and extolled in a treatise 



* Expressions entirely similar c. 3) had enjoyed the instruc- 
are put into the mouth of the tions of the Cynics Agathobulus 
representative of Cynicism by and Demetrius (jmpraj p. 291 ; 
Plutarch, Def. Orac, 7, p. 413. 294,1) and of the Stoics Bpic- 
Moreover, cf . infray p. 298, 3, and tetus and Timocrates (supra, pp. 
Phil d. Qt, II. i. 280«3'3'. J Ber- 197, 256); he afterwards lived 
nays, I. o. 30 8qq. in Athens, and died there when 

'^ Loc. eit. vi. 7, 11 nq. (The- almost a century old, having 

doret, I. c.) with the proposi- starved himself to death on 

tion : *5oi> ykp, f rpdvtp rifiuv account of the advancing weak- 

axnap avTeiXiifXfxeOa, ro{n(p KaX ness of old age (I. c. C. 63 sqq,)t 

t5»v 4v ri/xiv avdaip4ra>u koX fiialav. but as he Still hiad intercourse 

But of self -consciousness it was with Herodes Atticus (c. 24, 33) 

previously said : oIk &\\o Uayhv in this latter period, he may, 

oStws &s 71 ffvvaiffdrjffis t€ koI perhaps, have lived till 160 A.D., 

itvrlKri^is rifiav ahr&v. or even longer. The treatise 

* Julian, Orat. vi. p. 187 C : said to be by Lucian shows (as 
6 KvvKrfjLhs oihe *ApTi(rd€vi(rfji.6s Bemays, I, c, remarks), by the 
^<rriv otre Aioyevifffjids. way in which Herodes is alluded 

"• Bom in Cyprus of a good to, that it was not written till 

family, Demonax (according to after his death 176 A.D. 
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bearing Lucian's name,' is much more distinguished Chap, 
by his character than by his science.^ From (Eno- _ 
maus he differs chiefly in that he tried to mitigate 
the severities of the Cynic mode of thought, and to 
reconcile it with life and its necessities ; in other 
respects he is considerably in harmony with it. As 
(Enomaus had neither held strictly to a definite 
system nor troubled himself at all about any scien- 
tific knowledge, so Demonax^ according to the 
assurance of his biographer,^ carried his eclecticism 
to such an extent that it is diflScult to say which 
of his philosophical predecessors he preferred* 
He himself, to all outward appearance, proclaimed 
himself a Cynic, without, however, approving of the 
exaggerations of the party; but in his own charac- 
ter he chose for a model the mild, benevolent, 
and moderate temper of Socrates,* and was large- 
hearted enough to esteem Aristippus side by side 
with Socrates and Diogenes.^ His principal efforts 
were directed to the liberation of mankind from 
all things external: for the man who is free, said 
he, alone is happy; and he only is free who hopes 

^ Bekker has denied that it for suspicion as to its credi- 

is Lucian's, and Bemays (Lu- bility. 

dan tmd die Kyn. 104 sg.) has * Concerning his gentle, hu- 

defendedthis opinion with very mane, and amiable character, 

important arguments. But that his imperturbable cheerfidness, 

its author, who nowhere gives his efforts for the moral welfare 

himself out to be Lucian, was of those around him, and the 

really a contemporary of his extraordinary veneration he 

hero, and had intercourse with thereby acquired, cf . Lucian, 

him for many years (^iri ti4\Kur- I. c. c. 5-11 ; 57 ; 63 ; 67. 

Tov ffvy€y€v6fjiWf c. 1), we have ■ Dertum, 5. 

no reason to doubt, nor is there * Loc. eit. 5-9; cf. 19; 21 ; 

any internal reason in his work 48 ; 62. * Zoo. cit, 62. 
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Chap, nothing and fears nothing, being convinced of the 
transitoriness and paltriness of all men.* In order 
to resign nothing of this independence he abstained 
from marriage ; * but he seems to have specially 
included in it, in the true spirit of Cynicism, freedom 
from the prejudices of the popular religion ; he him- 
self was indicted because he never offered sacrifices, 
and despised the Eleusinian mysteries, and he con- 
ceals neither in his defence nor elsewhere his low 
opinion of the existing worship.® In his suicide and 
his indiflference to burial,* we recognise the disciple 
of Antisthenes and Zeno ; and though the departure 
from this life, according to the Stoic doctrine, must 
open an entrance to a higher life, Demonax, like 
Panaetius and Epictetus, disclaimed this view.^ As 
to any scientific enquiry, however, we hear as little 
on this point as on any other. The philosopher 
considers his task to be solely the exercise of 

* Lucian, Demon. 20 ; cf . c. 4 : make them acquainted with 
rh li\op ificfitK-fiKci ain^ firi^fvhs them. In c. 27 he ref osed to 
&\Kov irpoff^ea ehcu, enter a temple to pray ; for 

* Cf. the anecdote quoted God, he said, could hear him 
supra, p. 274, 1. just as well in any other place ; 

» Loc, eit. 11. To the com- and in c. 37 he confounded a 

plaint that he did not sacrifice soothsayer with the dilemma : 

to Athena he replied he had either he must believe himself 

hitherto refrained, oh^\ yhp to have the power of altering 

ZmOoi ahr^v rStv irotp* ifiov the decrees of fate, or his art 

Bv<Ti&v &r€\dfifiavov ; and when was worthless, 

censured in respect to the * Loo, oit. 66 sq. 

mysteries, he said that he did * Loe.eit.c,32: AWov94'K'ot€ 

not get himself initiated, be- 4pofi4vov, ci iiddyaros o^ry ri 

cause it would be impossible ^vxh SoiccI ctvcu ; iiedvaros, I^t?, 

for him not to speak to the ix\* &s rrdvra, Cf. c. 8, where 

uninitiated about them ; in he says that in a word, \4\97i ris 

order, if the mysteries were iiyad&v koX kok&v koI i\€v0€pla 

bad, to warn them against fiaxpii irdvrcu iv 6\iy^ Kara- 

them, and if they were good, to X^rroi. 
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practical influence on those around him, and the 
means to- this end is with him, as with Diogenes, 
not so much instruction as counsel, and before all 
things, ready and trenchant wit, the old weapon of 
the Cynics, which he in most cases employed very 
skilfully. Cynicism appears, indeed, in his person 
in its most interesting and attractive shape, but 
still with essentially the same features which have 
already been long familiar to us. 

In contradistinction to this ideal picture we find Pere^H- 
a caricature in Lucian's description of Peregrinus,' 
who bears the cognomen of Proteus.^ According to 
him, this Cynic escaped from a reckless and profli- 
gate youth first to Christianity and then to Cyni- 
cism, the most absurd and disgusting excesses of 
which he adopted, until at last the wish of making 
himself talked about induced him, half against his 
will and in constant struggle with the fear of death, 
to throw himself into the flames of a funeral pyre ^ 



Of modem writers concerning 
Peregrinus and the literature 
relating to him, cf. Eckstein, 
Ufujykhp. V. jErsoh. u, Oruber, 
sect. iii. vol. xvi. mb voce; 
Zeller, Vortr, u. Adkandl, ii. 
173 sq. ; Bemajs, Jyuc, u, d, 
Kyniker, 2\, and I, e,, p. 65, the 
translation and commentary of 
the treatise bearing the name 
of Lncian. 

* He first received this name, 
according to Gellius, JV. A. xii. 
11, 1, after the time when that 
author made his acquaintance ; 
what it means we are not told. 

• Further details will be 



found in the treatise of Zelle 
already quoted. In that of 
Lucian, vide, concerning the 
excesses imputed to him, c. 9 ; 
the murder of his father, of 
which he is accused, c. 10, 14 
sq.; his relation to the Chris- 
tians, and the imprisonment 
which he suffered in conse- 
quence, c. 11-14 ; his intro- 
duction through Agathobulus 
to the Cynic philosophy (supra, 
p. 294, 1) ; his arrival in Italy, 
c. 18; his burning himself to 
death (which is also mentioned 
in Athenag. 8uppl. 23 ; Tert. 
Ad MaH, 4 ; Philostr. F. SopK 
ii. 1, 33), c. 20 sqq. Some few 
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Chap, at the Olympic games in the year 165 a.d. But 
' the most serious of these charges are too insuffi- 
ciently attested * by Lucian's testimony, the uncer- 
tainty of which he himself cannot entirely conceal, 
to allow of our unconditionally endorsing his judg- 
ment of Peregrinus, If we separate from his 
account all that is internally improbable, this Cynic 
appears as a man who was sincere in his endeavours 
after virtue and austerity, but was, at the same 
time, always exaggerating and pushing forward his 
principles to an absurd extreme,^ finally investing 
even suicide — in regard to which he has so many allies 
in the Stoic and Cynic school — ^with theatrical pomp, 
in order to produce the most striking eflfect possible.^ 
There is other evidence to show that he asserted the 
claims of his school with some exaggeration ; ^ but 
Gellius praises the earnestness and steadiness of his 
character,* and the value and usefulness of his 

years after his death, previous Atticus, he is said to have tried 

to the year 180 B.C., Athenagoras to raise an insurrection against 

(Z. c), in agreement with Luc. the Romans (Luc. 18 sq.). 
c.27;t^$.41, speaks of an oracu- 'The fact of this suicide 

lar statue of Peregrinus which (which has been disputed by 

stood in the market-place of A. Planck, Theol. Stud, in Krit, 

his native city. 1811, 834 sq.., 843 ; and Baur, 

' Cf. Zeller, Vortr. ii. 175 sq. ; Kirohengesch, ii. 412), accord- 

Bernays, 52 sqq. ing to all the above quotations, 

2 If he ^as thrown as a is beyond a doubt. 
Christian into prison while his * Luc. Demon, When Pere- 

fellow-Christians remained un- grinus said to Demonax, on 

molested, he must have given account of his cheerfulness : 

occasion to this by his beha- ou icuy^j, the latter replied, Hepc- 

viour ; he was banished from yfive, ohK kvOpatridiis, 
Italy on account of his abuse * He calls him (Z. c.) vir 

of the Emperor; in Greece, grams et constans, whom he 

besides his quarrels with the often visited in his hut before 

Eleans and his attacks (also the city, and whose lectures he 

mentioned by Philostratus, F. attended. 
Soph. ii. 1, 33) on Herodes 
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doctrines,^ and quotes a discourse of his, in which he Chap. 

says that a man should not avoid wickedness through ^- 

fear of punishment, but from love to the good ; and 

the wise man would do this even though his action 

remained hidden from gods and men ; but he who 

has not made so much progress in morals may still 

be restrained from wickedness by the thought that 

all wrong-doing comes to light in the end. We are 

acquainted, however, with no scientific achievement 

either of Peregrinus or his scholar Theagenes,^ or, Theagenes, 

indeed, of any of these later Cynics. The later 

But for the very reason that this Cynicism was ^V^^*- 
far more a mode of life than a scientific conviction, 
it was able to outlast the vicissitudes of the philo- 
sophic systems, and to maintain itself down to the 
latest periods of Greek philosophy. Even in the 
second half of the fourth century the Emperor 
Julian found occasion for those two discourses 
against the Cynics, which give us a picture so un- 
favourable, but at the same time probably not 
essentially untrue, of this school at that time.^ 

> Loc. cit. : Multa herole di- k^vos. Or. vii. : irpbs *HpdK\ciov 

cere eum utiliter et honeste art- KwiKhv, ir«s Kwurrdoy. For 

divimus. Cf . the same authority example, cf. Or. vii. 204, C. sq., 

for what foUows. 223 B sqq. Julian (p. 224 C.) 

2 This Cynic, whom Lucian mentions, besides Heraclius, as 

(c. 3 sqq. ; 7 ; 24 ; 30 sq. ; 36) Cynics of his time, Asclepiades, 

treats with the greatest ma- Serenianus; and Chytron. In 

lignity, is described by Galen, Or. vii. 19S a, he mentions 

Meth. Med. xiii. 15, vol. x. 909 Iphicles of Epirus, whose free- 

K. (as Bemays, p. 14 sqq., has spoken notions expressed before 

shown) as a philosopher of the Bmperor Yalentinian in the 

repute (5tA r^v Sdlov ritvdpc&irov) year 375 are related by Am- 

who gave lectures daily in Rome mian. Marc. xxx. 5, 8. A Cynic 

in the Gymnasium of Trajan. named Demetrius Chjrtras, who, 

* Or. vi. : €tj robs iirotSetJrouf in extreme old age, was tor- 
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Chap. Further traces of the recognition which Cynicism 
still found in this period axe to be met with both in 
heathen and Christian authors.^ About the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, Augustine tells us that all 
the schools of philosophy, except the Cynic, Peripa- 
tetic, and Platonic, had died out ; * and even in the 
first decade of the sixth century we find in Athens 
a Cynic ascetic, Sallustius.^ With the overthrow of 
heathenism this school, as such, naturally came to 



tured under Constantius on a avt Peripatetieos aut Platoni- 
political and religious charge, cos, M Oynieos qtiidem, qum 
but was finally set free, is men- eo8 vitcs qv/sdami delectat liber- 
tioned by Ammian. xix. 12, 12 ; tas atque licentia. Later on, 
another in Julian's time is Civ. D. xix. 19, he remarks that 
spoken of anonymously by if a philosopher goes over to 
David, ScM. in Ar. 14 a, 18. Christianity it is not required 

^ Bemays, I. c. p. 37, 99 sq.y that he should change his dress ; 
alludes in this connection to the Church does not trouble 
the panegyric which Themis- itself about the Cynic garb. An 
tins pronounced on Cynicism example of an Egyptian Cynic, 
and its founders in his dis- Maximus by name, who be- 
course on Virtue, especially pp. came a Christian in 370 A.D., 
444, 417 (preserved in the and retained his dress a long 
Syrian language, and translated time, is quoted by Bemays, 
into German by Gildemeister I. c, from Tillemont, M&moires, 
and Biicheler in the RJiein, ix. 2, 796 sqq. 
Mu8. vol. xxvii.) ; also the ' Damasc. V. Isidori^ 89-92, 
violent attack of Chrysostom 250 ; and at greater length 
(ffomil. 17, c. 2 ; Chrys. Opjf. ed. Suidas (mb voce), who has 
Migne, ii. 173) upon the phi- taken the first of his articles, 
losophers (clearly described as and probably also the second, 
Cynics) who left Antioch on from Damascius. That Sallus- 
the approach of danger, but tins, as is here observed, ex- 
who enjoyed, it would appear, aggerated the Cynic severity as 
a certain degree of reputation weil'd3the'iral(civiir\r6y€\oi6r€' 
among the inhabitants of that pov, is confirmed by Simplicius, 
city. in Epict. Mam. p. 90 H ; accord- 

2 Cicero, Acad. iii. 19, 42 : ing to whom he laid burning 
Itaque nv/nc phUosophos nan coals upon his leg to see how 
fere videmm, nisi ant Cynioos long he could endure it. 
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an end ; the only element which was peculiar to it, Chap. 
the Cynic mode of life, the Christian Church had ' 

long since appropriated in Monachism.^ 

* Julian, I. c. 224 A, already ktroraKriffrtd. ( « qui stscvlo re- 
compares the Cynics with the nunciaverunf) of the Christians. 
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Chap. 
XI. 

C. The 
Peripo' 
tetics of 



THE PERIPATETICS OF THE FIRST CENTURIES AFTER 

CHRIST. 

The direction taken by the Peripatetic school in 
the first century before Christ was maintained by it 
during the whole of its further existence.^ Those 
members of it with whom we are acquainted,^ 



* In regard to what follows, 
cf . Fabric. JBibl. Gr. iii. 458 nq^q^. ; 
Harl. ; Brandis and Zumpt in 
the treatises mentioned supra^ 
p. 112, I ; Prantl, Oesch. der 
Loqiky 545 iqq, 

* Our knowledge of the Peri- 
patetic school in this period is 
very imperfect. According to 
the writers named mpra^ pp. 113 
9qq.y we find, about the middle 
of the first Christian century, 
Alexander of -^gae, the in- 
structor of Nero (Suid. *AA€|. 
Aiy.\ from whom Simplicius, 
Categ. 3, a (Sohol. in Arist. 29, 
tf, 40) quotes observations out 
of a commentary on the Cate- 
gories, and Alex. Aphr. ap. 
Simpl. De Ccelo, Schol. 494, ft, 
28, from a commentary on the 
^ooks of the Heavens. (Kars- 
ten, 194, a, 6, here substitutes 
Aspasius for Alexander, whether 
by his own conjecture, or ac- 
cording to manuscripts, does 
not appear.) Ideler, Arist. Me^ 



teorol. i. xvi. gqq., believes we 
should perhaps attribute to 
Alexander the commentary on 
the' Meteorology, which has been 
handed down under the name of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
he seems to suppose that the 
Sosigenes whom Alexander men- 
tions as his teacher is the 
famous astronomer of the time 
of Caesar. We shall, however, 
find that Alexander the Aphro- 
disian had a Sosigenes for his 
teacher. Towards the end of 
the same century we encounter 
(ap. Plut. Qu. Conviv. ix. 6; 
14, 5) a Peripatetic named 
Menephylus, perhaps the 
head of the school in Athens, 
and ibid. Frat. Am. 16, p. 487, 
ApoUonius the Peripatetic, 
one of the * later philosophers,* 
who was praised for having as- 
sisted his brother Sotion to 
attain greater honour than 
himself. This may, perhaps, 
be ApoUonius the Alexandrian, 
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so far as we have any details concerning their Chap. 
writings, are mostly mentioned in connection with ' 



the first. 
from whom Simpliciiis,m65z^^^. taught, as Galen (i)^ 659^71. «». centuries 
Schol. in Arist. 63, ft, 3, quotes Morb. 8, vol. v. 42), in his four- qq^ 
a treatise on the Categories, teenth or fifteenth year, there- 
Sotion, another Peripatetic, fore in 145-6, B.C. had for his 
has already come before us in teacher a pupil of this philoso- 
phic. <^.6^r. 11. ii. 931,3 (H^fe^w/?. pher, who apparently was still 
181, 2), as author of the K4pas alive; andHerminus(ap.Simpl. 
'AfiaKdfias. This man I have De CaslOt Sohol. 494, ft, 31 sqq.^ 
there conjectured to be the quotes from him. Adrast us of 
same from whom Alex. Aphr. Aphrodisias (David, Schol. in 
Top. 213, apparently out of a -^.r. 30, «, 9 ; iL;w». i. c. 32, ft, 36 ; 
commentary on the Tojnoa, and Simpl. Categ. 4, 7, 1. 0. 45 ; Ach. 
Simpl. Categ. 41, 7, Schol. in Tat. Isag.c. 16, 19, p. 136,139), 
Ar. 61, a, 22, from a commentary who is named together with him 
on the Categoriegf quotes one or (Galen, Be Lihr. Propr. c. 1 1 ; 
two unimportant and erroneous vol. xix. 42 sg, ; Porph. V. Plot. 
observations. His compila- 14) was probably not far re- 
tion seems to be referred to moved in point of time ; this 
by Pliny, Hist. Nat. Prof. 24. appears partly from the above 
In this case Sotion must pro- juxtaposition, but more espe- 
bably have lived in the middle cially from the use made of 
of the first century, which him by Theo Smymaeus (iw/^-a, 
would harmonise well with the p, 309, 4) ; for Theo was a con- 
theory that he was the author temporary of Hadrian {infra^ 
of the At<JKA.6ioi IX€7xot, and p. 335). If, however, he is 
the brother of ApoUonius men- the author of a commentary on 
tioned by Plutarch. His own the Ethics of Aristotle and 
brother L a m p ri a s is also Theophrastus {Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 
described by Plutarch, Q\i. Conv. 855) mentioned ap. Athen. xv. 
ii. 2, 2 ; cf. i. 8. 3, as a Peripa- 673, c (where our text has 
tetic ; he likewise describes his "A^paffrov) he may have been 
friend the grammarian from still alive in the time of Anto- 
Egypt (Qu.Conv. i. 9, 1,1 ; viii. ninus Pius. Arist ocles, the 
8, 2, 1), Theo (videy concerning rhetorician of Pergamus, is 
hinitBeFac. LwicPf 25 f 13 sq.) Be placed by Suidas (sub voce) 
Ei. 6 ; Pyth. Ora^c. 3 sq.^ as a under Trajan and Hadrian : 
man of Peripatetic tendencies, according to Philostratus, F. 
On the other hand, Favonius, Soph. ii. 3, he was a contempo- 
who is spoken of I. c. viii. 10, 2, rary of Herodes Atticus, there- 
1, as daifiovK&raros * kpiffroreKovs fore somewhat earlier, but had 
ipacr^s is probably only the only occupied himself with the 
well-known Platonist, whom Peripatetic philosophy in his 
we shall discuss later on. In youth. What Synes. Bio, p. 12 
the second half of the second E, says of Aristocles' desertion 
century Aspasius must have of philosophy for Rhetoric must 
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XL 

Commen- 
tators of 
Aristotle's 
works. 



commentaries on Aristotle's works, and among 
these his logical books seem chiefly to have occupied 



apply to him and not to the 
Messenian. About 140-150 A.D. 
lived Claudius Severus, the 
teacher of Marcus Aurelius 
(Capitol. Ant. Philos. 8 ; cf . 
Galen, De Prfsnnt. c. 2, vol. 
xiv. 613), and Agathocles 
and Kufinus, mentioned by 
Lucian, Demon. 29, 64 ; at the 
same time and later Hermi- 
nus, according to Alexander, 
Aphr. ap. Simpl. De Ccelo. Schol. 
494, &, 31 sqq.t the teacher of 
this Peripatetic, and, as it would 
seem, the disciple of Aspasius, 
apparently the same that Lu- 
cian, Demon. 56, calls a man of 
bad character (concerning the 
Categories, which, according to 
this passage, Herminus con- 
stantly had in his, mouth, Alex- 
ander the teacher had written 
a commentary much in use). 
Contemporary with him is 
E u d e m u s , an acquaintance of 
Galen's, who was treated in an 
illness by that physician in 165 
B.C. at Rome in his 63rd year 
(Galen, De Prcenot. c. 2 aq. vol. 
xiv. 605-61 9 ; et pass. Vide the 
Index). Likewise the Cleo- 
demus of Lucian {Phllops. 6 
sqq. ; Symp. 6, 15) must have 
lived at this date But he is 
evidently an imaginary person. 
A contemporary of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180) is Alex- 
ander of Damascus, whom 
Galen describes {De Prcenot. c. 
5; De Anatnm. Administr.i. I, 
vol. xiv. 627 sq. ; ii. 218) as the 
teacher of the Consul Flavins 
Boethus (who is also named 
in vol. xiv. 612, and De Libr. 
Projpr, l,*vol. xix. 15 sq.\ and 



as public teacher of the Peri- 
patetic philosophy in Athens ; 
besides Paulus the Prefect 
(Z. c. xiv. 612) and Premi- 
genes of Mytilene (Galen, 
Sanit. tu. v. 11;. vol. vi. 365, 
367). Under the same emperor 
and his successor Commodus 
must be placed the teachers 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristocles of Messene {vide 
ir*frd) and Sosigenes. That 
Alexander was instructed by the 
latter, we learn not only from 
\!L\xns>^i{Meteorol. 116, 1, c, and 
from Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxiii. &, 
Solwl. in Ar. 158, J, 28), but also 
from the editor of his com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, 
p. 432, 12; Bon. 741, J, 48 Bk.; 
and from Themist. De An. p. 
112 Sp., who quotes his third 
book, vcpL o;|/€«y. The statement 
(Ps. Alex. Metaph. 636, 21(797, &, 
6 Bekk.) : Strrepos yap ^wffiyevTfS 
'AA.6|<£v5pou T<^ xP'^^Vy is either 
a mistake of the epitomist or 
a clerical error. Under Septi- 
mus Severus, and (as Zumpt 
shows, I. c. p. 98) between 198 
and 211,Alexander of Aphro- 
disias was made the head of 
the Peripatetic school in Athens 
(supra, p. 192, 1). He, and not 
some otherwise unknown Peri- 
patetic called Aristotle, is 
meant in the words v€<&Tfpos 
*Api(rroT4\7}s 6 i^rjyqT^s rod 
<pi\o(r6<pov *Apt(rTor€\ovs, Syrian 
i7i Metaph. xiii. 3 {Sohol. in Ar. 
889, by 11), as is proved not 
only by the passage itself, but 
by a comparison of it with 
Alex. Metaph. 715, 18 sqq. 
Likewise, as David remarks in 
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the attention of these commentators. But what we Chap. 
are told in this respect about the Peripatetics of the ' 

Cat. Schol. 28, a, 21, Alexander Or. 6, 17, would indeed agree 
was named Aristotle, otov Sew- with his sceptical bearing to^ 
repov 6vra *Apt(rroT4\riv. Be- ward soothsaying. More defi- 
sides these Peripatetics, whose nite signs are wanting, how- 
dates may be at least approxi- ever, that Diogenianus was 
mately fixed, a good many described by Plutarch as a 
others are named, of whom we Peripatetic. Enarmostus, 
can scarcely say more than that whom Aspasius blames (ap. 
they must belong to the first Alex, in Metaph. 44, 23 ; Bon. 
two centuries after Christ. 552, &, 29, Bekk.) because 
Among these is Archaicus Eudorus and he had altered a 
(erroneously regarded by Fa- reading in the Metaphysics^ 
hiic. Biblioth. Or. iii. 536, Harl. was also probably living in the 
as a Stoic), from whom Stobaeus first century. The philosophers 
{^Cat. Schol. 61, a^ 22; 66, a^ quoted by Alex. K"^, Be An. 
42 ; &, 35 ; 73, J, 20 ; 74, J, 31) 154, &, o\ Socrates (prob- 
quotes observations on the ably the Bithynian Peripatetic 
CategorieSy doubtless from a named in Diog. ii. 47); Vir- 
commentary on that work; in ginius Rufus, and perhaps 
the first of these passages he also Polyzelus Q. c. 162, J, 
distinguishes Archaicus and note); Ptolemy, concerning 
Sotion as disciples of the an- whom cf . Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 54 ; 
cient commentators — Androni- A r t e m o n , the collector of Aris- 
cus, Boethus, &c. Perhaps Ar- totelian Letters {Ihid. II. ii. 
chaicus is the same person 562), who is probably older than 
mentioned as the author of a Andronicus; Nicander, who, 
work on ethics in Diog. vi. 99. according to Suidas (Alcxpiay), 
Also the following : D e m e - wrote about the disciples of 
trius of Byzantium (Diog. V. Aristotle; Strato, the Alex- 
83), if he is not the other De- andrian Peripatetic (Diog. v. 
metrius named «?*j9rfl,p. 124, 1; 61 ; in Tertullian, Be An. 15, 
Diogenianus, from whom it is not this Strato, but the 
Eusebius (iV. Ev. iv. 3 ; vi. 8) pupil of Erasistratus, also 
quotes long fragments directed named by Diogenes, who is in- 
against Chrysippus' doctrines of tended). Concerning the two 
I?ophecy and Destiny, perhaps last-named philosophers, it is 
from a treatise irepi uixapfi€vii\s ; not certain whether they lived 
he may be the same person as before or after the Christian 
Diogenianus of Pergamos, who era; Julianus, of Tralles, 
appears as one of the speakers whose theory of the movement 
in Plutarch, Be Pyth. Oracvlis. of the heavens by the Platonic 
Qu. Conv. vii. 7, 8; viii. 1, 2 ; world-soul is discussed by Alex, 
at any rate, what is put into Aphr. ap. Simpl. Be CcelOf 169, 
his mouth has nothing to con- J, 42; <S^W.491,ft,43. Whether 
tradict this theory, and Pyth. he was a Peripatetic or a Pla 

X 2 
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Chap, first century ^ is very unimportant. In the second 
' century we hear of several works of Aspasius : ^ Com- 

Aspasivs. mentaries on the Categories,^ on the treatise irspl 
ipfjbrjvsia9y^. on the ^ Physics,' * the Books about the 
Heavens,^ and the ^ Metaphysics ; ' ^ but though he 
seems ^ to have carefully expounded the writings of 
Aristotle, and especially to have paid attention to the 
various readings, nothing has been handed down of 
his that indicates any independent investigation of 
philosophic questions. We have more precise infor- 

Adrastus. mation concerning Adrastus.® From his treatise on 
the arrangem-ent of the Aristotelian works,^ there 
are quoted observations on their order, titles, 
and genuineness.^® A commentary on the Categories 



tonist, and whether this quota- 
tion refers to a commentary on 
the Books on the Heavens, or to 
a commentary on the TimtmiSi 
cannot be discovered from the 
passage. 

* Alexander of ^gae and 
Sotion, vide s^ipra^ p. 304, 2. 

* Galen, De lAhr, Pi^opr. c. 
11 ; vol. xix, 42 sq. 

* Boet. De Interpret, cf . In- 
dex to the edition of Meister. 
Boethus repeatedly expresses 
much dissatisfaction (ii. p. 41, 
14 ; 87, 17 Meis.) with his inter- 
pretations. 

* Simpl. Phys. 28, J; 96, a, 
h ; 99, h ; 127, a, h ; 130, a ; 
132, J; 133, «; 135, a; 138, J; 
151, a ; 168, h ; 172, a ; 178, a ; 
192, h ; 199, a ; 214, a ; 219, a; 
222, a ; 223, 1 ; 239, a, b. 

» Simpl. De Caelo, 194, a, 6 ; 
23 ; 240, a, 44 ; Karst. Schol. in 
Aristidi, J, 31; 513, &, 10. 

* Alex. Metaph, 31, 23 ; 44, 



23 ; 340, 10 ; Bon. 543, a, 31 ; 
552, J, 29 ; 704, J, 11 Bekk. 

^ The Scholia on the four 
first books and parts of the 
seventh and ninth books of the 
Nicomaohean Mhi^js^which Hase 
has' published in the German 
Classical Journal^ vols, xxviii. 
and xxix., claim to be extracted 
from a commentary of Aspasius ; 
but they are otherwise of no 
great value. 

* Concerning him vide Martin 
on Theo. Smyrn. Astronomia, 
p. 74 sq. 

\ous (Tvyy pafifjLdrav (Simpl. Phys. 
1, J; Cateff. 4, (. The designa- 
tion is less specific of Categ. 4, 
7 : IT. T(£|. Tijy 'AptffT. i^iKoffo^ias). 
" According to Simpl. Categ. 
4, 7, he wished to place the 
Categories (of which I. c, 4, f, 
cf. ISchol. in Arist. 33, h, 30; 
39, a, 19 ; 142, b, 38, he mentions 
a second recension) before all 
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is also mentioned,* and from a commentary on the Chap. 
Physics, Simplicius ^ gives us a detailed statement ' 

concerning the conceptions of substance and of 
essential and accidental quality, which .well ex^ 
plains the Aristotelian definitions and expressions. 
He also perhaps wrote on the ethics of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus.* If we add to this all that we 
are told concerning his mathematical knowledge^ 
his writings on harmony and astronomy, and his 
Commentary on the Timseus, and what has been 
preserved of these writings,* we must allow that 

the other writings of Aristotle, plicius, however, does not seera 
and next to them the T(?^WJ«; and to have had the commentary 
he, therefore, like some others, itself, which he never quotes, 
entitled the Categories : vph in his possession, but to have 
riiv r6iroov (Anon. Sehol. 32, J, borrowed the passage from Por- 
36, whose account is to be pre- phyry, who, as he observes, 
ferred to that of David, I. e. 30, had mentioned it. The extract 
«, 8, as David, or perhaps his from Adrastus probably refers 
transcriber, evidently confuses to the words : ow5c \4y€rai Sirep 
the statements of Adrastus t^ cufifitPriKSs. 
and the pseudo-Archytus). In • Cf. supra, p. 306 sq. and 
the same treatise he had men- Phil, d. Or. II. ii. 855. 
tioned forty books of the * He is described as a mathe- 
Analytics, of which only four matician by Claudian Mamert. 
are genuine (PAiZ rf. 6^. II. ii. 70, De Statu An. i. 25, if the 
1), and expressed his opinion Adrastus he mentions is the 
on the title of the Physics and same person. From his corn- 
its principal divisions (Simpl. mentary on the Thruetcs, Por- 
Phys. lyb;2, a; cf . Phil. d. Gr, phyry (in Ptol. Harm. ; Wallis, 
II. ii. 86). 0pp. iii. 270) quotes a defini- 

* Gralen, Lihr, Propr. 11 ; xix. tion on Consonance. His Har- 

4:2 sq. wk?#y, in three books, still exists 

2 Phys. 26, b. That this di&- in MS. (Fabr. Bihl. Or. iii. 

cussion is taken from a com- 459, 653). From the first of 

mentary on the Physics is clear these books, the quotation ap. 

from the words with which Procl. in Tim. 192, C ; 127, C ; 

Simplicius introduces it : d dh 198, E ; and probably also ap. 

''Adpaa'Tos Pov\6fi€vos BriKwcai Ach. Tat. c. 19, p. 136 (80), are 

T^ ' Bv€p %y * (ap. A7'isi. Phys. i. doubtless taken ; a treatise on 

3 ; 186, tty 33) vapi^riXOfy fikv the Sun is mentioned by Ach, 

6\iyoy rwvirpoK€i]UL€V(ov, &CC. Sim- Tat. c. 19, p. 139 (82). Lastly, 
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Chap, the praise accorded by Simplicius to this Peri- 
• patetic ^ is entirely justified. But he nevertheless 
seems to have deserved it rather for his faithful 
transmission and intelligent elucidation of Aristotle's 
doctrines than for any new and original enquiries. 
As in the isolated definitions which have been 
handed down as his he almost entirely follows 
Aristotle, so in his general view of the universe and 
of God, he is allied with him. The universe, the 
construction of which he describes according to the 
pattern of Aristotle,^ is formed by the highest 
essential nature for the best, and is moved thereby 
in the manner belonging to it, namely, in a circle. 
A consequence of the contrast between the terres- 
trial elements and the various influences which the 
planetary spheres in the multiplicity of their move- 
ments exercise upon them, is the change in our 
world ; ^ but in saying this, Adrastus expressly 
guards himself against the opinion that the heavenly 
bodies are created for the sake of that which is 
meaner and perishable ; they have, on the contrary, 
their end in themselves, and their influence on the 
earth is only an effect of natural necessity.* All 

Martin has shown (I. c.^ that hiffiths, i.v^p rSov yvrio'luv'n.fpiTa- 

the greatest part of Theo's rririKay yryov^s. 

astronomy is borrowed from a * 7t<i^the dissertations on the 

treatise of Adrastus ; and that spherical form of the universe 

this is the commentary on the and of the earth, the place of 

Timanis is proved by Hiller, the earth in the centre of the 

Rhein. Mus. N. F. xxvi. 582 whole, the smallness of the 

gqq. The same writer shows earth in comparison with the 

that Chalcidius has adopted a whole, in Theo Smym, Astron. 

great deal from this commentary c. 1-4. 

into his own. ■ L. c. c. 22. 

* Cat, 4, 7: *'A5p. b *A<t>pO' * L, 0. Beneath the mooii 
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this is Aristotelian. Adrastus sought likewise to Cfap. 
maintain in principle the Aristotelian theory of the 
spheres, which he connected by means of ingenious 
modifications with the theories of later astronomers.^ 
He therefore seems, irrespective of his mathematical 
and other learning, to have been merely a skilful 
expounder and defender of the Aristotelian theories. 
Not even as much as this can be said of Herminus. 

reigns change, generation, and tends from the upper to the 
destruction : TotJrwi/ 8^, ^<t\v lower limit of a hollow sphere, 
(Adrastus), airia rh vXay^fieva concentric with that of the fixed 
TUfv hrrpofv. ravra 5c \4yoi ris stars. This sphere turns from 
tiv, ovx &s rSav rifjuoyrefxov Kal east to west in the direction of 
Oclav Ko). dXSleou aytvirfirav re the ecliptic, but more slowly 
Kol a^ddprtov evcKU rav ikar- than the sphere of the fixed 
t6vo9v Kal dvriT&v Koi ijriicfjpav stars (or perhaps also, says 
TefpvKdruVf dAA* &s iKelvuv fihv Adrastus, it is drawn round in 
dicL rh KdKKuTTov koX Hpurrov Kal this direction by the sphere of 
fiaKapi^rarov &€l oStws ix^^'''^^* fixed stars, while its own motion 
tS>v bh ivravBa Karit crvjuL^efiriKhs is from west to east) ; at the 
ixehois iirofievwv. The circular same time the sphere which 
movement of the universe pre- holds the planet, corresponding 
supposed a central point at with the Epicycles of Hippar- 
rest, and therefore an element chus, moves itself within the 
the natural motion of which hollow sphere, so that the 
was towards the centre ; but planet describes a circle the 
then there must also be one diameter of which extends 
the motion of which was to- from a point on the outer 
wards the circumference, and boundary of the hoUow plane- 
also elements lying between tary sphere to the opposite 
the two. These elements are point on its inner boundary, 
in their nature changeable ; the centre of which, therefore, 
their variation is really occa- is distant from that of the con- 
sioned by that of the seasons, centric spheres as far as the 
which is, on the other hand, radius of the sphere bearing 
conditioned by the changing the planet. Adrastus had, there- 
position of the planets, espe- fore, in his theory taken ac- 
cially of the sun and moon (cf . count of the hypothesis of 
Phil. d.Gr. II. ii. 440, 468 9q, eccentrics. The theory, apart 
' In Theo, c. 32, with which from its other deficiencies, 
cf. c. 18, and Martin, p. 117 «^. would only explain the ap- 
Adrastus here assumes that parent revolution of the sun 
each planet is fastened to the and moon, as Martin observes, 
surface of a globe, which ex- p. 119. 
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Chap. What we are told of his commentaries on the logical 
writings of Aristotle ^ is sometimes unimportant, 



Herminus. ^^'^ sometimes displays an external and formalistic 
treatment of logical questions, with much misunder- 
standing of the Aristotelian propositions.^ He de- 
rives the infinity of the motion of the heavens 

• Among these the commen- Z. 22 ; David, Sc7u)l. 28, 5, 14). 

tary on the Categories is most He leaves it undecided whether 

commonly quoted ; vide the there are only so many highest 

following note and Simpl. in kinds as Aristotelian Categories 

Categ. Schol.inArigt.AQya^n'y (Simpl. Schol. 47, *, 11 sqq.). 

42, dJ, 13 ; 46, a, 30 ; J, 15 (14, It is observed Be Interpret. 1 

5 Basil.) 47, &, 1; 56, J, 39, that the psychic processes desig- 

and p. 3, € Bas. ; Porph. ^1^7. nated by words are the same in 

33, «, Schol. 58, ft, 16. Also all ; but Herminus would not 

the commentary on the treatise admit this, because in that case 

IT. ^ZpyL-qviias ; Boet. De Inter- it would not be possible to 

pret. (cf. the Index of the take the same expression in 

edition of Meiser) ; Ammon. different senses. He, therefore, 

De Interpret, 43, a, Schol. 106, I. c. 16, a^ 6, instead of rahrk 

hy 6. Also the following note, ifa<n vaB^^jxarra, ^vx^lSy reads 

I. 0. and ap. Alex. Anal. Pri. *TaGTa* (Boet. Be Interpret. 

28, ft, concerning his commen- ii. p. 39, 25 sqq. ; Meis. Schol. 

tary on the Analytics; and 101, ft ; Ammon. De Inter' 

Alex. Top. 271, 274, m, in the pret.2\,a\ Schol. 101, ft, 6). In 

Topica. regard to the so-called infinite 

2 Prantl, Oesch. d. Log. i. 546 propositions, he distinguished 
sqq. JThe substance of the quo* three cases : the predicate or 
tations from Herminus's Logic the subject, or both, might be 
is as follows. The treatise on infinite notions (negatively ex- 
the Categories, which he con- pressed) ; but he erroneously 
sidered as the foundation of compared not merely the first 
Dialectic, and, therefore, with class, but also the second and 
Adrastus entitled irph t«v tcJito)*' third, with the corresponding 
(David, Schol. in Arist. 81, ft, negative judgments (Boet. p. 
25, according to whom he thus 275 M). He instituted a fruit- 
explained the precedence of the less enquiry concerning Anal. 
doctrine of opposites, Categ. Pri. 26, ft, 37, as to which con- 
c 10), treats neither in an onto- ception in syllogisms of the 
logical manner of the highest second figure was the primary 
kinds of the Eeal, nor merely and which the subordinate 
of the parts of discourse, but conception (Alex. Anal. Pri. 
of the designations proper for 23, ft, m ; Schol. 153, ft, 27 ; 
each class of the Eeal (Porph. Prantl, 555 sq^. 
H^y- 4, ft ; Schol, 31, ft ; cf. I. c. 
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not from the operation of the first moving principle Chap. 
but from the soul inherent in them ; ^ a devia- _ 



tion from Aristotle and an approximation to the 
Platonic doctrine which Alexander had already 
contradicted.^ From the commentary of Achaicus Achaieus, 
on the Categories very little has been handed 
down to us, and that little is unimportant.^ Nor 
has much been preserved of Sosigenes' logical Sosigenes, 
writings ; * but we get a very favourable idea ^ of 
his mathematical knowledge and the care with 
which he applied it to the elucidation of Aristotle, 
from his commentary and criticism of the Aristo- 
telian theory of the spheres.® In regard to philo- 
sophy, however, the most considerable of these 

* Simpl. Be Casio, ScJiol. 491, could not decide. An observa- 
&, 45 (169, &, 45 K.), according tion on Analyt. Pr, i. 9 is given 
to a statement of Alexander, by Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxii. h, 
which, however, seems to have Schol. 158, h 28, after Alexander, 
referred not to a commentary, * Ap. Simpl. Be Ccelo, Schol, 
but to the discourses of Her- 498, a, 45 ; 500, a, 40 ; 604, ft, 
minus ; as in ?. c. p. 494, &, 31 41 (219, «, 39 ; 223, a, 29 ; 228, 
sqq., an utterance of Herminus J, 15 K.)» where Simplicius 
concerning a reading of As- seems to follow Sosigenes, not 
pasius is also quoted from his merely in that wherein he ex- 
discourses, pressly appeals to him, but 

2 We shall find, however, that throughout. Cf. ps.-Alex. Me' 

this opposition did not extend taph. 677, 25 stqq. ; Bon. (807, a, 

to the theory of a particular 29 Br.), who also names Sosi- 

soul in the heaven of fixed genes at the conclusion of his 

stars. discussion. 

* The passages relating to « Such enquiries concerning 
this are given infra, p. 327. mathematics and natural science 

* From a commentary on were contained in the trea- 
the Categories, Porphyry, ^l^ty- *ise of Sosigenes, irepl t{\f/6<wj, 
2, h {Schol. 31, J), and after from the third book of which 
him Dexipp. in Categ. p. 7, 20 Themistius {Phy9. 79, a) takes 
sqq. Speng. gives his reflections something concerning the 
on the question whether the shining of many bodies in the 
\€y6fi€vov is a <pMv^ or a vpayfia dark ; and Alexander {Meteo7'oL 
or a vdrifxa, on which, however, he 1 1 6, a ) quotes some observations 
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Chap, younger Peripatetics are Aristocles and Alexander 
' of Aphrodisias ; for they alone have left us discus- 
sions which, starting from the details of logic and 
physics, proceed to enquiries aflPecting the whole 
theory of the universe. 
Aristocles Aristocles of Messene, in Sicily,^ the teacher of 

essen^. Alexander of Aphrodisias,^ is chiefly known to us. 
from the fragments of an historical work of his 



from the eighth hook concern- 
ing the halo round the sun and 
moon. 

* Suid. 'AfMtTTOKA.. 

* That he was so, is asserted 
in the older texts of Simplioius 
(that retranslated from the 
Latin), De CoeU^ p. 34, h ; and 
Karsten, p. 69, i, 25, has fol- 
lowed it. But in the collection 
of Academic 8c1u>liay 477, «, 30, 
we read, on the contrary : & 
*A\4^ikydpo5f &s (priffly Karh rhy 
avTov SiddcKoKou *hpi<rror4\iiiv, 
alsoap. OyriW. c.Jtilian. ii. 61, D : 
7p(i^ei roiwv *Ax4^aySpQS d *Apt(r- 
ror€\ovs fiaBriT^s, and similarly 
in Alex. Be An. 144, a, sq. (vide 
infraj p. 316, 4), according to the 
printed text Aristotle is named 
as the teacher of Alexander. 
Nevertheless, there is every 
reason to suppose that the older 
text of Simplicius \s right, and 
not that of the Academy ; and 
that even in the two other pas- 
sages *Api(rroK\4ovs is to be read, 
and not 'ApiffroreXovs. For (1) 
there is no trace of any Peripa- 
tetic called Aristotle, who, ac- 
cording to the dates, could have 
been the teacher of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias ; that the supposed 
mention of him in Syrian comes 
to nothing, has been observed 



supra, p. 307 ; and (2) it ia 
highly improbable that a tran- 
scriber should have changed the 
universally known name of Aris- 
totle for the unknown name of 
Aristocles, whereas the converse 
might very easily happen, and 
has often happened. For ex- 
ample, Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Or. 
ii. 179 ; iv. 330, shows that, ap. 
ps.-Plut. Parallel, 29, p. 312; 
and Apostol. xiv. 70, we find 
*Api<rTor4\.rif j whereas Stobaeus, 
Floril. 64, 37, and Arsen. p 385, 
give correctly *Api(rroK\Tis (the 
historian of Bhodes). Simi- 
larly, the Scholiasts on Pindar, 
Olymp, vii. 66, fluctuate be- 
tween the two names, of which 
that of Aristocles only is cor- 
rect. According to Hoche, 
Prcef. ii, two manuscripts have 
*Api(rTor4\ris instead of 'Apurro' 
KXijs, and in Boet. De Interpr. 
ii. Meiser (p. 66, 2) was the 
first to correct the statement 
of the Basel edition (p. 309, m) 
that Plato was at first called 
Aristotle. On the other hand, 
in the various cases where 
Rose, Arist. Psetidepigr. 616 «^., 
assumes the same mistake, the 
matter is very questionable, as 
Heitz shows (Verier. JSohr. d, 
Arist, 295). 
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preserved by Eusebius ; * and these contain, as Chap, 
might be expected in a work of the kind, no original ' 

enquiries into philosophy. Aristocles criticises and 
combats the doctrines of other schools — the Eleatics 
and the Sceptics, the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans, 
and even the materialism of the Stoics ; while, on 
the other hand, he defends Aristotle against many 
charges ; ^ the whole work must have contained a 
complete critical review of the systems of the Greek 
philosophers. The language of this Peripatetic con- 
cerning Plato is nevertheless remarkable. He calls 
him a genuine and perfect philosopher, and, as well 
as we can judge from the scanty excerpts in our 
possession, in expounding his doctrine, himself 
agrees with it.^ He seems to assume that the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy in the main 
coincide, a statement at that period more fre- 
quently to be met with in the Platonic school. 
But Aristocles also combines the Peripatetic doc- 
trine with the Stoic, in a manner which shows 
that the author of the treatise on the universe was 
not alone in this tendency. In a remarkable pas- 
sage from Alexander of Aphrodisias,^ we are told 

* PrcBp. Ev, xi. 3 ; xiv. 17- I, <?., and Sohol, 16. Suidas 

21 ; XV. 2, 14. The title of this further names a work on Ethics 

work is, according to Bus. xi. by him in nine books. What 

2, 5 : irepX (pvaioXoylaSj accord- he elsewhere ascribes to him 

ing to Id. xiv. 17, 1 ; xv. 2 ; seems to belong partly to Aris- 

14 ; Suid. *Api(rroK\. : irepl <f>t\o- tocles of Pergamos and partly 

<ro<pias. In Eusebius {I. o.) there to the Rhodian. 
are quotations from the seventh * Cf . Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 8 ; 37, 

and eighth books of this work ; 2 ; 43, 3. 

in Suid. ^o^ddas from the sixth • Eus. xi. 3, 1 : on the other 

book. The 94Ka fiifi\ia ir. ^(\o- hand, § 2 relates to Socrates. 
aro^ias are mentioned by PMlop. * This passage is found in tb/^ 
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Chap. 
XI. 



that in order to escape from the difficulties of the 
Aristotelian doctrine respecting the reason which 
comes to man from without, Aristotle set up the 
following theory. The divine reason, he says, is in 
all things, even in terrestrial bodies, and is con- 
stantly working in the manner proper to it. From 
its operation in things arises not only the rational 
capacity in man, but also all union and division of 
substances, and therefore the whole conformation of 
the universe whether it affects this immediately, 
for itself alone, or in combination with the in- 
fluences of the heavenly bodies, or whether nature 
originates primarily from those influences, and de- 
termines all things in combination with vovs. If, 
then, this activity of vovs^ in itself universal, finds 
in any particular body an organ adapted to it, vom 
works in this body as its inherent intelligence, and 



second book irepX ^vx^s, p. 144, 
a ; 145, a, and, in my opinion, 
must have been derived from 
Alexander even if Torstrik 
(Arist. Be Ann. p. 186) is right 
in asserting that the second 
book, irepi ^vxnsj was not writ- 
ten by him; for even in that 
case it could only be the re- 
eJiauffee of the second half of 
Alexander's work. Torstrik, 
however, has given no reasons 
for his judgment, and it does 
not seem to me justified. After 
Alexander has here treated of 
the passive and active intelli- 
gence in the sense of Aristotle, 
he thus continues, according to 
our printed text : iJKovffa 8e irepl 
vov Bvpadev iraph 'Apiffrorfkovs 
t difffuadfiTiy. If these words 



seem strange in themselves, 
our doubts are increased by 
what follows, and especially by 
p. 145 a, whether the exposi- 
tion which they introduce 
should be ascribed to Aristotle 
and not to a teacher of Alexan- 
der, who took them from his 
mouth, though not himself 
agreeing with them. That this 
teacher can be no other than 
Aristocles, and that conse- 
quently *Apt<rTOK\4ovs should be 
substituted for *Api(rroT€\ov5 
has already been shown (p. 314, 
2). Brandis (^Gesch. der Erv- 
twickelung der Grieehischen 
Pkilos. ii. 268) declares himself 
in agreement with the observa- 
tions on this subject in my first 
edition. 
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there arises an individual intellectual activity. This Chap. 

capability for the reception of vovs is, as Aristotle L^ 

believes, conditioned by the material constitution of 
bodies, and depends especially on the question 
whether they have in them more or less fire. The 
corporeal mixture which affords an organ for active 
intelligence is named potential intelligence, and 
the operation of the active divine intelligence upon 
the potential human intelligence, whereby the latter 
is raised to actuality, and individual thought is 
realised, consists only in this : that the all-pervad- 
ing activity of the divine vovs manifests itself in a 
special manner in particular bodies." Alexander 
himself observes respecting these theories of his 
master, which he seeks to reconcile with the Aristo- 
telian text,^ that they have considerable aflSnity 
with the Stoic doctrine ; ^ nor can we conceal from 
ourselves that vovs working in the whole corporeal 
world, and especially in the fiery element, closely 
approximates to the Stoic reason of the world, which 
is at the same time the primeval fire and, as such, the 
artistic and shaping force of nature. As the Hera- 
clitean hylozoism was rendered more fruitful at the 
appearance of the Stoic system by the doctrine of 
Aristotle concerning vovs^ so now we see that doc- 
trine in the Peripatetic school itself, even in so 
distinguished a representative as Aristocles, entering 

. * Zoo. oit. Hit h, Med. • Zoc. cit. 145, a: ivriirrir- 

' Loc. cit. : Kal r^v \(^iv Be ruv id6K€i (xoi r6re no^rois, rhv 

r^v iv ry rpir^ ir€pl ^vxvs toxh vovv koL iv roTs fpavXardrois thai 

rots irpoaoiKovv ^-eiovy) $\(y€ Bilov 6vTa, &s roTs airh rrjs ffroas 
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Alexander 
of Aphro- 
dinas, 
called tJte 
Commen- 
tator and 



into a combination with the Stoic theory of the 
universe, which prepares the way for the later 
union of these systems in Neo-Platonism.* 

The Aristotelian doctrine of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias is purer and stricter.^ This vigorous Peripa- 
tetic, celebrated by posterity under the distinguished 
names of the Commentator and the Second Aristotle,^ 



* Cf. iup. p. 137 sq. How 
far Aristocles was from being 
the only philosopher of that 
period who intermingled Aris- 
totelian with Stoic theology is 
also shown by an utterance of 
his contemporary Athenagoras. 
This apologist, who was so well 
acquainted with Greek philo- 
sophy, says {Sujyplic. c. 5, p. 
22 P.) of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics : cVa 6.yovres oiovd 
C<^ov crvvdcTOv ix yj/uxv^ 'co^ ^^- 
fioTos ffvveari\K6Ta \4yovaL rhv 
dfhvy ffufia /iev auToG rh aiddptov 
vofil^ovTCSy rovs t€ ir\avai^4vovs 
aa-repas Koi r^v <r<l>aipav tuv 
awKauau Kivovfieva KVK\o(l>opriTi- 
KwSy ^vxh^ 5^ rhv dvl rfj Kivfjcet 
rov ffco/jLaros \6yov, avrhu fihu ov 
KLVovfxevov aXriov 5e t^s roirov 
Kivfiaeoos yivSfifvov. If this does 
not precisely correspond with 
the conception of Aristocles, 
the Deity is here treated in a 
ytoic manner, as the world- 
soul ; only that the body of the 
world- soul is formed not by all 
parts of the world, but merely 
by the heavenly spheres. But 
Alexander himself did not 
(with Aristotle) place the seat 
of Deity outside the furthest 
sphere, but in it (vide in/ray 
p. 329, 1). 

2 Concerning Alexander's per- 
sonal history nothing has come 



down to us. His date can be 
fixed by the statement in Be 
FatOi mentioned sup. p. 304, 2. 
From his native city, Aphro- 
disias (not Aphrodisium, cf. 
Ammon. De Interpret. 12, h\ 
81, d^; 161, J; Simpl. De Cado. 
168, h\ 28 K), his invariable 
surname is *A^po8i(rt€irs (he de- 
scribes himself in Metaph. 501, 
8 ; Bon. 768, a ; 20, Br. 132, by 
the predicates Icxvhs ipi\6(ro<f>os 
\€VKh5 *A<ppoBt(n€h5) ; but which 
Aphrodisias is thereby meant 
does not appear. Concerning 
his writings, vide Fabric. Bibl. 
Or, v. 660 sqq. and the passages 
there quoted. 

' Cf . Syrian and David in the 
passages quoted p. 307, w.; Simpl. 
De An. 13, J: b rod *ApnrT0T4' 
\ovs i^riyriT^s *AA.6|. ; Themist. 
De An. di, a: 6 i^riynr^s 'AAe|. ; 
Philop. Gfen. et Corr. 15, a ^ 
48, a ; 50, & ; Ammon. De In- 
terpr. 32, J : 6 *A(l)podi<ri€hs i^rf- 
yVT'fis. He is also called 6 i^ri- 
yriT^js simply ; e.g., as Olympio- 
dor. Meteorol. 59, a ; ii. 167, Id. 
On the other hand, by the i^ri- 
ynr^s spoken of (ibid. 12, a ; 
i. 185 Id.), who makes some 
remark on Alexander's com- 
mentary, a far earlier man is 
meant, a teacher of the author, 
as we see from the mode of 
quotation, I^tj (not <prj(rlv). We 
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has unquestionably won for himself great merit by Chap. 
his commentary on the Aristotelian works, a great 



portion of which he has furnished with detailed ex- the Se- 
planations,^ carefully entering into the words as <\ondAru' 



cannot, therefore, infer from 
this passage that the commen- 
tator on the Meteorology is dis- 
tinct from the philosopher of 
Aphrodisias. Alexander's com- 
mentaries were read by Plo- 
tinus together with those of 
Aspasius, Adrastns, &c., to his 
pupils (Porph. F. Plcft. 14). 

* The still existing commen- 
taries of Alexander, which are 
now collected in the Academy 
edition of the commentaries 
on Aristotle, and have appeared 
in a new and improved form of 
text, embrace the following 
works: (1) Book I. of the First 
Analytics ; (2) on the Topica 
(partly revised, vide Brandis, 
p. 297, of the treatise alluded to 
sup. p. 112, 1) ; (3) on the Me- 
teorology. That this commen- 
tary was not written by another 
Alexander has been already 
stated (sup. p. 304, 2, and 31 8, 3). 
Also the citations of Olympio- 
dorus from the Aphrodisian har- 
monise almost exactly with our 
Alexandrian commentary ; cf . 
Olymp. i. 133, Id. ; Alex. 126, 
a ; 01. i. 202, where Ideler 
finds a difference that is quite 
groundless, between the cita- 
tion of Olympiodorus and our 
commentator (Alex. 82 a; 01. 
i. 293 sq. ; Alex. 100, h ; 01. ii. 
157; Alex. 124, h; 01. ii. 200; 
Alex. 132, a). If, therefore, 
something is here and there at- 
tributed to the latter which is 
not to be found in our com- 
mentary (Ideler, I. o. I. xvii.), 



this would rather point to a 
later revision or to gaps in our 
text. Meantime it is a ques- 
tion whether by the i^riyn- 
T^s in 01. i. 187 Alexander 
is meant, and whether the 
passage which Olympiodorus 
quotes from him (evidently at 
third hand) really stood in his 
Meteorology ; at any rate Simpl. 
(De Coelo, 95, a ; Schol. 492, b, 
1), on which Ideler also de- 
pends, certainly refers to the 
commentary on the books of 
the heavens ; (4) leepi hcrd-ficrews, 
quoted by Alexander himself 
(De An, 133, a; Qu. Nat. i. 
2, end, p. 19, edition of 
Thurot, 1875). On the Meta- 
physicSy the commentary on 
Books i.-v. has been preserved 
entire ; the rest in a shortened 
form ; the first part, and ex- 
tracts from the second, are 
printed in the Scholia of Bran- 
dis, and both at length in the 
separate edition of Bonitz. An 
explanation of the <ro<pi<rTiKol 
^\€yxoif which likewise bears 
the name of Alexander, is cer- 
tainly spurious (cf . Brandis, I.e. 
p. 298). Lost commentaries 
on the following works are 
quoted : (1) The Categories^ by 
Simpl. (Categ. 1, a; 3, a. €. ; 
23, 7, and often ; De Coelo, 76, 
J, 26 K ; Dexipp. Categ. 6, 15 ; 
40, 23; 66, 13 Speng. ; David, 
Soh^l. 61, h 8 ; 54, b, 15, 26 ; 
65, b ; 47, 81, &, 33. (2) Hepl 
ipfirivilas (Ammon. De Inter2net, 
12, * ; 14, a ; 23, & ; 32, b ; 46, 
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well as the thoughts of the author.^ His own 
writings,^ however, are no more than explanations 



h\ 54, &; 81, a; 161, &; 194, & ; 
Boet. De Interpret, [very fre- 
quently] ; cf . the Meiser Index. 
Mich. Ephes. Sclwl. in ArUt. 
100, a). (3) The second book 
of the First A7ialytic8 (Philop. 
JSchol in Ar. 188, *, 3 ; 191, a, 
47 ; Anon. Paris [a commentary 
under Alexander's name, but 
much later, concerning which 
cf . Brandis, I. o. p. 290] ; ScJiol, 
188, a, 19 ; 191, a, 10, ft, 28 et 
pasdm. (4) The SecoTid Ana- 
lytics (Ps.-Alex. in Metaph. 442, 
9 Bon. 745, ft, 7 Br. ; Philop. in 
PostAnali/t.Schol,ld6,a, 33 ; 200, 
ft, 30; 203, ft, 18; 211, ft, 34 et 
passim; Eustrat. in Libr. ii.; 
Anal. Post. 1, a; 5, a, <^ ; 11, a, 
o ; cf . Fabric. I. e. 666 ; Prantl 
Gesch. d. Log. i. 621, 18). (5) 
On the Physics (Simpl. Phys. 
3, ft ; 4, a; 5, ft ; 6, a, and 
many other passages, especially 
the three first books; Philop. 
Phys, B, 16 ; M, 28 ; N, 13 ; 
T, 1 ; 4 ; 9. This commen- 
tary seems to have been the 
principal source from which 
that of Simplicius is taken; 
and the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, especially, 
which give such great value to 
the work of Simplicius, would 
appear to have been altogether, 
or chiefly, borrowed from it). 
(6) The treatise on the heavens 
(Alex. Meteorol. 76, a; Ps.- 
Alex. Metaph. 677, 27 ; 678, 7 
Bon. [807, a; 36, ft, 11 Fr.] ; 
Simpl. i)e Cceh. Sclwl. 468, a; 
11 sqq. [Damasc. I. c. 454, ft, 11] ; 
470, ft, 15-473, a ; 485, a ; 28 
sqq. et passim. (7) De Qeneva- 
tione et Corruptione (Ps.-Alex. 



I. 0. 645, 12 Bon. 799, ft ; 1 Fr. ; 
title to Alex. Qu. Nat. ii. 22 ; 
Philop. Oenu. et Corr. 14, a\ 
15, a; 18, ft, et passim). (8) 
Be Anima (Simpl. De An. 13, 
a, ft ; 25, ft ; 27, ft, et passim ; 
Themist. De An. 94, a ; Philop. 
De An. A 10 ; 16, B, I. ; Ps.- 
Alex. Metaph. 473, 6 ; 405, 28 ; 
410, 20 : 560, 25 Bon. [734, a, 
28; 735, a,S2; 783, ft, 23 Fr.; 
the first passage is wanting 
with him] ; cf. Bonitz, Alex. 
Comm. in Metaph. xxii. Com- 
mentaries on the smaller an- 
thropological writings are not 
mentioned with the exception 
of the still existing commentary 
De Sensu. Concerning some 
supposed commentaries on the 
Rhetoric and Poetics, ride Fa- 
bric. 665, 667. That Alexander 
expounded other writing:8 be- 
sides those of Aristotle we 
cannot infer from the absurd 
statement of David (Sclwl. in 
Ar. 28, «, 24), that he com- 
mented, not only the works of 
Aristotle the Stagirite, but 
those of the other men of that 
name ; also the discussion con- 
cerning the harmonic numbers 
of the TimcBus mentioned by 
Philop. (DeAn. D 6) must have 
been found in the commentary 
on the Treatise of the Sovl. 

* Cf . on this point and against 
Bitter's (iv. 264) depreciatory 
judgment of Alexander, Bran- 
dis, I. c. p. 278 ; Schwegler, 
Metaphysih des Arist. i. ; Vo?*r. 
8. viii. ; Bonitz, A lex. Comm. in 
Metaph. Prcef. i. ; Prantl, Gesch. 
der Log. i. 621. 

2 We possess four of these 
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and apologies for Aristotle's doctrines. In this 
manner, in his still existing commentaries, he has 
treated of logic,^ meteorology, and metaphysics; in ^riUnga 



besides the commentaries te^pl 
y^vxnsy 2, B. (ap. Themist. Oj)}^. 
Venet. 1634, p. 123 sqq.') ; t, 
elfjLapfi4pris (ibid. 163 sqq. etpass. ; 
latest ed. Orelli, Zur. 1824); 
tpvcriKMP Koil ifdiKai/ kreopiiav K(d 
AiJorewv, 4, B. {quwstioTies iiatu- 
rales, &c., edition of Spengel, 
Munich, 1842, who in the pre- 
fape, together with Fabricius, 
I. c. 661 sq.f gives all informa- 
tion respecting the title and 
earlier editions); vepl fil^ecos 
(attached to the Aldine edition 
of the Meteorology y and imper- 
fect in the commencement). 
On the other hand the Problems^ 
iarpiKuv Koi (pvcrtKcov irpo)8A.ry/x(£- 
Tuv, 2 B (cf. also Fabric. 662 
sqq. and, in respect to Buse- 
maker's edition in the fourth 
volume of Didot's Aristotle, 
Prantl, Miinoh. Gel. Anz. 1858, 
No. 25) and a treatise on Fevers 
(Fabric. 664), certainly do not 
belong to Alexander. Among 
lost writings axe mentioned : A 
treatise on the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and his dis- 
ciples in regard to syllogisms 
with premisses of unequal mo- 
dality (Alex. Anal. Pr. 40, J, 83, 
a ; cf . Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 224) ; this 
is no doubt the work referred 
to by Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxii. 
h ; Schol. 158, &, 28 (Jip rivt fio- 
vo^i^Ktfi), on the other hand the 
(Tx^^M \oyuc^ (Alex. Anal. Pr. 
83, a ; Schol. 169, a, 14) must 
be something distinct from it ; 
the words ivX ir\€ov tXpryroi fioi 
4v roils (Txo^iois roTs \oyLKo7s 
seem to me to be a gloss. Also 



a treatise irepl Zai^6va>v (Michael 
or whoever may be ,the author 
of this commentary, printed 
with Simpl. De Atdma, on the 
treatise irepl Trjs Kaff Virpou fiau' 
TiKTjs, p. 148, b) : another trea- 
tise against Zenobius the Epi- 
curean (Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 377) 
in which, according to Simpl. 
Phy. 113, b, he had sought to 
prove the distinction of the 
Above, Below, &c., to be a 
natural distinction. The trea- 
tise, however, on the seat of the 
rjyefiovtKhv, alluded to in the 
commentary on the work irepl 
((^(av Kivii<r€(i)s, 164, J, 156, a, is 
doubtless not distinct from 
Alexander's dissertation, De 
An. i. p. 140 sqq. ; and the 
fiovofiifi\iop, quoted by Eustrat. 
in Mh. N. 179, a, in which it 
is proved as against the Stoics 
that virtue does not suffice for 
happiness, is the same as the 
portion of the work bearing 
the same independent title, p. 
156 sqq. Concerning an essay 
on the virtues, which still exists 
in MS., a very doubtful treatise 
on the powers of stones quoted 
by Psellus ; the allegorical inter- 
pretations of myths (Ps. Alex. 
Probl. i. 87) which are cer- 
tainly spurious, and some 
Arabic treatises mentioned by 
Casiri, all. erroneously no doubt, 
attributed to Alexander (vide 
Fabric, v. 667 sq. 658). 

* Concerning his logic, vide 
Prantl, Gesoh. der Logiky i. 622 
sqq. But, except his definitions 
on the relation of the individual 
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two books concerning the soul, and in many passages 
of enquiries into natural science, he has developed 
the anthropology and psychology of his master ; in 
the first three books of the last mentioned work he 
has discussed many physical questions, and in the 
fourth niany definitions of the Peripatetic ethics, in 
opposition to the cavils of the Stoics ; in Book i. 18, 
he defends the necessity and eternity of the world 
against the Platonists ; in the treatise irepl fjul^stos 
he combats the Stoic doctrine of the mutual inter- 
penetration of bodies ; in the treatise on destiny,^ he 
defends the freedom of the will against the Stoic 
fatalism. The weaknesses of his adversaries are 
pointed out in this treatise with acuteness and skill, 
but we cannot expect to find in it a thorough and 
searching enquiry into the human will. Alexander 
lays chief stress on the practical results of fatalism,^ 
among which he does not forget the theological 
arguments which for himself are not exactly fitting, 
namely, that fatalism does away with Providence 
and the hearing of prayer ; ^ he also repeatedly and 

and the universal, to be spoken * irepl elfiapfidvrjs, of. De An. 
of, infra ; there is not much of ii. p. 169 sq. ; Qu. Nat. i. 4 ; ii. 



importance to be derived from 
it. The most noteworthy por- 
tion (though in fact this is to 
be found already in Aristotle) 



4 sqq. ; iii. 13. Tennemann (v. 
186 sqq.^ and, more concisely, 
Ritter (iv. 265 sq.)^ give extracts 
from the former treatise. It is 



is the distinction of the analytic unnecessary to enlarge further 

and synthetic methods {Anal, upon in in this place* as the trea- 

Pr. 3, ft; cf. Nat. Qu. i. 4 ; p. tise contains no thoughts es- 

13 gq. Speng.) ; the discussion sentially new ; and moreover 

on the subcontrary opposi- has been made generally acces- 

tion (Boet. Be Interpr. ii. p. sible through the edition of 

158 sq. Meis.); and the asser- Orelli. 

tion that only the categorical * Be FatOy c. 16 sqq. 

syllogisms are pure and legiti- ' Be FatOy 17; Be An. 162, a. 
mate {Top, 6). 
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emphatically insists on the principle that the uni- Chap. 
versal opinion of mankind, and the innate ideas ' 

which express themselves especially in language, are 
a sufficient and irresistible proof of truth.^ The 
Peripatetic here falls back upon immediate con- 
sciousness in the same way that we have so often 
noticed in the popular philosophy since the time of 
Cicero. More original theories are brought forward 
by Alexander in the discussions of some other meta- 
physical, psychological, and theological questions. 
The doctrine of Aristotle, of mind, divine and 
human, as we have seen, has much obscurity, and 
his sayings about the relation of the deity to the 
world, as well as those on the relation of human 
reason to the divine reason, and to the inferior parts 
of the soul, labour under a mystic vagueness. But 
this itself is connected with the fundamental deter- 
minations of the system concerning form and matter, 
and can hardly be removed without a recasting of 
these. Therefore, while Alexander is intent upon 
a conception of the Peripatetic doctrine, which shall 
set aside the mystic element as much as possible 
and establish an altogether natural interconnection 
of phenomena, he cannot avoid considerable devia- 
tions from the doctrine of his master, however little 
he may confess it to himself. Aristotle had indeed 
declared individual essences to be the truly Sub- 

» Be FatOy c. 2 ; c. 7 ; c. 8 ; 32, p. 35 sqq. ; 93, M). The 

cf. c. 5, 12, end; 14, beginning; contradictory statement of Am- 

De An. 161, a. Speech, how- monins {De Interpr. 32, h ; 

ever, is not itself inborn ; only Schol. in Ar. 103, J, 2S) is 

the faculty of speech is so {Q». rightly rejected by Prantl (Z. a. 

Nat. iii. 11 ; Boet. Be laterpr. 624, 27). 

T 2 
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Chap, stantial, but at the same time he had declared the 

• Universal to be the proper object of knowledge ; he 

ArigtothU had conceded that forms, with the exception of 

doctrine pure reason and the deity, are not separated from 

of thenar' ^ j' r 

tioular matter, but he had nevertheless sought the proper 

versal^^' essence of things in them alone. Alexander goes a 

form, (md gtep further. Of the two conflicting definitions that 

„ ' the higher reality belongs to the individual and the 

treated by higher truth to the universal, he gives up the second 

under. ^^ ^^^® ^^® ^^^^' "^^^ individual, he maintains 
(herein departing from Aristotle^), is not only for us 
but in itself, prior to the universal, for if the indi- 
vidual were not, the universal could not be ; * and 
consequently he not only includes incorporeal natures, 
such as the Deity, under the conception of indi- 
vidual substance,^ but also holds the individual to 
be the proper object of universal conceptions ; yet 
in these universal conceptions, only those determina- 

> Cf. Phil. d. Or, II. ii. 197, with this, cf. Dexipp. Cat, c. 

2. 12; 54, 22 sqq. Sp. {Schol. in 

* Simp. Cat. 21, )8: 6 fxivroi Ar. 50, ft, 15 sgigi.') who com- 

*AA.€|ai/8f>oj IvravQa koX rp (pvaet pares Alexander in this respect 

Sffrepa tA Kad6\ov rwu KaBeKaara with BoSthus (sup. 119, 2) ; and 

ehai <l>i\oi/€iK€7f air6S€i^iv fihv David, in Cat. SohoL 61, h. 10. 

ovB€fxlav KOfil(tt)y trxeSbi/, rh Sh iv We have no right to refuse 

&PXV A.a)U)8(£i/»i/, iiray \eyri, rh credit to these utterances (as 

ehai Kal r^u ovaicaf ra Koiy^ vap^ Prantl does i. 623) because 

Twv Kaff eKacrra \afifidu€iv . . . Alexander also maintains the 

Kotvov ykp 6vros, (pria-lUf avdyiai incorporeality of the concept 

Kal rh Urofiop eTvat, iy yh.p rois (cf . Boet. in Porph. a se Transl. 

Koivots rh. Ikrofia ireptexfrai' p. 55, m) ; for the &rofxop is not 

arSfiov 5* 6j/ros, ov irivroos rh necessarily something corporeal 

Kotvhu, ftye rb Koivbv iirX iroAAoTs. (vide next note), and as Boe- 

Loc. cit. (: (*A\f|.) Kal rr} <f>{f<r€i thus (I. c.) says, quoting from 

irpotepas fiov\6fi€Pos ehai rks arS- Alexander, even from the cor- 

fiovs oifffias rav koiu&p. fi^ ovcrav poreal the conception of incor- 

y^p TUP &.r6iJ.cop,o{t6^p clpoi^^paraif poreal form can be abstracted. 

^/(tI, rwv HXKwp. In agreement * Simpl. Cat. 21, ^: 6 fityroi 
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tions of the individual are brought under considera- Chap. 

.. . XI, 

tion which are equally present in several individuals * 

or may be present.^ The universal conceptions are 
therefore, as he observes, universal only in the in- 
telligence which abstracts them from individuals ; as 
soon as this ceases to think them, they cease to 
exist : it is only our thought which releases the forms 
bound up with matter from matter, and gives to 
them reality in their absolute existence {fursich- 
sein).'^ This indivisibility of form from matter 

'AXelovSpos Kal rh voTjrhv Koi elf^Tj ohSh tffTiv avr&u ri vovs, 

Xf^pto'Thv elSos &TOfiov ovaiav eTye iv r^ vouaQai axnols ri rod 

KeyetrOai iptitri. Ehd. 23, 7 : wy i/otjtoTs ehat vtr6(rra(ris. rh. yhp 

8^ *AA.6|. i^riyeTrai t^v Urofioy Kad6\ov Kal Koivh r^p fikv Sirap^ip 

ovtrlaUf <pi\OTtfxo6fi€VOs rh irpdortus iv ro7s KaBfKacrrd re Kal ivvKois 

Kivovu iv avry ridevaij x*^*"""*^" ^X^*» voovfieva 8^ x^P^^ ^\ris 

repajL ai avoplat. KOivd re Kal Kad6\ov ylyeraiy Kal 

^ Alexander shows this, Qu. r6re (tan vovs orav vo^rai, e« 

Nat. i. 3. The generic con- 8^ ^^ uoo7ro ohSh i<rriv 

ceptions, he here says, relate %ri. Si(rre x^pf^^^^vra rov 

neither to individuals, nor to voovvros avrh vov <p$€l- 

an absolute self-subsistent per at, eXye 4v r^ voe7(rOai rh 

universal, &AA' eltrlv oi dpicfiol eJpai avro7s. dfioia 8^ ro{frois Kal 

rwv iv ro7s KadeKaara KoivSoVy tci ^| htpaipeffeooSf biroid iari rh 

fl rS>u KaQeKatrra Karb. rh iv fiadri/jiariKd. Loc, eit. 143, b : 

aifroTs KOtud . . . Keyovrai Ze rSav rh fieu yhp ^vv\a eX^ri vvh rov 

vorifidrwv Kal rSov KOtvwv oi dpicT' vov voTfjrh ylverai 6vra dvvdfxei 

fioly Sri vov rh xf^pio'oti rhv &vdp<o- vorird. x^P^C^^ 7^P avrh rrjs 

vov (the essential nature of v\ris d voOs, fxed ' ^s iartv avrTJs 

man) hvh rS>v a-vv oh v<pe(rr7\Kev (1. avroXs) rh ehai, ivepyei^ 

tiKkdov Kal Ka6^ avrhv \afie7v' 6 vorirh avrhs avrh voiei, &c. Cf. 

Zh rov vipeararos fxhv fier ' AWtuv^ also Metajjh. 763, b, 37 ; Br. 

voovix4vov 8^ x^P^^ iKelvav \^Kal 493, 30 Bon. The discussions 

&\\cov, no doubt, should be in Nat. Qu. i. 17, 26, refer to 

omitted], Kal ovx is xxpearriKeVt this relation of the eXZri hv\a 

dpifffxhs voiifiaros elvai ZoKe7 /cai to their substance. Alexander 

Koivov. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 16, h. here shows that Form is in sub- 

^ De An. 139, h : rS>v yhp stance, not ws iv viroKeifiev^ — 

ivi\(ov elZoov obSev x^P^^"^^^ ^ *•<?• ^ot as if in something 

\6yif) fidvov, r(p <f>6ophv avrSov which existed without it, and 

elvai rhv hirh ttJs 0A.17S x^P^^H-^^ ^o which it is superadded, there- 

> . . Brav fi^ voprai rh roiavra fore not Karh trvfjifiefiTiKhs (cf. 
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Chap, must hold good also of the soul, the more decidedly 
• Alexander maintains the Aristotelian definition that 
the soul is nothing else than the form of the 
organic body.* As the form of the body, it is so 
closely bound up with it that it cannot exist without 
it, its origin and constitution is conditioned by the 
body, and no activity of the soul is possible without 
a corporeal motion.^ Even the highest activities of 

as to the meaning^ of this ex- roiirois (the parts of the body) 

pression,PAiZ.<?.6rV.II ii.308, 1) yivofievri. koI icrl rh aufia koI 

for matter became this definite rj tovtov Kpatris alria r-p ^vxp 

substance first through the in- rrjs ^| apxv^ yev^cfas, as we can 

strumentality of Form; and see from the fact that the 

Form, on the other hand, is constitution of our souls corre- 

only that which it is, as the SDonds to that of our bodies : 

form of this body. Similarly &s S4 <pafi€u rijs ^vxvs ^vtpyelas 

Alexander explained Time, in that, ovk €tVl t^s V^^X'?* aurijy 

partial agreement with Aris- Ka9* avr^Uf aXXA rod ^xovros 

totle (Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 401) avri]v . . . iracrai yhp at r^y 

as something existing only in ^vx^s Kiviicreis rod irvvafifporipov 

our idea, and he called man rov (wvtos elffiv. Cf. Qu. Nat. 

Tcovfir^is rov xp^vov (Themist. De ii. 2 ; Simpl. Phys. 225, a ; and 

An. 220, 26 Sp.) concerning the Aristotelian 

* De An. 123, a-, 124, &, et doctrine which Alexander here 
pass ; cf . Qu. Nat. i. 17, p. 61 ; follows, cf. vol. ii. h, 597, 6* 
i. 26, p. 83. On account of this indivi.sibility 

* De An. 126, a. The con- of soul and body Alexander will 
tinuation of the proposition Zn not allow their relation to be 
ax<i>pi(TTos T) ^vxh "^ov (r<iofjiaros, apprehended according to the 
ol icTi ^l/vx'fi- Ibid. 125, a: analogy of that between the ar- 
that the soul is not a self -sub- tist and his tool (Phil. d. Ghr. II. 
sistent substance, but the form ii. 487), for the artist is separate 
of the body, is plain from its from his tool ; but the soul is 
activity ; ov yh.p oi6v re ^yepyetdu in the body, and especially in 
riva ^vxiK^y y€P€a-dai x^P^^ t^^G central organ, as its form 
croffiaTiKris Ktirfiaeofs. This is and the force inherent in it ; the 
then proved in detail, and the other parts of the body can only 
inference drawn &s rod <r<ifxaTos be regarded as organs : De An. 
ia-Ti rl (namely its form) Kal 127, a, h ; cf. Simpl. De An. 
a.x^pf-(T^os avrov. fidrriv ykp 13, &; Alex, a^ioi /x^ &)s opydvtp 
€t7} x«P*<^T^ fiTiSefilav Twv oiKeiwy xPVO'^o-i' rij i/'vx^' M^ 7^P ylyetr- 
iu€py€iwv Kad* auT^v iuipyrjirai dai %v ri iK rod xP^l'-^vov koX tou 
dwafiemi. Loc. cit. 143, a : The opy&vov. 

soul is dvvafiis ris Kal oucrta iirl 
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the soul form no exception to this. The Aristotelian Chap. 

XI 

doctrine of the parts of the soul is also defended '__ 

by Alexander;^ but he insists the more strongly 
that the higher faculties of the soul cannot exist 
without the lower, and that the unity of the soul 
depends upon this ; ^ and whereas Aristotle had dis- 
tinguished vovs as to its origin and its essence very 
decidedly from all other faculties, Alexander co- 
ordinates it in one series with the rest. Intellect 
in man exists primarily only as a disposition — vovs 
vkiKos Koi <f>v<TiKos — merely potential thought.^ 
Through the development of this disposition, there 
arises the real activity of thought — intelligence as 
an operative quality, as an active power, the vovs The sovl 
kirUrrjTos or vovs Kad* e^lv,^ But that which eflfects ^ "*'*'*' 
the development of potential intelligence and 
brings it to actuality as the light brings colours, the 
vovs 'TTOirjTi/coSy is, according to Alexander, not a 
part of our souls, but only the divine reason operat- 
ing upon it, and in consequence of this operation 
conceived ^ by it. Thus the mystic unity of himian 



* I>e An, 128 sqq, ; 146, a. 

^ Loc. cit, 128, a, h; 141, a, 

* Perhaps it may be in con- 
nection with this, that Alex- 
ander, according to Simpl. De 
An. 64, ft, would admit no pure 
self-consciousness, related to 
vovs as such ; for he taught 
that yovs conceived directly the 
itbri alone ; and itself only kut^ 
(rvfifie^TiKhs, so far as it is one 
with the el^T?. 

* Zoo. cit. 138, a, sq. ; 143, h. 
In these definitions of Alexan- 
der lie the source from which 



the Arabian and Scholastic phi- 
losophers derived their well- 
known doctrine of the intellec- 
tvs acquuitus. 

» Loc. cit. 139, b; 143, J, sq,; 
13y, b: &.iradijs dh &v (6 irotr]Ti- 
Khs j/ovs) Kol fi^ fi€ixtyfi€uos S\rj 
Tivl Kal &<l>dapT6s iariy, iuepyeia 

ii\T)s. roiovrov 5^ hu SeBfiKrai 
uir ' ^ AptoTordKovs rh irpcorov 
oXtiov h Kcd Kvplws icrrl vovs, &c., 
p. 114, a : TOVTO B^ rh vorirSv 
T€ rp ainov ip^trei kuI Kar ' ^i/ep- 
ytiav vovSf aXrtov yiv6u€vov r^ 
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Chap, reason with the divine is here broken ; on the one 
• side is man, and on the other the deity operating 
upon him. The human soul is therefore an abso- 
lutely finite essence ; the souls of the gods {i.e. no 
doubt the heavenly bodies) could only be called * 
souls in an improper sense {ofjucovv/Mcos). In accor- 
dance with this our philosopher places the seat of 
reason, to which Aristotle had denied any corporeal 
organ,^ in the heart,^ like the Stoics, and says, uni- 
versally and unconditionally of the human soul, 
what Aristotle had said only of one part of it, that 
it passes away with the body.^ The attempt which 

v\iK^ v^ rov Korh r^v irphs rh <rrifiaiv6fi€u6v ^ffri rod vov & 4v€p- 

TOLOVTOV flSos ava<popav x^pK^^^ 7*^9 vows, 3 4irriv 6 0{>pad€Vf 6 

T6 Koi fiifielffdai Kal voftv Ktd rSov Travr4\€ios , . . 6 Kv^cpvSov rh 

ivvKoop fid&u eKacrrov Kal ttoiciv way. Concerning his explana- 

vorirhv avrh, QvpaBh itrri A.€7(J- tion of the particular in the 

fiei/os vovs 6 iroiTjriKhs, ovk &v Aristotelian passages concerned, 

fiSpiov Koi Sivauls Tis rrjs 7jfx€T4- cf . ibid. Q. 4, 5, 8 ; also Simpl. 

pas ^vxvs, a\\* ^^codeu yiv6fX€Pos De An. 64, "b. 

iv TjjxiVf Zrav avrh powfx^v ... * De An. 128, a. 

Xiopiffrhs S4 iariv rifiSov roiovros * Cf . Phil. d. 6t. II. ii. 668, 3. 

&v €tic(JT«s. On account of this ■ Be An. 141, a. Observe 

assertion, Alexander was fre- here also the Stoic riycfioyiKhv 

quently attacked by later com- and the Platonic XoyicrriKhv in- 

mentators, cf . Themist. De An. stead of the Aristotelian vovs. 

89, b (where, though not * Zoo. cit. 127, a, o: ol<ra 5i 

named, he is evidently alluded v ^vxh el^os rod <r^fxaros . . . 

to) ; Simpl. Phys. 1 , a ; 59, a ; r^ ax<ipi<rTOP ehat rov (rt^fiaros 

Philop. De An. F, 11 ; G, rh roiovrop flBos Kai avfKpdfipoiTo 

7 ; H, 8 ; Q, 2 3 (quotation ttv ry <rciij,ari,t(ni yt ahrris ^Bap- 

from Ammonius) ; 10, nq. rod <r<&fiaros €tS6s iariv. Qu. 

Alexander's general view of Nat. ii. 10 : ^ ^vxh odv %vv\ov 

vovs is thus summed up by elSos hv oBvvarov avrh Kad* avrh 

Philop. I. c.y 0, Q, 2 : vp&rov elvat. h ykp 0A.t;j Zeirai irphs rh 

a"r\ixaiv6fxevov \4y€i rov vov rhv cTvat, ravrir]s r\ hv (namely its 

^vvd/Ji€i vovv, 8sirep iariu ivl rSov form) ktvvarov avrh KaO* avrh 

•jraiUcov . . . ^evrepov a'7}fxaiv6' elvat. Alexander here infers 

fifvov rov dvv<i/M€i [leg. rov vov] 6 that the soul cannot move 

Ka6' €^tv vovs, 8sirep <5 M rwv itself, in and for itself ; but it 

rtKelcov aydo<i>irtt)V . . . rpirov also follows that it cannot exist 
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is seen in these definitions to refer phenomena to Chap. 

XI 

natural causes by rejecting everything superna- ' 



tural may be also perceived in the doctrine of the 
Aphrodisian on the relation of God and the world. 
All that happens in the world he- derives, like Relation 
Aristotle, from the influence which diffuses itself ^-^f^f 

' and the 

from the Deity first into the heavens, and from world. 
thence into the elementary bodies ; ^ but this whole 
process is conceived entirely as a process of nature ; 
in each of the elements there is more or less 
animate force, according as its higher or lower 
position in the universe, and its coarser or finer 
nature, places it nearer or further to the first bearer • 

without the body. This denial ingly Alexander again refers 
of immortality, which Alexan- the 65 Aristotelian) i(f>€a-€i kuI 
der in his commentary on De ope^et riyhs ovtrlas (the spirit of 
^^..also tried to prove in Aris- their sphere) must be moved in 
totle, is often mentioned by later a direction contrary to that of 
writers, cf . David, Schol, in the fixed star heaven, but, at 
Arist. 24, J, 41 ; 26, J, 13 j the same time, must be carried 
Philop. De An, A, 5, o; E, 8, round by it — a double motion 
Q, 4. which was necessary, because 
* The motion of the heavens otherwise there could not 
itself, Alexander explained, be in the world beneath the 
like Aristotle, by supposing moon a regular alternation of 
that the trcofia RVK\o<popririKbv generation and passing away 
had a longing to become as ($?*. Nat. i. 25). Alexander 
like as possible to the highest, also (herein differing from 
eternal, and unmoved substance Aristotle) attributes a soul to 
(which, however, according to the lepSoros ovpavdst in which the 
Simpl. Phys. 319, 6, he did not, longing, which Aristotle had 
like Aristotle, conceive as out- ascribed to matter itself (Phil. 
side the heavens, but as in- d.6rr,llAi.S73sq.)m\isthB,Yeit8 
herent in the outermost sphere seat ; his contradiction to Her- 
as a whole) ; and since a long- minus (vide mpra^'g. 313, 1) con- 
ing presupposes a soul, he says sists only in this that Herminus 
that the Btiov a-cofia tfi^vxov kolL derives from the soul what 
Karh. ^vxhv Kivo^tfifvov. Simi- according to Alexander, is the 
larly each of the seven plane- effect of the first moving prin- 
tary spheres (to which accord- ciple. 
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Chap, of this force — the sky ; and it is likewise divided 
" among the bodies compounded of these elements in 

greater or lesser measure ; they have a more or less 
perfect soul, according as they consist of purer or 
impurer substances and, particularly, according as 
more or less of the noblest element, fire, is mixed 
up in them.^ In this divine power the essence of 
nature consists ; ^ but Providence or destiny coin- 
cides with nature.^ Therefore, though Alexander 
does not admit destiny in the Stoical sense, he is as 
little incUned to favour the ordinary behef in Pro- 
vidence. This belief seems to him not only irrecon- 
cileable with the freedom of the human will — for 
free actions, as he points out, the Deity Himself 
cannot foreknow, since His power does not extend to 
the impossible ^ — but is also opposed to right con- 
ceptions of God and the world. For it cannot pos- 
sibly be supposed that the mortal and meaner is the 
end, and the activity of the higher — of God — 
is merely a means existing for the sake of the 
former;^ nor can we say of the world that it 

* Qu. Nat. ii. 3. theory (vide tupra, p. 327, 5 ; 

2 Qu. Nat, I. c. p. 90 ; DeAn. 329, 1). Brandis, Schol. 476, a, 

159, b: rris dtias Swd^eo)^ rris 46: <ws iirl ro6rov 6, t. 0.: 

iy Ty yej/vrfr^ ci^fxari iyyivofidyTis * so far as the deity is combined 

avh Trjs vphs r6 $€7ov [sc. (r&fia] with the aether.* 

yeiTvidcrccos, ^v xal <pv(riv Ka\ov' ' De Fato^ c. 6 : Aefirerat 8)y 

yiiv. According to Simpl. Be \oiirhu rijv €ifxapfi4vi)v iv rots 

CcelOf 64, ay 23, Karsten, Alexan- (picrei yivofihois chat \4y€iy, &s 

der even identified the Deity elvat ravrhv eifiap/xevriu re Ktd 

with the aether, for it is here said <f>iiriv, which is then further 

(ap.Arist.i?^ 6W^,i. 3 ; 270^,8) discussed. Be An. 162,v » : 

he referred the kOdvarov to the Xefirerat Jkpa rijy eifxapfievriv /xij^hv 

OeTou awfiay &s ro^lnov ovros rov &A.Xo ^ rijy oiKciau <p6(riv elvai 

6eou. But only the reading of iKdffrou, &c. 

Brandis is compatible with the * Be Fato, c. 30. 

context, and with Alexander's * Qu. Nat. ii. 21, p. 128 sqq. 
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requires a providence for its constitution and main- Chap. 
tenance ; on the contrary, its existence and con- ' 



dition is a consequence of its nature.* If, therefore, 
Alexander does not wholly deny Providence, he 
confines it to the world beneath the moon, because 
for this world alone care is taken by something out- 
side itself which is destined to maintain it in its 
existence and order, through the world of planets ; ^ 
and if he also opposes the notion that Providence 
is only an accidental operation of the Deity, he 
considers it just as little an activity working with 
design, but only as a consequence of Nature, fore- 
known and fore-ordained by it.^ We cannot call 
these opinions on Providence entirely un-Aristo- 
telian ; but as they follow the Aristotelian doctrine 
only on the physical side, they give proof of the 
naturalism of the philosopher, whose explanation 
of the life of the soul approximates to the Stoic 
Materialism, and his whole theory of the universe 
to the standpoint of Strabo the physicist. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias is the last important Alexander 
teacher of the Peripatetic school with whom we are i^J^g^f 

Peripate- 

Of. the quotations from Adras- a more remote sense to the ^w?. 

tus, sujyrat p. 310, with whom, whole material world, 
however, Alexander does not * Qii, Nat. ii. 21, p. 124 «^., 

whoUy agree ; for he supposes 131 8q. Alexander here ob- 

the planets to have their double serves that the question whether 

motion for the sake of the Providence proceeds /fa6' avrb 

earthly sphere, vide suprat p. or Karh. a-v/xfiefiriKhs has never 

329, 1. been more closely investigated 

' Zoc. cit. ii. 19. by any of his predecessors ; he 

^ f^oo. cit, and i. 25, p. 79 sq. himself gives the above decision 

According to the second passage only hypothetically, but it 

the conception of Providence manifestly expresses his own 

can only have been applied in opinion. 
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Chap, acquainted. Of the few who are mentioned after 

■try 

him in the first half of the third century,^ all without 



Front the exception were insignificant.^ From the second 

^halfofthe ^^^ ^^ ^^^ third century the Peripatetic school 
third cen- seems gradually to have lost itself in the school of 
Peripate- ^^ Neo-Platonists, in which the knowledge of 
tic School Aristotle's writings was also zealously maintained ; 
dnaUy we still hear of Peripatetics ; ^ and there were not 
Ihat^ofthe ^^^^^^g men who commented on the Aristotelian 
Neo^PUb' writings and followed their doctrines in particular 
branches, such as logic, physics, and psychology ; * 

* Longinus ap. Porph. V. Plot, self in the Peripatetic philo- 
20, among the philosophers of sophy that his native city 
his time whom he there enu- wished to make him head of 
merates, mentions three Peri- the school in that place, seems 
patetics : Heliodorus of Alex- to have displayed his chief 
andria,Ammonius (according to strength in mathematics. A 
Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 27, 6, he fragment from his Kcucdves irepl 
was probably in Athens), and tow irt{<rxa is quoted by Ensebius, 
Ptolemaeus. Of these only the I. c, 14 sqq. ; a fragment like- 
first left philosophical writings ; wise, ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. 
of the other two, Longinus 462 «^., may, perhaps, belong to 
remarks that they were indeed him ; but the fragments ap. 
full of knowledge, especially Iambi. Theol. Arithviet, (vide 
Ammonius (of whom Philostr. index) are from an earlier Ana- 
l. c. confirms this testimony), tolius, the teacher of lambli- 
but only wrote poems and de- chus. 

clamatory orations, to which * Vide stipra, p. 302, 2. 

they themselves would hardly * Thus, following Plotinus, 

have attributed so much value came Porphyry, lamblichus, 

as to wish to be known to pos- Themistius, Dexippus, Syrianus, 

terity by these productions. Ammonius, Simplicius, the two 

Porphyry, ap. Eus. Pr, Ev. x. 3, named Olympiodorus, and other 

1, also mentions as his con- Neo-Platonists, to whom we 

temporary in Athens, Prosenes must add Philoponus; in the 

the Peripatetic, perhaps head East, Boethus, and the philoso- 

of the school there. phers quoted by him, Victorinus 

* Even Anatolius of Alexan- and Vegetius Praetextatus. Of 
dria, who became bishop of these men, so far as they come 
Laodicea about 270 a.d., and, within the scope of the present 
according to Eus. Hiift. Eccl. exposition, we shall have to 
vii. 32, 6, so distinguished him- speak later on. 
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but with regard to any philosophers who adopted Chap. 

ITT 

the Peripatetic doctrine in their whole theory of 
the world, there are only incidental allusions.* 

^ We meet with such a Peri- Vers. Isid. 131, was converted 

patetic even at the end of the by Isidorus from the Aristo- 

lifth century in Dorus the telian to the Platonic — i.e. the 

Arabian, Who, according to Neo- Platonic — system. 
Damasc. ap. Suid. mb voce, cf . 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE PLATONIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTURIES 
AFTER THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Our knowledge of the Academic school^ at the 

point where we last left it becomes so fragmentary, 

that for half a century not even the name of any of 

Platonints its teachers is known to ns.^ Only in the last 

centvHes decades of the first century does some light break 

^'^' in upon this darkness, and from that time onward we 

can follow the school through a continuous series of 

Platonic philosophers to the times of Neo-Platonism.^ 



Chap. 
XIL 



» Cf . Fabric. Bibl. iii. 1 69 »qq. ; 
Zumpt, p. 69 sqq.^ in the trea- 
tise quoted supra, p. 112, 1. 

' Seneca, whose testimony 
must be valid, at any rate for 
Rome, goes so far as to say : 
Nat. Qu. vii. 32, 2 : Academici 
et veteres et minores nullum 
antistitem reliqvertmt. 

* After the Platom'sts, men- 
tioned p. 100 «^^., the next that 
we know of is A m m o n i u s of 
Egypt, the teacher of Plutarch, 
who taught in Athens, probably 
as head of the Platonic school, 
and died there, after having 
repeatedly filled the office of 
Strategus (Plut. Q^i. Symp. iii. 
1 ; viii. 3 ; ix. 1, 2, 5, 1, 6 ; De 
Ei. c. 1 sq. p. 385, where a sup- 
posed conversation with him 



during Nero's visit to Greece 
63 A.D. is narrated, Def. (h'ac. 
c. 4 ; 9 ; 20 ; 33 ; 38 ; 46 ; Be 
Adulat. 31, p. 70 ; ThemigtoM, 
c. 32, end ; Eunap. F. Soph. 
Procem. 6 ; 8). With him Plu- 
tarch is connected, of whom 
we shall speak more at length 
later on. Aristodemus, of 
-^gium, was a friend and co- 
disciple of Plutarch, whom 
Plutarch calls, Adv, Col. 2, 
&vSpa rwv c| 'AKoSrifilas ov vap- 
0riKo<p6poVy iiW ' 4fjLfiav4<rTaTov 
opytaffT^y UXdrooyoSf and to 
whom in this place, and in the 
treatise against Epicurus (JVl 
P. Siiev. V.) he has given a part 
in the conversation. Under 
Hadrian seem to have lived 
the Syrian Apollonius, men- 



I 
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111 its mode of thought it remained true, on the whole, Chap. 
to the eclectic tendency which it had struck out since 



tioned as a Platonist by Spar- Peloplaton, and who taught gjia^acter 

tian. Hadr. 2, and Gains, in Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and ^ff.hg 

whose pupil Galen heard in other places, and also stood in f^h^j „* 

Pergamum about 145 B.C. (Galen, favour with Marcus Aurelius .». 

Cogii. An. Morh, 8, vol. 6, 41 ; (Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 6 ; M. ^^,-^j 

vUe infra, p. 337,3). In the Aurel. i. 12); Albinus, the P*"^^"" 

eighth year of Antoninus Pius pupil of Gains (the title of a 

(146 A.«.) Jerome (CArow. Eus.) treatise spoken of inf. p. 337, 3, 

places CalvisiusTauruSjOf describes him as such) whose in- 

Berytus (Eus. Z. c. ; Suid.TaGp.). structions Galen attended in 

or Tyrus (Philostr. V. Soph, ii, Smyrna 161, 2 a.d. (Gal. De 

1, 34) ; but as, according to Lihr. Propr. 2 vol. xix. 16 ; for 

Gellius, N. A. i. 26, 4, he had further details concerning Al- 

Plutarch for his teacher, and, binus, vide inf. p. 338 8q.) ; D e - 

according to Philostr. I. o., metrius (M. Aurel. viii. 26) ; 

Herodes Atticus, who was con- Apuleius of Mad aura, and 

sul in 143 A.D., he must have Maximus of Tyre. Under 

come forward some time pre- Hadrian lived The o of Smyrna 

viously (Zumpt, p. 70). Gel- (cf. Martin, Theon. Agtron. 6 

lius, also his pupil, often men- sqq.), as we know from the fact 

tions him. We see from N. A. that astronomical observations 

26 ; ii. 2, 1 ; vii. 10, 1 j 13, 1 of the 12th. 13th, 14th, and 

9q.; xvii. 8, 1, that he was at 16th years of Hadrian are 

the head of the school. Con- quoted from him (cf . Rossbach 

ceming his writings vide infra, and Westphal, Metrih. der Gr. 

To the same period belong 2nd ed. 1, 76). He is described 

N igrinus. who is known to as a Platonist by Prool. in Tim. 

us through Lucian {Nigrin.) 26, A, and in the title borne by his 

as a Platonist residing in Rome principal work in several manu- 

(as such he describes himself scripts, rh Karh. rh fioBrifiariKhif 

in c. 18). Sextus, of Chae- -xpiiffifia tis r^v rod TlXdrtcvos 

ronea, a nephew of Plutarch's, dLvdyvatriv the first book of this 

teacher of Marcus Aurelius and work is the * Arithmetic,' which 

Verus (Capitol. Antonin. ; BuUialdus first edited ; the se- 

Philos. 3 ; Verv.^. 3 ; Suid. cond, the * Astronomy,* edited 

M(£f)/c. and 5€|t. ; by whom, by Martin; the three remaining 

however, through his own mis- books are lost. Procl. (Z. o.) 

take or his transcriber's, Sextus seems to refer to a commentary 

of Chaeronea and Sextus Em- on a Platonic work, perhaps the 

piricus are confused ; M. Aurel. Republic (cf. Theo, Astron. c. 

i. 9 ; Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 9 ; 16, p. 203, and Martin, p. 22 sq. 

Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1 ; Eutrop. viii. 79). Under the reign of Mar- 

12; Porph. Qu. Homer, 26, cf. cus Aurelius, besides Atticus 

p. 276, 2); Alexander of Se- (Jerome, Chron Eus.ot the 16th 

leucia, in Cicilia, who was called year of Marcus; 176, a.d. 
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XII. 



Philo and Antiochus. But, in the first place, this 
did not prevent individuals from protesting against 
such overclouding of pure Platonism; and, in the 
second place, after the commencement of the first 
century, there was united with this medley of 
philosophic doctrines in increasing measure that 
religious mysticism, through the stronger growth of 
which the eclectic Platonism of an Antiochus and 



Porph. V. Plot. 14 ; further de- 
tails ififra)f must be placed 
Daphnus (a physician of 
Ephesus, Athen. i. 1, c) ; Har- 
pocration of Argos, a scholar 
of Atticus (Procl. in Tim. 93, 
B sq. Suid. sub roce\ according 
to Suidas, ffvfifiiar^s Kalffaposy 
perhaps the grammarian, name- 
sake and teacher of Verus, so 
described by Capitol. Ver, 2. 
Suidas mentions as written by 
him a inc6fivr]fia els HXdrotva in 
twenty-four books, and \e'|6iy 
TiXartavos in two books. In the 
first was contained no doubt, 
what Olympiodorus in Phddon, 
p. 159, Schol. 38 ; F. in Alcih. p. 
48 Cr. quotes from him. In 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
also seem to have lived Nume- 
nius, Cronius, and Celsus, 
to be spoken of later on ; at 
the end of the second century 
Censorinus, attacked by his 
contemporary Alex. {Aphr. Qu. 
Nat. i. 13) for a statement con- 
cerning Epicurus' theory of 
colour; perhaps also Apollo- 
phanes, mentioned by Por- 
phyry (ap. Eus. Hist. Ecel. vi. 
19, 8) as a philosophical writer, 
with the Platonists Numenius, 
Cronius, and Longinus. In the 
first half and middle of the 



third century there lived in 
Athens, Theodotus and Eu- 
b u 1 u s, two SidSoxoi of the Pla- 
tonic school, of whom the latter 
was still alive after 263 a.d. 
(Longinus ap. Porph. V, Plot. 
20; Porph. himself, I. c. 15, 
where the few and unimportant 
writings of Eubulus are also 
mentioned). To them Longinus 
adds as Platonists (I. c.) who 
had written much, Euclides 
(cf. inf. 337, 3), Democritus, 
and Proclinus, in Troas ; of 
Democritus, also mentioned by 
Syrian in Metaph. Schol. in Ar. 
892, J, 31, we hear that he 
wrote commentaries on the Al- 
cihiades (Olympiodorus in Al 
oih. p. 105, Cr.) and the PJustU^ 
(Ibid, in Ph<pd. p. 159, end, 
38, F). Of Ammonius, Sak- 
kas, Origen, and Longinus 
we shall have to speak further 
on. When *AKvKKas lived (quo- 
ted by Procl. in Tim. 319, F. in 
connection with a theory on 
Tim. 41, D), and whether he 
was earlier or later than Plo- 
tinus, cannot be a^ertained ; 
nor are the dates ofMaximus 
of Nicaea {ride inf. p. 337, 3) 
and of Severus(i»/.p.339«j^.) 
exactly known. 
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his successors was developed into Neo-Platonism. Chap. 

The opposition to the intermingling of other points ^-1 ^'- . 

of view with the Platonic doctrine, was chiefly called 
forth and nourished by the more accurate knowledge 
of its most ancient records. As the Peripatetics of this 
period turned their attention more and more to the 
Aristotelian writings, so do we see the Academics now 
applying themselves to the writings of Plato; and if 
the scientific activity of the school did not throw itself 
with the same zeal and exclusiveness into the works of 
its founder as the Peripatetics did, the study of those 
works nevertheless prevailed to an important and 
considerable extent. Among later writers Plutarch Comnent- 
stands in the closest connection with the earlier the writ 
expositors of Platonic writings ; ^ inasmuch as he not *^* ^f , 

■*• n * Plato and 

merely in numerous passages refers to saymgs of Plato itudy 
in a general manner, but has also thoroughly discussed *^^ ^^*^^'** 
certain points of his doctrine and certain sections of his 
works.2 As conamentators of Plato, Gains, Albinus, 
Taurus, and Maximus are likewise mentioned^ among 

* DeroyUideSy ThrasyllvSt Hit- E&kXc^St/s, koL iiel rra<riv Uop<l>^pios. 
dorvs {vide siip. p. 610 «$.)• A. Scholium, ap. Fabric, iii. 168, 

* Especially in the UXarcoviKh says : rhv fikv U.\dt<ova {nrofivn' 
(•qriiiJxiTa and the treatise irepl fMri(ov<n irXutrroi. Xpritrifi^' 
TTJs ^v Tifjutitft ^vxoyovias, rtpoi 8^ TdioSf *AXfifivos, TlpiffKicwhs 

' In the fragment of the (contemporaries of Simplicius), 

commentary on the Republic Tavpos, Up6K\os, &c. Gains also 

ap. A. Mai, Cla^s. Ant, I. xiv. names Porphyry V. Plot. 14 

Proclus names as expounders of among those whose commen- 

the mythus in Hep. x. 614 fq. taries Plotinus had read ; an 

r&v UKarcovtKQv ol Kopvtpaloif exposition of the Timaeus is no 

fJovfiiiyiost *A\fi7vos (as, accord- doubt referred to in Procl. in 

ing to Freudenthal, Hellenut: Tim, 104, A ; from Taurus, 

Stvd, 3 H. p. 300, the M8S. give ; Gellius {N, A. vii. 14, 6) quotes 

Mai substitutes ^AXKivos)^ TdXosy the first book of a commentary 

M({|i/ios 6 ffiKaebs, 'ApiroKparitev, on the Gorgias and also (xvii. 
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Chap, others. Of Albinus we possess, in a later revision, 



XII. 



an introduction to the Platonic dialogues,^ and an 
epitome of the Platonic doctrines ^ hitherto falsely 

20) his oral exposition of the hoyfidnav (by the modems for 

Symposium ; and from the first the most part) tlsaytay^. It 

book of an exposition of the has now been placed beyond 

Timseus, extracts are given in question by Freudenthal's tho- 

the BekJter Scholia on Plato, p. rough examination (I. c. 276 

43G fq. and by Philop. Be .^erfi. sqq.) that its author is no other 

Mundi, vi. 21. From the same than Albinus, with whose *in- 

source comes, no doubt what is troduction ' it entirely corre- 

quoted by Iambi, ap. Stob. spends both in form and con- 

JEcl. J , 906. tent, and to whom many of the 

* This treatise, included by doctrines brought forward by 
Hermann in the sixth, and by the supposed Alcinous, and 
Diibner in the third volume of among them some that are very 
his edition of Plato, has now remarkable, are expressly attri- 
been subjected to a thorough buted. The alteration of Al- 
investigation, and newly edited binus into Alcinous was (as Fr. 
on the basis of more perfect p. 300, 320 shows) so much the 
manuscripts by Freudenthal more possible as all our manu- 
(the Platonic Albinus and the scripts are derived from the 
false Alcinous, Wellen. Sttid. 3 H. same ancient copy ; and in this 
pp. 241-327). Its title runs thus an *PiXKivov may have been 
in the best MSS. : tUayooy^ found, or an *KKfiivov read 
us r^v Tov UXdrtovos fiifi\ov *A\kIvov, and may have been 
*A\fiipov irp6\oyos. Its text, changed, when the book was 
however, in its present form, transcribed, into *A\Kivoov. But 
as Freudenthal has shown, p. even this treatise of Albinus we 
247 gqq. is only a badly exe- possess according to all the evi- 
cuted and mutilated extract, dence only in a later revision. 
The same writer proves, p. 267 which considerably shortened 
sq,, that c. 1-4 of the prologue, the original work and repro- 
and Diog. Laert. iii. 48-62 have duced it not without some cor- 
emanated from one source, rections ; a Paris Codex (/. c. 
which was earlier than Thrasyl- p. 244, now imperfect), names 
lus (concerning whom vide sttp, in its index Albinus' third book 
p. 102,2). As to its contents viflfe irepl tQv U\drupt kp^<TK6vrw. 
Alberti, Rhein. Mm. N. F. xiii. But that Albinus in his treatise 
76sqq, Some further details will made plentiful use of more 
be found Phil, d Qr. 11. i. 427, 3. ancient works we see from the 

* This work is called in the agreement — for the most part 
MSS., almost without exception, word for word — of his twelfth 
*kXKiv6ov BiSaffKa\iKhs (or \6yos chapter with the passage from 
diSaffK,) r&v n\dro»vos Hoyfidrcov^ Arius Didymus (ap. Bus. Pr. 
in the transcripts of some of Ev. xi. 23 ; Stob. Eel. i. 330), 
them also €«fa7«7^ €tj r^v ^iXo- which Diels has now proved 
aoiplay IIA. , or itrirofi^ rwv U\dt. more minutely {Doxogr. 76, 447). 
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put forth under the name of Alcinous. He also com- Chap. 

XII 
posed commentaries, but we know nothing of them.* ' 

The commentary of Severus on the Timceus we know 

through Proclus.^ The writings of Theo and Har- 

pocration in explanation of Plato have been already 

mentioned ; ' commentaries on the Timceus and 

Phcedrus are also quoted from Atticus;^ from 

* Among the more celebrated these citations have amply suf- 
commentators of the Platonic ficient parallels in the supposed 
writings, Albinus is reckoned Alcinous, and less exact paral- 
in the passages quoted gup. p. lels in Procl. i7i Tim. 104 A and 
337, 3. What writings he ex- Tertull. Be An. 28 (cf. Freu- 
pounded, and how his commen- denthal, 299 8q.\ and though 
taries were made, tradition does it dees not follow uncondi- 
not tell us ; perhaps he merely tionally from this that they 
explained a number of Platonic refer to that particular treatise, 
passages in one dogmatic work, it is not unlikely that Albinus 
probably that mentioned in the may have repeated «nd copied 
index of the Paris Codex what he wrote there, as other 
named in the previous note writers in those later centuries 
(Freudenthal, p. 244), nine or are accustomed to do, and as 
ten books of a summary of the he himself transcribes from his 
Platonic doctrines according to predecessors. Moreover, though 
the discourses of Gaius ('A\- the circumstance that three of 
fiivov [add. in] rSiv Taiov trxoXav the utterances of Albinus relate 
hroTxm^ffcwv irKarcoviKwy Boyfid- to passages of the Timeevg and 
rav — this same work is alluded are quoted in a commentary on 
to by Priscian, Solut, p. 553, &, that dialogue, might serve to 
32, as Lamni ex Gaii sokolis corroborate the theory that 
exemploHhui Platonicorum dog- they ori ginally stood in a similar 
Tnattim, for the translator read commentary, yet I must con- 
instead of AABINOr, *AAB.' cede to Freudenthal (p. 243 /r^.) 
Freud. 246. According to its that thisis not thereby rendered 
contents, that which Procl. in more probable. 
Tim. 104, A; 67, C; 311 A, « In Tim, 63, A; 70, A : 78, 
quotes may have been part of B; 88, D; 168, D; 186, E; 
a commentary on the Timaeus ; 187, B ; 192, B D ; 198, BE sq i 
the passage we find ap. Tertull. 304, B. I shall, recur to this 
Be An, 28 sq. may have been philosopher later on. 
taken from an exposition on ■ Vide supra, pp. 337, 3 ; 335, 
the PJuado ; and that in Iambi. 336. 

ap. Stob. Eel. i. 896, may have ■* Concerning the first, cf. the 

come from an exposition of the Index to Procl. in Tim. ; the 

Bepublic. Meantime most of other is mentioned I. c. 15, A. 

z 2 
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Chap. 
XII. 



Oppod- 
tion to the 
introduc' 
tion of 
alien doc- 
trines in 
the writ- 



Numenius and Longinus, besides other treatises 
devoted to the Platonic writings, commentaries on 
the Timcevs ; ^ and from Longinus' contemporaries, 
Democritus and Eubulus, explanations and dis- 
cussions of several dialogues.^ The oral instruction 
also in the Platonic school consisted, doubtless, to a 
considerable extent, in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic works.^ Through this thorough 
examination of the sources of the Academic doctrine 
the conviction must certainly have arisen that much 
which had in later times claimed to be Platonic was 
far removed from the real opinions of Plato, and 
thus we hear of several individuals who protested 
against the prevailing confusion of the various 
systems. Taurus wrote upon the difference of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and against 
the Stoics;^ but as to his own conception of the 
Platonic system, little has been handed down to us, 
and no noticeable peculiarities or characteristics* are 

Syrian (Schol. in At. 892, J, 31) multitude of commentaries and 

seems to refer to the commen- expository writings, and also 

tary on the Timce^ts, and indeed from statements like those 

to the passage discussed by quoted supra, p. 337, 3 ; 339, 1, 

Procl. in Tim. 87 B. on the lectures of Taurus and 

* Vide the Index to Procl. in Gains, and Porph. V. Plat. 14. 
Tim. He seems to have taken Taurus also read Aristotelian 
his quotations from Numenius, writings with his scholars (ap. 
out of a commentary, and not Gell. xix. 6, 2 ; xx. 4, the Pro- 
from the other writings of this blems). 

Platonist. Whether Cronius * The former, according to 

had written commentaries can- Suid. roup, the latter according 

not be decided from Porph. V, toGellius,iV.^.xii.5,6. Healso, 

Plot. 14. according to Suidas, composed a 

'-* Concerning Democritus, treatise vepl ffu/xdrcoy koI i<r«- 

vide svp. p. 336, n. ; concerning fidruv and many other works. 
Eubulus, vide Longinus, ap. * We learn from his disciple, 

Porph. V. Plot. 20. Gellius, who frequently men- 

* This we infer from the tions him, that he required a 
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exhibited in it. Atticus also, like Taurus, set himself Chap. 
against the tendency to amalgamate the Platonic 



and Peripatetic theories. In the fragments of a ingsof 
treatise which he devoted to this purpose ^ he ^'<^*''«*- 
appears as an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, who is ^^^^ 
anxious about the purity of the Academic doctrines ; 
attacks the Peripatetic system with passionate pre- 
judice, and especially reproaches it. with the lowness 
of its moral standpoint, and its denial of Providence 
and immortality.^ Of the remaining doctrines of 
Aristotle, it is the theory of a fifth element and the 
eternity of the world which particularly move him 
to opposition, the latter so much the more, as 

thorough training for philoso- apportioned the five senses to 

phy, and could not endure a the four elements, putting that 

merely rhetorical treatment of of smell midway between water 

it (iV. A. i. 9, 8 ; X. 19: xvii. and air; and that in opposition 

20, 4 sq.) ; that he did not de- to Aristotle's aether, he made 

spise subtle dialectic discus- the heavens to consist of earth 

sions, and special physical in- and fire. From Iambi, ap. 

vestigations (vii. 13; xvii. 8; Stob. JSoZ. i. 906, we learn that 

xix. 6) ; that he did not wish his scholars were not agreed 

to eradicate the emotions, but to as to whether souls were sent 

moderate them, and therefore upon the earth for the comple- 

condemned passionate disturb- tion of the universe or for the 

ances of the feelings, such as manifestation of the divine 

anger (i. 26, 10) ; that he abhor- life. 

red Epicurus' doctrine of plea- ' Ens. Pr. Ev. xi. 1, 2 ; xv. 

sure and denial of Providence 4-9, c. 13, and probably also in 

(ix. 5, 8), to pass over points of c. 12. In the first of these 

less importance (ii. 2 ; vii. 10, passages the subject of the 

14, 5; viii. 6; xii. 6; xviii. 10; treatise is indicated in the 

XX. 4). It further appears from words : vphs robs Sik rav *Api(r- 

the fragment ap. Philop. Dfi tot4\ovs tA Il\dravos inritrxvov- 

jEtern. M, vi. 21 that he, with fi4vovs. What we find in the 

the majority of contemporary superscription of many chap- 

Platonists, denied a beginning ters and in xv. 5, 1 ; 6, 1, as to 

of the world in time ; and from Plato and Moses belongs, of 

the fragments in Bekker's 8cho~ course to Eusebius and his 

lia ad Plat. p. 436 sq. and ap. transcribers. 
Philop. I. 0. xiii. 15, that he * xv. 4, 5, 9. 
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Chap, he has here to contend with a portion of his own 
school.^ Together with the Aristotelian doctrines 
on immortality he also contests the statement that 
the soul as such is unmoved, in order to uphold in 
its stead the Platonic conception of the Self- 
moving ; ^ but he herein limits existence after death 
to the rational part of the soul, and represents this 
as uniting itself at each entrance into earthly life 
with the irrational soul dwelling in the body, which 
is now first brought into order,^ so that he conceived 
the origin of the individual in a similar manner to 
that of the universe. He, no doubt, also opposed 
the Aristotelian conception of God, but of this 
tradition tells us nothing ; as to his own theory, we 
are told that he made the Creator of the world 
identical with the Grood, but discriminated the other 
ideas as creators of particular things from Him.* 
Some other quotations from his commentary on the 
Timceua * are of no importance ; from his objec- 
tions to the Aristotelian definitions concerning 

' Against the aether of Aris- whole, and its soul, were formed 

totle and the views connected at a definite epoch (Procl. in 

therewith concerning the stars, Tim. 84 F; 87, A; 116, BF; 

he appeals to Eus. xv. 7, 8; 119, B; cf. 99, C; 170, A; 250, 

against the eternit}' of the B ; Iambi, ap Stob. Eel. 1. 894) ; 

world, to I. c. c. 6. But he but they may nevertheless be 

nevertheless would not admit imperishable (cf. Tim, 41. A) 

any end to the world, as we through the will of the Creator 

shall presently find. He had (Procl. I. a. 304, B). 

brought forward the same * Eus. xv. 9, 4 sqq. 

views in his commentary on ' Procl. 311, A; Iambi. Z.c. 9 10. 

the TimrsuK. Tbe unordered ■• Procl. /. c. 93, C ; 111, C ; 

matter (he here says, follow- 119 B; cf. 131, C. 

ing Plutarch) and the im- * Ap. Procl. 87, B; 315, A; 

perfect soul that moves it 7, C : 30, D ; 83, C, D ; 129, D ; 

are certainly indeed uncreated, 187, B ; 234, D ; Syrian Sehol. 

but the world as an ordered in Ar. 892, J, 31. 
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Homonyms ^ we see that he extended his polemic to chap. 
logic also. But no important results are to be ^^l- 
expected from this, because he himself stood nearer 
to the eclecticism which he combated than he was 
aware. He is angry at the admixture of the Platonic 
doctrines with the Peripatetic, but he himself inter- 
mingles them with those of the Stoics when he 
opposes to the Aristotelian doctrine of goods an 
ivrdpKua of virtue, which only differs in words from 
that of the Stoics.^ Still more clearly, however, 
does he betray the standpoint of the later popular 
philosophy in the proposition that the happiness of 
man is unanimously recognised by the philosophers 
as the ultimate end of philosophy.^ It was precisely 
this onesided practical standpoint which, together 
with the indifference to a stricter scientific method, 
had called forth the eclectic amalgamation of contra- 
dictory doctrines. Atticus, however, does not seem 
to have proceeded very scientifically. His objections 
to AristotJe chiefly consist, as we have seen, in com- 
plaints about the moral and religious corruption of his 
doctrines ; to Aristotle's deepest and most thoughtful 
discussions he opposes arguments like that by which 
he tries to reconcile the temporal origin of the world 
with its eternal existence ; namely, that God by 
reason of his Omnipotence could preserve even 
what has come into existence from destruction'* 



* Simpl. Categ. 7, 5. 8, o, and on the Categories. 
Porph. ^1^7. 9, a, Schol. 42, J, 9 ^ Eus. xv. 4, 1 ; 7 sqq. 
(Prantl, Oesch. d. Log. i. 618, 2 * Loo. cit xv. 4, 1 ; cf. 6. 1. 
sq. These seem to have been * Ia)C. ait. 6. 6 sqq. ; cf. Procl. 

taken from a separate treatise in Tim. 304 B. 
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Chap. The philosopher who treated argument so lightly 
' and derived his ultimate decision so recklessly 
from practical necessity, had indeed no right to raise 
objections to the fusion of the several systems, of 
which that very necessity had been the determining 
cause. 
Eclecti' This eclecticism, then, constantly maintained its 

7)MedTn' ascendency with the majority of the Academics. 
Men like Plutarch, Maximus, Apuleius, Numenius, 
are, indeed, Platonists, but their Platonism has 
absorbed so many foreign elements that they appear 
merely as the promoters of the tendency introduced 
by Antiochus. As these philosophers, however, will 
again engage our attention among the forerunners 
of Neo-Platonism, other details respecting them may 
be omitted for the present. In respect to Theo of 
Smyrna also it will suffice to remember that, as we 
Theo, have already noticed,^ he found the free use of a Peri- 

patetic treatise not incompatible with his Platonism, 
while, at the same time, in the first book of his 
work, he prefers to follow the tradition of the old and 
new Pythagoreans.^ Concerning Nigrinus, there is, 
in spite of the Nigrinus of Lucian, little to say ; the 
description of him shows us a man of excellent dispo- 
sition, who took refuge in philosophy from the luxury 

' Sup. p. 309, 4. Adrastus is ti-nriKris and irepl /lovtrncris is no 

also made use of in De Mvs. doubt chiefly Pythagorean, as 

-c. 6; c. 13, p. 94, 97 ; c. 19, c. he indicates in Be Mn*. c. 1, c. 

22, p, 117 ; c. 40, p. 169. 12, etpagsim. In regard to his 

* What Theo says in his first philosophy, the Neo-Pythago- 

book, on numbers and the rela- rean element is especially pro- 

tionsof tones, generally quoted minent in Be Arith. c, i; Be 

under the two titles, irepl apid- Mus. c. 38 sqq. 
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and immorality of his time, and found in it inner Chap. 
satisfaction and freedom ; but the discourses which ' 



Lucian assigns to him might just as well have been Nigrinus^ 
put into the mouths of Musonius or Epictetus. We Sever^i^, 
have still to speak of Severus and Albinus. Severus, 
whom, indeed, we can only place conjecturally in 
the second half of the second century,^ is described 
as having explained Plato in the sense of the Aris- 
totelian doctrines.^ From a treatise of his on the 
soul Eusebius ^ has preserved a fragment in which 
the Platonic doctrine that the human soul is com- 
pounded of two substances, one capable of suffering, 
and the other incapable,* is attacked with the obser- 
vation that this theory would annul the imperish- 
ableness of the soul, because two such different 
constituents must necessarily again dissolve their 
unnatural combination. According to this, he does 
not seem to have recognised this doctrine as Plato's 
real opinion. Severus himself described the soul, 



* The first to mention him 38 ; Aristotle, Metaph. xiii. 2) 

axe lamblichus and Eusebius. opposes the doctrine that the 

Biit there are as yet no traces mathematical element accord- 

of the Neo-Platonic period in ing to Plato, was in material 

the quotations from him. Pro- bodies ; but this is irrelevant, 

clus, Tim. 304 B., observes in since such was not Plato's 

respect to the opinion quoted opinion : €i 8i SfjS^pos ^ &KKos 

inf. -p. 346 3, of Severus, Atticus, ris rStv Strrepov iJ^nyyiffatiivwv rek 

and Plutarch, that many ob- TlKdradvos 4k rrjs vap* avr^ r^ 

jections to it were raised by *Api(rror4\€i Karrix'fio'^o's ro7s 

the Peripatetics ; which also fioB^ficuri Karaxpavrai irphs" rks 

points to the fact that Severus iiwoBd^ds r&v <pvffiK&v airlaVf 

was older than Alexander of ovBtv rovro irphs rohs kpxa-iovs. 
Aphrodisias, the last author ■ Prcep, Ev. xiii. 17. 
known to us of the Peripatetic * Tim. 41 sqq. ; 69, C »q. ; cf. 

school. Phil. d. Gr, II. i. 690 8q. 

2 Syrian {Schol. in Ar. 880, h. 
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Chap, and primarily the world-soul, as an incorporeal 

._ ___J mathematical figure, the constituents of which he 

represented to be the point and the line, while of the 
two elements from which Plato compounds the world- 
soul,^ he connected the indivisible with the point, 
and the divisible with the line.^ A beginning of the 
world in its proper sense he did not admit, even if 
the present world had been begun ; he thought with 
the Stoics that the world, eternal in itself, changed 
its condition in certain periods, and he appeals for 
this doctrine to the mythus in the Platonic dialogue 
of the Statesman,^ There is a reminiscence of the 
Stoics also in this, that he declared the Something 
(rl) to be the highest generic-conception, below which 
stand Being and Becoming/ However isolated 
these statements may be, they nevertheless prove 
that Severus departed in many respects from strict 
Platonism. But we have much more numerous and 
striking proofs, especially in his abstract of the 
Platonic doctrines,^ of the eclecticism of Albinus. 
Quite at the beginning of this treatise we find the 
Stoic definition of wisdom as the science of things 
human and divine (c. 1), and the Peripatetic division 
of philosophy into the theoretical and the practical 
(c. 2), preceded by Dialectic as a third division 

' Tim. 35, A ; vide Part ii. «, throUiih the will of God {I. c. 

646, 3. 304 B) was doubtless only a 

2 Iambi, ap. Stob. Eel. i. 862 ; concession to the expressions 

Procl. in Tim. 186, E j 187, A of Plato. 

sq. " Procl. 70, A; cf. Phil, d, 

« Procl. I. c. 88, D sq. ; 168, Gr. III. i. p. 92, 2. 

D. That the world notwith- ^ Vide mjt. p. 338, 2. 
standing might be imperishable 
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(c. 3). Albinus then, like Aristotle, divides theo- Chap. 

XTT 

retic philosophy into Theology, Physics, and Mathe- '- — 

matics, without, however, himself keeping to this 
arrangement (e. 3, 7) ; ^ and practical philosophy also, 
like the Peripatetics, into Ethics, (Economics, and 
Politics (c. 3).^ Under Dialectic he first gives a theory 
of knowledge which combines Stoic and Aristotelian 
definitions with Platonic, and unites the ^v<Ti,fcrf 
svvoua of the Stoics with the reminiscence of ideas. 
In regard to the faculty of knowledge, he distin- 
guishes in man (corresponding with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the active and the passive vovs) a double 
reason, that which is directed to the sensible, and 
that which is directed to the super-sensible.^ Sub- 
sequently the whole Aristotelian logic with the 
syllogisms and the ten categories with various later 
additions of the Peripatetics and Stoics, is foisted 
upon Plato ;^ and the Aristotelian and Stoic ter- 
minology is unscrupulously employed.^ In the 
section on theoretical philosophy three primary causes 
are enumerated : Matter, the primary forms, and the 

* Instead of an exposition of not very clear, concerning v6ri' 

the mathematics we find at c. ffis and aiffdriiris, \6yos iviffrtj- 

7 only an extract from the fjiopinhs, and bo^affriKhs. 

utterances of Plato's Repiiblio * C. 6 sq. ; vide Prantl, Gesch. 

on mathematics and their di- d. Log. i. 610 sq. ; Freudenthal, 

vision of mathematics. 280 sq. 

'^ Similarly" the * Introduc- * Cf. Freudenthal, I. c. 279, 

tion,' c. 6, spoken of 9v,p. p. 338, 281. So also in c. 26 ; cf. Ter- 

1 ; concemiDg the Peripatetic tull. De An. 29 ; a Platonic ar- 

classification vide Phil. d. Gr. II. gument for immortality ( Phcedo, 

ii. 176 sqq. Albinus makes use 71, C sqq.") is defended with an 

of no Platonic divisions. Aristotelian definition concem- 

■ C. 4. I pass over some ing the ivavrla (cf . Phil, d, Gr, 

further observations which are II. ii. 215, note^. 
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Chap, creative principle, or the Deity ; the Deity is de- 
• scribed in the manner of Aristotle as active Reason 
(c. 10), which, unmoved, thinks only itself. A three- 
fold way is assumed to the knowledge of God : the 
way of emancipation, analogy, and elevation ; ' ideas 
are explained as eternal thoughts of God, but, at 
the same time, as substances ; their sphere, with 
the exception of artificial things, or things contrary 
to nature, is restricted to natural classes, and side 
by side with the ideas, as their copies, the Aristo- 
telian forms inherent in matter find a place.^ In 
regard to matter, Albinus says, making use of an 
Aristotelian definition familiar to him, it is that 
which is neither corporeal, nor incorporeal, but is in 
the body potentially (c. 8, end). The eternity of 
the world, he also thinks, he can maintain as a 
Platonic doctrine, since, like some other philoso- 
phers, he describes the world as having had a begin- 
ning only because it is involved in constant Becoming, 
and thereby proves itself the work of a higher 
cause ; ^ and he rightly concludes from this that the 
world-soul also has not been created by God, but is 
similarly eternal. It does not, however, agree very 
well with this, that the world-soul should be adorned 
by God and awakened as it were from a deep sleep, in 

* In the second the author forms imitated from them etSij. 

has in view the passage from * To this passage or a similar 

Plato's BejfubliCt vi. 608 B ; in one, of a commentary on the 

the third, another from the Timanis or the Hypotyposttis 

Symposium^ 208, 3 sqq. Proclus refers in Tim. 67 C. 

'^ C. 9, c. 10, Albinus, like Precursors of Albinus in the 

some others (vide Phil. d. Gr. II. theory mentioned above are 

i. 552, 2), calls the ideas tScat ; the named in Phil d Gr. II. i. 666, a. 
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order by turning to Grod, to receive the ideal forms Chap. 
from him;* and that Albinus cannot altogether free ' 

himself from the notion of a Divine formation of the 
universe having once taken place.^ That he assumes 
the existence of inferior gods or demons, to whom 
the guidance of the world beneath the moon is con- 
fided, and that he regards these beings in the Stoic 
manner, as elementary spirits, cannot surprise us in a 
Platonist of that period (c. 15). It is also in accord- 
ance with the eclecticism of his age that he should 
introduce into the Platonic ethics the Aristotelian 
definition of virtue as fisa-oTrjf (c. 30) ; that he should 
place among the four fundamental virtues the Stoic- 
Peripatetic prudence in place of the Platonic 
wisdom,^ and appropriate the Stoic doctrine that 
virtue is capable of no increase or diminution,* and 
with certain modifications also the Stoic theory of 
the passions.* Some other instances might be 

"i C. 14, Albinus here follows tuted) and defined qnite in the 

Plutarch, who, however, was Stoic manner as ^xi(rT^/tii)&7a0wv 

more logical in disputing the kuI kokuv koX oitZtripw ; in c. 30 

eternity of the world (cf. Phil, the relation of tppivriais to the 

d.Or. III. i. 168 sg.) ; for before virtues of the lower parts of the 

the world-soul had awaked out soul is spoken of in a way that 

of sleep, the world as such reminds us altogether of Aris- 

could not possibly have existed, totle's Mh, iV. vi. {vide Phil. d. 

* Besides what has already Gr. II. ii. 502 sqq.). 

been stated, we find these words * Cf. c. 30, and ccmcerning 

in I. c. p. 170, 3, Herm. : rris the corresponding Stoic doc- 

9k ^vxv^ raBfitms iK rod fi4aov trine, Jbid. III. i. 246, 2. 
o6tV Tb (rufia rov Kdafiov ... * C. 32, where Albinus re- 

ir(piKa\{f^ai and : ri fA^v ykp 4k' peats Zeno*s definition of irdOos 

rhs &a'xi(f"ros tfiuvkv^ ri Zk ivrhs (Ibid. III. i. 226, 2), while he 

tls €irTo k6k\ovs irfiiidri. opposes the reduction of the 

* In c. 29 the <pp6vri<ris is emotions to Kpiffeis (vide I. c. 
called the rc\t 1611/15 rov \oyi<r- 226 gq.) but enumerates the 
rucov (for which subsequently same four chief emotions as 
the Stoic riytfioviKhv is substi- the Stoics held (I. 0. 230). 
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Chap, adduced,* but the previous quotations will suffice to 
' • show how inclined Albinus was to combine alien 
elements with the old Academic doctrine, which, 
however, he followed in the main, and how deficient 
he was in a clear consciousness of the peculiar 
character of the Platonic system. We are told that 
Albinus was one of the most important representa- 
tives of his school,^ and if we may infer anything 
in respect to him from what we know of his master 
Gains, with whom he agrees ^ in one of his exposi- 
tions of the Platonic philosophy, it becomes the 
more evident that the mode of thought he exhibits 
was still very prevalent in the Platonic school about 
the middle of the second century of our era. 

» Cf. Freudenthal, 278 sqq, * Svp. p. 339, 1. 
2 Cf. sup. p. 337, 3; and 
Freudenthal, p. 243. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ECLECTICS WHO BELONG TO NO DEFINITE SCHOOL — 

DIO, LUCIAN, GALEN. 

All the philosophers we have hitherto discussed 
reckoned themselves under one of the existing Chap. 
schools, though they allowed themselves many de- 



XIII. 



partures from their original doctrines. The number ^ 
is much smaller of those who belong to no particular Eclectics 
school, but, assuming a more independent attitude, paHicular 
borrowed from each and all that which seemed to «<^^^^- 
them true. For though the internal unity of the 
schools and the logical consistency of the systems 
were greatly relaxed, yet the necessity for some 
standard of authority was much too strong in that 
period of scientific exhaustion to allow many to ven- 
ture on freeing themselves from the custom which 
required every teacher of philosophy to be con- 
nected with some one of the ancient schools and its 
tradition. The philosophers even sought to shield 
themselves with the authority of antiquity, where 
they were conscious of divergence from aU contem- 
porary schools, as we see in the case of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, when they claimed to be a continua- 
tion of the ancient Pythagoreans, and in that of 
the Sceptics when they professed to continue the 
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Chap, school of Pyrrho. There are, therefore, but few 
1_ among the philosophers of that time who stand out- 
side the traditional pale of the schools, and these are 
invariably men who had not made philosophy the sole 
task of their life, but had occupied themselves with 
it merely in connection with some other art or science. 
An opportunity for such incidental occupation 
with philosophy was aflforded at that period partly 
by the natural sciences, partly and especially by 
rhetoric ^ which was constantly and zealously culti- 
vated, and was included in the public education. 
When a man had learned from the rhetoricians the 
ornate form of exposition and discourse, he could 
only find an adequate content for it, as the different 
branches of instruction were then divided, with 
the philosophers. It was, therefore, hardly possible 
to advance beyond the merest outworks of rhetoric 
without in some way taking a glance at philosophy, 
and though this, no doubt, was done in most cases 
hastily and superficially enough,^ yet it could not 
but happen that some individuals should occupy 
themselves more seriously and permanently with 

* How numerous the scLools Further details are to be found 

of rhetoric and teachers of rhe- in the writings quoted sup, p. 

toric were in the times of the 189, 1. 

Emperors ; how lively the in- * To students of rhetoric who 
terest in the achievements and only studied something of phi- 
rivalry of celebrated rhetori- losophy by the way, the cen- 
cians (now called (To<pnTra\) and sures of Calvisius Taurus, for 
how pupils streamed to them example, refer (ap. GeU. N. A, 
from all sides, we see from i. 9, 10 ; xvii. 20, 4 ; x. 19, 1 ; 
Philostratus' VitcB SopMstanim. the last passage, compared with 
The appointment of public i. 9, 8, proves how common this 
teachers of rhetoric has been al- was. 
ready noticed (svp. p. 190, sqq). 
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the claims of philosophy. In this way, towards the Chap, 

end of the first century, Dio, and, about the middle L_- 

of the second, Lucian, went over from rhetoric to 
philosophy. But neither of these men is important 
enough as a philosopher to detain very long. Dio, 
surnamed Chrysostom,^ after his banishment, de- 
sired indeed to be no longer merely a rhetorician, 
but before all things a philosopher ; ^ he also mo 
assumed the Cynic garb ; ^ but his philosophy is very ^/^^f *^" 
simple, and confines itself exclusively to such moral 
considerations as were at that time not only to be 

' The sources for our know- countries, as far as the Getae, 

ledge of Dio's life are, besides returned after the murder of 

his own writings, Philostr. V. Domitian to Rome and (accord- 

Soph. i. 7 (the statements are ing to Themist. Or. v. 63) stood 

quite untrustworthy in his V. high in the favour of Trajan. 
Apol. V. 27 sq. ; V. Soph.i. 7, 4, also * Dio often repeats that his 

seems not to be historical) ; hearers are not to seek rheto- 

Synes. Dio ; Phot. Cod. 209 ; rical graces from him ; like 

Suid. sub voce ; Plin. Bp. x. 81 every true philosopher he de- 

sq. (85 sq.); Lucian. Peregr. 18 ; sires to aim at their moral im- 

Paras. 2; Schol.inLuc. p. 117; provement — to be a physician 

248 Jac; Eunap. V. Soph, of souls ( (7r. 33 ; (7r. 34, p. 34, 

Proo^m. p. 2, and some later R. ; Or. 35) : he comes forward, 

biographical notices in Kay- generally speaking, as a man 

ser's Philostr. V. Soph. p. 168 to whom God has given the 

sqq. and in Dindorf's edition of vocation of declaring to all, 

DiOy ii. 361 sqq. The results the doctrines of philosophy 

have been summed up after {Or. 13, p. 431; Or. 32, 657 

Fabric. Bihl. V. 122 sqq. by sqq. et passim). He himself 

Kayser (Z. c). In this place it dates this vocation from his 

will suffice to say that he was exile (Or. 13, 4t22sq.) ; likewise 

born at Prusa in Bithynia, Synesius (JDio, 13 sqq.) shows 

and under Domitian (according how his destiny led him from 

to Emper. 2)e JSxil. Dion. Sophisticism (i.e. Rhetoric) to 

Braunschw. 1840, p. 5 sqq. — philosophy, which he had pre- 

in Dindorf's edition, Dio, I. viously attacked in a vigorous 

xxxviii. sqq.— the date is 82 manner in some of his dis- 

A.D.) was banished or escaped courses (koto rav <l>i\off6^wv 

from Rome where he had and Tphs Mov<r(&viov). 
taught rhetoric, wandered for ■ Or. 72 ; Or. 34, p. 33 ; cf . 

many years through distant Or. 1, p. 60. 

A A 
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Chap, found alike in all the philosophical schools, but even 
'_ outside them. With theoretical enquiries he did 



not concern himself; his whole endeavour is rather 
to impress upon the hearts of his hearers and readers 
the principles long acknowledged by the best, and 
HU notion to apply them to given cases.* Philosophy has, he 
phy, the^' savs,^ the task of curing men of their moral in- 
endeavour firmities : it consists in the endeavour to be a 
righteous righteous man. His philosophic ideal is Socrates, as 
wiaa. conceived by the later popular philosophy — namely, 

as an excellent teacher of morals, but with whom 
specifically scientific thoughts and purposes are not 
in question ; ^ after him Diogenes, whose emancipa- 
tion from needs he admires so unconditionally that he 
pays no attention to what was unsound and distorted 
in his character, and finds even the most revolting 
things that are told of him praiseworthy.* He 
demonstrates that with virtue and wisdom happiness 
is also given ; * he describes the virtuous man in his 

> Synes., p. 14 «$-., says very with the Cynics, PAi^.rf.6?r. II. i. 

truly : & 8' oZv Alwv ^oik€ deco- 285, 3 ; Philo, gup. p. 77 sqq. ; 

pilfiaffi fJL^v rex^iKols 4v <pi\oa'o<plc(, Musonius and Epictetus, tup. p. 

fjL^ trpoffraKanrcDpriffai /iijSe irpotr- 250-272. 

avacrx^^v ipvffiKoTs d&yjxacriVy ot€ * Cf. ^.13,423*^$'.; Or. 12 

6\i/h rod Kaipov fitr or edufxivos 374 sqq. : Or. 54, 65, 60, p. 312 

(sc. anh (TotpiffTiKris irphs <j>i\offo- and elsewhere. 
(plav)' 6va(rdai 8e rrjs ffroas Bca * Cf . Or. 6, 8, 9, 10, and the 

€ts ^Oos reivti Koi ijppep&ffdai coarse description of his sup- 

irap' SvTivovv rwv i^p' lavroC, posed conversation with Alex- 

iirie4<r9ai 8i ry vovderfTv kvBpdd- ander. Or. 4. In Or. 6, p. 203, 

irous . . . €ts % xp^*^"^^*** irpoatro- Diogenes is admired even for 

KUfiivri irapaffKivri t^s yKanriis. the excesses mentioned in Phil. 

2 dr. 13, p. 431 ; cf. Ot\ 70, d Gr. II. i. 274, 3. 
71, and sup. 353, 2. The same * Or. 23, especially p. 515*$'.; 

definition of the problem of Or. 69, 368 sq. where the ^p6- 

philosophy has already come vi\ioi and the &<ppov€5 are dis- 

under our notice in connection cussed in the Stoical sense. 
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moral greatness and his working for others ; * he Chap 

points out, with the Stoics, that true freedom coin- 

cides with reasonableness, and slavery with un- 
reason ; ^ in regard to the appetites, passions, and 
vices of men, luxury, avarice, love of glory, and of 
pleasure, anxiety, faithlessness, &c., he makes reflec- 
tions such as were usual in the schools ; ^ he recalls his 
readers from the mode of life prevailing in society^ 
with its follies, its moral corruption, its artificial 
wants, to the simplicity of the state of nature ; ^ he 
discourses in earnest and rational words against the 
immorality of his time,* occasionally also, with the- 
punctilious zeal of the Stoics, against things so 
indifferent as the cutting of the beard ; ^ he exalts 
the advantages ® of civil institutions,^ gives useful 
advice to states,® discusses in the Aristotelian manner 
the distinctions and relative forms of government ; * 
in short, he expatiates on all possible questions of 
morality and practical life. But in these well- 
intentioned, verbose, and for the most part very 
sensible discussions, there is little real and indepen- 

* Or. 78, 428 sq. had commended the Jewish 
2 Or. 14, 15, 80. Essenes (Svnes. p. 16). 

» E.g. Or. 5, 192 ; Or. 16, 17, « So in Or. 7, 268 sqq., where 

32, 66-68, 74, 79. the degradation and danger 

* Cf. on this point, besides of the public immorality so 
the passages already quoted universally tolerated, is very 
concerning Socrates and Dio- well exposed. 

genes, the happy description « Or. 36, 81 8q. 33. 

of an innocent natural life in ' Or. 36, 83 nq. 

the EvfioiKhs(Or. 7) that * Greek « Or. 33 sq. 38. 40, et j>assim. 

village history,' as Jahn calls • Or. 3, 115 sq. On the 

it ; the purpose of which Synes. monarchy as distinguished from 

correctly estimates (DiOj p 15 the tjrranny (cf. Or. 1-4, 62). 

sq.). In the same respect Dio 

A A 2 
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Chap, dent philosophy to be found ; as soon as Dio goes 
^^^^' beyond actual and particular cases he falls into com- 
monplaces which are treated in the spirit of a modi- 
fied Stoicism or of the ethics of Xenophon.^ Plato 
was indeed, next to Demosthenes, his pattern of 
style ; ^ and in Dio's moral disquisitions the influence 
of his philosophy and writings are unmistakable ; 
but of the speculative determinations of Plato's 
system we find only a few scattered echoes,^ and in 
regard to the Platonic Republic, Dio is of opinion 
that it contains too much that is irrelevant to its 
proper theme — the question of justice.^ We more 
commonly meet with Stoic doctrines in his writings : 
what he says about the kinship of God to the 
human spirit, on the knowledge of God that is 
innate in us, on the natural interdependence of all 
men,'' next to the Socrates of Xenophon reminds us 
most of the Stoics ; this is still more definitely the 
case with the proposition that the world is a com- 
mon house for gods and men, a divine state, a nature 
governed by one soul,^ and with the tracing of the 
daemon to nian's own internal nature."^ Even the 
Stoic doctrine of the conflagration and formation 
of the world is at least tentatively brought forward.® 
But for Dio it is manifest that nothing is of real 

^ He expresses his admira- * Or. 12 ; cf. especially p. 

tion for Xenophon in Or. 18, 384 8q. ; 391 sq. ; 397 ; Or. 7, 270. 

481. « Or. 30, 657 ; Or. 36, p. 83, 

2 Cf. Philostr. VitcB Soph. i. 88 ; cf . Or. 74, p. 405 ; 12, 

7, 3. 390, «fec. 

s Such as Or. 30, 550; cf. ' Or. 4, 166: cf. Or. 23, 25. 

Ph€Bdo,S2 B, and elsewhere. « q^ 35^ 97 ^^ 

* Or. 7, 267. 
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value except that Universal, which he claims for all Chap. 

XTIT 

men as their inborn con\dction, and with the denial 



of which he so severely reproaches the Epicureans ^ — 
the belief in the gods and their care for mankind. 
His standpoint is throughout that of the popular 
philosopher, which turns to account in a practical 
manner scientific results which have become common 
property, without enriching them by new and 
original enquiries. 

A similar attitude to philosophy is assumed by 
Lucian,^ though for the rest his literary character Lwdan, 
is widely diflferent from that of Dio, and in mind and 
taste he is far above him. Moreover, it was only 

* Or. 12, 390 sq. older man he tilled the impor- 

* All that we know of Lu- tant and lucrative office of 
clan's life and personality we secretary at the court of the 
owe almost entirely to his own deputy (Apol. 12. ; cf. c. 1, 16). 
writings. From them (confin- We afterwards find him resum- 
ing myself here to what is of ing his long interrupted dis- 
most importance) we find that courses (Here. 7). Nothing 
he was born in Samosata {Hist, further is known concerning 
Scrib. 24 ; Pigcat. 1 9), and was his life. Suidas' story that he, 
first destined for a sculptor, but in well merited punishment for 
subsequently devoted himself his abuse of Christianity, was 
to learned studies (Somn. 1 sqq. torn to pieces by mad dogs, 
14) and had traversed part of is doubtless no more trust - 
the Roman dominions with worthy than most of the similar 
glory and profit as a rhetorician, accounts of the mortes p&i'secu- 
when at about forty years of tomvi. It is possible that this 
age, and by his own account, story (as Bernays conjectures, 
through Nigrinus(«i(/;. p. 334, 3), I/ucian und die Kynilter, p. 62) 
was won over to philosophy, may have directly arisen from 
and began to write philosophic his conflict with the philosophic 
dialogues {BU Accus. 27 sq. Kives, of whom he says himself 
SO sqq.; AjJol.l5; NigHn. A^ sq. {Peregr. 2): o\lyov huv xmh 
36 sqq. ; Hermot. 13). The time tS>v KvvikS>v iy6 troi ^ie<nrd(rdrfv 
of his birth cannot be correctly ficrirep 6 *AKTal<uv inrh rwv Kvvwy, 
stated, nor that of his death. Among Lucian's writings there 
From Alex. 48, we see that he are several which are spurious, 
composed this work after Mar- or at any rate doubtful. 

CUB Aurelius' death. As an 
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Chap, in his more mature years that he went over from 
^^^^' rhetoric to philosophy, and he appropriated from 



philosophy only so much as might prove advan- 
tageous to him either for his personal conduct or for 
the new form of his writings which chiefly har- 
Philosophy monised with his individual character. True philo- 
Tiion con- sophy consists, according to his theory, in practical 
aigts of wisdom, in a temper of mind and bent of will which 

practical . i .i i • i i it 

nnftdom, IS attached to no philosopnical system ; on the other 
and IS tied j^ajj^j ^j^^ distinctive doctrines and other peculiari- 

to no sys- ' ^ ^ 

tern. ties of the schools appeared to him unimportant, 

and, so far as men pride themselves upon them and 
quarrel about them, ridiculous. Thus he assures us 
that it is philosophy that has made him disloyal to 
rhetoric, that he has always admired and praised 
philosophy and nourished himself upon the writings 
of its teachers, that he has fled from the noise of . 
the courts of justice to the Academy and the 
Lyceum ; ^ yet he has exempted no school and no 
philosopher from his mockery,* and chooses espe- 
cially for the target of his wit those that through 
their remarkable customs and obtrusive character 
excite the most attention and ofi'er the most tempt- 
ing material for satire.^ But as he confines himself 
almost entirely to the satirical exposition of the 
errors of others and very seldom brings forward his 
own views, his standpoint may indeed be generally 

^ Piscat. 5 sq.2^\ BisAccns. the SpoircVot, the a-vfiirSa-iovy the 

32, and elsewhere ; cf . the pre- 'EpfiSrifioSy 'I/copo^€i/i7riroj, Eu- 

vious note. povxos, 'AA.t€us, and several 

2 References are superfluous, funeral orations. 
Among his chief writings of ' Above all the Cynics, »up. 

this kind are the filav irpoerts, p. 290, 1 ; 344. 
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determined, but cannot be explained by any more 
precise account of his convictions. If the treatise on 
Nigrinus be authentic,' he was at first much impressed 
with the independence of the external, and insight 
into the hoilowness of the ordinary life of the world, 
which characterised the discourses of this Stoicising 
Platonist, but we cannot suppose the impression to 
have been very lasting, since in his description the 
rhetorical phraseology is patent enough. Even the 
Cynics, whom in the sequel he opposed with such 
passionate bitterness, he treats for a time not with- 
out kindliness, and puts his satires and especially 
his attacks upon the gods of the popular belief into 
their mouths.^ In his later years he bestows high 
praise upon Epicurus for his freedom from religious 
prejudice and his relentless war against superstition.^ 
But he gives utterance to his own opinion doubtless 
only where he maintains that he honours philosophy 
indeed as the true art of life, but that among the 
multitude of philosophical schools philosophy itself 
cannot possibly be found, since there is no token of 
it which does not require to be proved by a further 
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' I see no sufficient reason in 
its contents for denying this; 
even such a superficial man as 
Lucian may have had transient 
fits of disgust with the world. 

2 So in many of the funeral 
discourses (No. 1-3, 10, 11, 17, 
18, 20-22, 24-28), in the Menip- 
pus, Zevs 4\€yx6fi.; Catapl. c. 
7 ; cf . Bemays, I/ueian und die 
Kyniher, 46 sq. On the other 
hand, the discourse on Demo- 
nax is not to be considered 



genuine, as has been already 
mentioned mp. p. 297, 1. 

■ Alex.G. 17, C. 25 : *Eirt/co<J/»y, 
hv^pi r^v (ff^KTiv Twv Trpayfidrcov 
Kad€<opaK6ri koI ix6v(p r^v ip 
ainoTs ^K'fideiav €i5<$Tt. C. 61 ; 
*EiriKo6pq> &,vdpl &s a\ri6w5 Uptf 
KoX 6€<nrt(rl(i> t^v ip^ffiv koL fx6v<p 
^€t' kKr)Btias rh KoKk ^yvuKdri 
Koi irapa^e^uKSri koI iKfuOfpwrf} 
T<3v d/j.i\ri(rdyr<ov avr^ ycvo^ 
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Chap, token ; that they all strive for visionary treasures, 
and waste their time with useless things ; the best 



philosopher is he who, conscious of his ignorance, 
abandons any claim to a specific wisdom, and, in- 
stead of speculative cogitations, keeps to the moral 
advantages of philosophy.* 

The limitation of philosophy to a system of 
ethics, in which there is no question of any deeper 
scientific foundation, is here based upon a sceptical 
view of the human faculty of knowledge. We shall find 
this sceptical element still more strongly developed 
in Favorinus, who must, therefore, be discussed 
among the adherents of the sceptic school. The 
semi-philosophers from the rhetorical schools were 
none of them distinguished by any independent 
investigations, but the tendencies of the period 
are nevertheless shown in them — namely, the re- 
duction of philosophy to the useful and generally 
comprehensible, and the connection of this popular 
philosophy with the mistrust of all philosophic 
systems which was spread abroad by scepticism. 
Galen. Far greater is the scientific importance of Clau- 

dius Galenus,^ and though it is primarily the art of 

* Pwcfl*. 11, 29, and the whole lAteraria Galeni, which first 

of the Hennotimus ; especially appeared in Fabric. Bibl. 6h: 

c. 15, 25 sqq. 52 sq. 70 sqq. 84 ; v. 377 sqq. Harl., revised in the 

cf. Bis Aams. 24. Cf. also the first volume of Kiihn's edition 

characteristics of Lucian as of Galen, s. xvii-cclxv. To 

given by Bernays, I, c. 42 sqq. this history I will also refer, 

2 All the information that even in respect of Galen's 

can be gathered concerning vnritings, passing over the rest 

Galen's life, almost entirely of the voluminous literature 

from his own writings, is to be concerning him. Born at Per- 

found in Ackermann's Hist, gamum in the year 131 A.D., 
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healing to which he owes his extraordinary fame Chap. 

XTTT 

and influence, yet he also knows how to acknow- '_ 



ledge to the full the worth of philosophy,^ and HUfamw 
occupied himself with it deeply enouffh,^ to take his ^*.^.. 
place among the philosophers of his century.^ He 
himself indeed stands nearest to the Peripatetic 

Galen, whose father was him- lived to the age of 87 ; Suidas, 

self a great architect and ma- however, says 70 years ; so that 

thematician, had received a he probably died in 200 or 201 

careful education, and had a.d. 

already been introduced to phi- ' In Protrept. I. vol. i. 3, he 
losophy; when in his seven- calls philosophy t^ fAiytarou 
teenth year he began the study r&v delay ikyaduVf and in another 
of medicine. After his father's treatise (vol. i. 63 sq.) he de- 
death, he pursued both studies sires his fellow physicians to 
in Smyrna, and medicine in remember ^n Apitrros larphs Kal 
several other places, especially <l>i\6<ro<po5. 
in Alexandria (151 sqq.) and * Galen had learned in his 
returned from thence in the home, while still very young, 
year 158 to practise his art in the chief forms of philosophy 
his native city. In the year as it then existed ; from pupils 
164 he betook himself to Rome, of Philopator the Stoic, of 
where he won great fame by Gaius the Platonist, and of As- 
his success as a physician, and pasius the Peripatetic, and 
in 168 again returned to Per- from an Epicurean philosopher 
gamum, but was soon after re- (Cogn. an. Morh. vol. v. 41 »q.\ 
called afresh to Italy by Marcus At a later period he heard 
Aurelius and Verus. When he Albinus in Smyrna {Hde siipra, 
left Italy for the second time 337) ; of Eudemus the Peri- 
is not known ; and from this pate tic, who perhaps was also 
point there is no connected his teacher (8t5(£(ricoA€, however, 
record of his life whatever, may be a mere title of respect, 
A discourse delivered in the De Prcenot. ad Epig. c. 4, vol. 
reign of Pertinax is mentioned xiv. 624), he says that he had 
by him (2>e Lihr. Propi\ c. 13 ; gained more from him in regard 
vol. xix. 46 K) ; he wrote De to philosophy than to medicine 
Antidotis (i. 13; vol. xiv. 16) (I. c. c. 2, p. 608). Galen's 
inthereignof Severus(2%eri<w?. philosophical writings were 
ad Pis. c. 2, vol. xiv. 217, proves very numerous ; but the greater 
nothing against the genuine part of them is lost, 
ness of this treatise). Accord- ' Concerning Galen*s philo- 
ing to one account (that of the sophic opinions cf . K. Sprengel, 
anonymous person mentioned Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Medicin^ i. 
by Ackermann, I. c. xl. sq.) he 117-195. 
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Chap. 
XTTT. 

ii 

Character 
of his phi- 
hsnphy, 
Ecleeti' 
ciitni on a 
PeripatC' 
tic basis. 



school, but he has also taken so much from others 
that we can only designate his standpoint on the 
whole as that of eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
foundation. Galen is at once placed among the 
eclectics by the fact that he compiled an entire 
series of continuous expositions and excerpts from 
Platonic and Aristotelian writings,* and also from 
those of Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Chrysippus, 
while at the same time he declares that none of 
all these schools satisfy him.^ To Epicurus alone he 
is thoroughly antipathetic (as were the eclectics of 
that time almost without exception), and expressly 
opposes him.^ The scepticism also of the New 
Academy appears to him an error, which he combats 
Nis theory ^^^ great decision.* He for his part finds man, in 
ofkno7v- spite of the limitation of his knowledge, suflSciently 
endowed with means for the attainment of truth ; 
sensible phenomena we discern through the senses, 



^ Galen, Be Idhr. Propr. c. 
11 ; 14 16 ; vol. xix. 41 sq. 46 
sc[.y where a great number of 
such works are named. 

' Lac. cit. c. 11, p. 39 sq.^ 
with immediate reference to 
the doctrine of proof. He 
sought counsel on the subject 
from the philosophers, but 
found here as in other divisions 
of logic so much strife among 
them and even within the 
several schools, that he would 
have fallen back upon Pyrrhon- 
ism if the certainty of the 
mathematical sciences had not 
kept him from it. 

* Galen, in those of his 
writings which have been pre- 
served, mentions Epicurus but 



seldom, and almost always in 
connection with subordinate 
points ; on the other hand, he 
names {De Lihr. Propr. c. 17, 
vol. xix. 48) no fewer than six 
works against Epicurus and his 
doctrine of pleasure. 

* In the treatise inpi apia-TTp 
Bi^affKaKias (vol. i. 40 sqq.) 
against Favorinus, Cogn. an. 
Peoc. c. 6, vol. V. 93 sqq. He 
also wrote upon Clitomachus, 
De Lihr. Propr. c. 12, p. 44. 
His chief complaint against the 
sceptics is that they could not 
establish their standpoint with- 
out appealing to the judgment 
of others, and presupposing in 
them the capability of deciding 
between true and false. 
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the deceptions of which may well be avoided with Chap. 
the necessary circumspection ; the super- sensible i« L_ 



discerned by the understanding ; and as the sensible 
perception carries with it an immediate power of 
conviction (ivdf>ysia\ so also the understanding is 
in possession of certain truths which are established 
immediately and prior to all proof; of certain 
natural principles which verify themselves by univer- 
sal agreement ; through all this, which is self-evi- 
dent, the hidden is known by logical inference. 
The criterion of truth, therefore, for all that is clear 
through itself, is the immediate certainty, partly 
that of the senses, partly that of the understanding ; 
and the criterion of truth for what is hidden, is 
agreement with the immediate certainty, which is 
clear.^ This appeal to the directly certain, to the 
senses and the unanimous opinion of men, this 
empiricism of the inner and outer sense, corresponds 
entirely with the standpoint of Cicero and of the 
later eclectic popular philosophy. 

Among the three principal divisions of philo- mgh 
sophy, Galen ascribes a high value to logic,' as 1^^^"^ 
the indispensable instrument^ of all philosophical 

' Be Opt. Disc, c. 4, vol. i. either assent to, or deny every- 

48 sq. ; De Oj/t. Secta^ 2 ; i. thing, &c. 

108 gq. ; Cogn. an. Pecc. I. o.\ * Concerning (Galen's logic 

Be Hippocr. ft Plat. ix. 7 ; vol. vide Prantl, Gesch. der Logik. i. 

V. 777 sq. As principles that 559 sqq, 

are immediately certain, Galen ■ Be Elem. ex Eippocr. i. 6, 

{Therap. Meth. i. 4; vol. x. 36) vol. i. 460, Quod Opt. Med. Sit 

names the ipx*^ KoyiKai, that Qu. Philos. i. 59 sq. ; Constit. 

magnitudes equal to a third Art. Med. c. 8; end, i. 253 8q.\ 

magnitude are equal to one Hippocr ^ et Plat. ix. 7 ; end, 

another, that nothing happens 1 ; vol. v. 782. 
without a cause, that we must 
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Chap, enquiry. He himself has composed a great number 

L_ of logical treatises,* but what remains of them ^ does 

not cause us to deplore very deeply the loss of the 
remainder. In the doctrine of the categories, which 
he with others declares to be the beginning and 
foundation of all logic,^ he appears to have attempted 
a reconciliation between Aristotle and the Stoics ; * 
otherwise the categories have for him only a logical 
and not a real importance.^ In the syllogistic and 
apodeictic part of logic, which are to him of most 
importance, he tries to attain the certainty of the 
geometric method ; ® in regard to matter, he places 

* For the catalogue of these 15. Prantl (660, 79) is of a 
cf. Gal. De Libr. Propr. c. 11 dififerent opinion. 

sq. ; 16 sq. ; xix. 41 «g'. ; 47 * David (Schol. in Ar. 49, a, 

sq. ; cf . Prantl, p. 669 sq. 29) ascribes to him five Cate- 

^ The short treatise ir. rav gories : ovtrla, iroahy, irot^i/, irpds 

Kara r^v \€^iy (rotpiafidTuv (vol. t*, irp6s ri ir«s ^x*^"* which does 

xiv. 682 sqq.)t which is quoted not indeed altogether agree 

by Alex. Sophist, EL 8, &, 45, a with the division mentioned 

i^Schol 298, b, 14 ; 312, J, 29). elsewhere (Therap. Meih. ii. 7 ; 

But nowhere else are Galen's 129*3'.; 146 ; 166) of the owo-Zo* 

logical writings and commen- and the avfifiefiriKdra ; and of 

taries mentioned by the Greek the latter division into 4v€pyeiai, 

commentators (with the excep- irddri^ and iiaOeaeis ; but it can 

tion of the passage quotedinfraf hardly be a mere invention ; cf. 

365, 1). Pul<(. Biff. ii. 10 ; viii. 632. 

* Therap. Meth. ii. 7; x. * He discriminates very de- 
145 ; 148 ; Puis. Biff, ii, 9 ; cidedly between the '^ivoi and 
viii. 622, 624. Whether Galen the category ; that which 
had himself written on the falls under the same category 
Categories is not quite clear may belong to separate genera 
from his own expressions (Zi&r. {Puis. Biff, ii. 9 sq.\ 622 sq.; 
Propr. 11, p. 42). The meaning 632. What Prantl, p. 565 <?, 
seems to me to be that he did quotes concerning the differen- 
not actually write commen- tiating of genera into species 
taries on them, but only some belongs to the older Peripa- 
observations on the difficult tetics. 

questions they contained. This * Libr. Propr. 11, p. 39 sq. ; 
would explain the vTroixvfijxara cf . Feet. Form, c. 6 ; iv. 696 ; 
on the Categories mentioned c. 702. 
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himself on the side of Aristotle and Theophrastus ^ Chap. 
and against Chrysippus ; but that he himself out 
of the five syllogistic forms which Theophrastus had 
added to the Aristotelian first figure,^ formed a 
fourth figure of his own,*'* is very doubtful. What has 
otherwise been imparted to us from the logic of 
Gralen, or is to be found in his writings, is in part 
so unimportant, and in part so fragmentary, that it 
may suffice to refer the reader for further details to 
Prantl's careful digest. 

Also in his physics and metaphysics Galen even -9?« 
as a physician and naturalist chiefly follows Aristotle andTneta- 
without however beinff entirely fettered by him. P^y^* 

^ hased on 

He repeats the Aristotelian doctrine of the four those of 
causes, but increases their number to five by the ;f 7*^5^' 

' •/ but not en- 

addition of the middle cause (the hC ov)^ Like tirely 
Plato and Aristotle, he regards the final cause as the **^* ^' 
most important : ^ the knowledge of them forms, he 
says, the groundwork of true theology, that science 
which far surpasses the art of healing.^ In follow- 
ing the traces of the creative wisdom, which has 
formed all things, he prefers to dwell on the con- 
sideration of living creatures ; ^ but he is at the 
same time convinced that if here in the meanest 

» Hippoor. et. Plat. ii. 2 ; B. 9ia\€KriK^ p. y4 sq.^ vide the 

V. 213. exhaustive investigation of 

2 Vide Phil. d. Or. II. ii. Prantl, p. 670 sqq. 

* Concerning this fourth * Be usu Part, Corp, Hvm, 

figure of Galen's, which was vi. 13 ; vol. iii. 465. 

formerly only known on the * Loc, oit. 

authority of Averroes, but is * Zoo. cit, xvii. 1; vol. iv. 

now confirmed and explained 360. 

by a Greek fragment of Minas ' Zoo, cit. p. 368 sqq. et 

in his edition of the Ei<ra7«'y^ passim. 
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portion of the universe, and in these base and un- 
clean substances, so wonderful a reason is at work, 
this must also be in overflowing measure in the 
heaven and its stars, which are so much more 
glorious and admirable.* In what manner it is 
inherent in the world he does not enquire more 
closely ; but his expressions indicate a tendency to 
the Stoic conception, according to which the sub- 
stance of the world is permeated by the divine 
mind.^ He is opposed, however, to the Stoic mate- 
rialism ; for he shows that the qualities of things 
are not bodies ; ' he likewise contradicts the Stoic 
views on the original constitution of matter when 
he defends the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle, of 
the four elements, against the Atomists and the 
ancient physiologists, and among these, especially, 
against the Stoic-Heracleitean theory of one primi- 
tive matter.^ What we are told of his objections 
against the Aristotelian discussions concerning space, 
time, and motion, is unimportant.® Galen's devia- 



* Loc. cit. 

2 p. 358 : tIs 8' ovk tiv evOvs 
ivedufiiidri vovv riva d6vafiiv 
^X^vra davfiaffT^v iirifidvTa ttjs 
yrjs iicT€rd(rdai Karti vdvra rh. 
fiSpia; this vovs comes to the 
earth from the heavenly bodies : 
4v oTs tUhs, ba'(p vep itrri Koi rj 
rod ff^/JLaros evcla Kadapoorepay 
roffoirtf Koi rhv vovv ivoiKuv 
ifoKh Tov Karh. rh, yfjXva ard^fiara 
fieKrico re Kal aKpififtrrepov. And 
even here, before all things, 
in the human body, 4v fiop$6p(p 
roffovrtpf there is a vovs Trepirrbs ; 
how much more, then, in the 
stars I through the air ovk dxlyos 



ris iKTerdcOcu 9ok67 i/ovs, for how 
could it otherwise be heated 
and illuminated by the sun ? 

' Qvod Qtialitates Sint Itir- 
corporecB. B. xix. 463 iqg[. 

^ Be Constit. Artis Med. c. 7 
sq. ; B. i. 245 sqq. ; Ue Ele- 
mentis, I. e. 413 sqq. Though 
the views Of the Stoics are not 
named among those combated 
here, the Heracleitean doctrine 
of primitive matter which Galen 
opposes is also theirs (^De El. i. 
4, p. 444) ; cf . also Hippocr. et 
Phut. viii. 2 sq. v. 666 8qq. 

* In respect to space, he de- 
fends (ap. Simpl. Phya. 133, i^ ; 
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tion from Aristotle in respect to the soul and its Chap. 

activity seems of more consequence, but even here 1_ 

his utterances sound so hesitating that we clearly 
see how completely he has failed to attain a fixed 
standpoint in the strife of opinions. As to what 
the soul is in its essence, whether corporeal or in- 
corporeal, transitory or imperishable, he not only 
ventures to propound no definite statement, but 
not even a conjecture which lays claim tx) probability; 
and he omits every sound argument on the subject.^ 
The theory of Plato, that the soul is an immaterial 
essence, and can live without the body, seems to 
him questionable ; ' for how,' he asks, ' could in- 
corporeal substances be distinguished from each 
other ? how can an incorporeal nature be spread 
over the body ? how can such a nature be afifected 
by the body, as is the case with the soul in madness, 
drunkenness, and similar circumstances.' ^ So far 

Theniist. Phys. 38, h) the defi- ^ De Feet. Form. c. 6 ; iv. 

nition controverted by Aristotle 701 sq. ; De Hipp. et. Plat. vii. 

that it is the interval between 7 ; v. 653 : the soul, accord- 

the limits of bodies ; a miscon- ing to its ohffia, is either rb otov 

ception of Aristotle's observa- ahyoeiZis tc koL alO^pudesaufxa 




tains a circle, are mentioned by fiicov r^v irphs r&Wa (rd^fiara 

Simplicius, P%«. 167 a; 169 J; Koivwviav Kafij^dvu. On the other 

Themist. Phys. 45, a; 46, a hand, the Pneuma is neither its 

(Sehol. 388, &, 20 ; 26) ; and an substance nor its seat, but only 

objection against Arist. Phys. its icpSorov tpyavov {I. c. c. 3 ; p. 

vii. 1 ; 242, a, 5 ; in Simpl. Phys. 606 sq.). 

242, h. Simplicius here (p. 167, ^ Quod Animi Mores Corp. 

a) refers to the eighth book of Temp. Seq. c. 3 ; 5 ; iv. 776 

Galen's Apodeictw, and it is sq.; 7S5 sq.; De Loo. A f.ii. 5 ; 

probable, therefore, that all viii. 127 sq. 
these remarks were to be found 
in this work. 
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Chap, we might be inclined to endorse the Peripatetic 

1_ doctrine, according to which the soul is the form of 

the body ; but this would certainly lead to the view 
naaintained by the Stoics and shared by many of 
the Peripatetics, that the soul is nothing else than 
the mixture of corporeal substances, and as to its 
immortality there could then be no question.* 
Gralen does not venture to decide on this point, and 
as little does he purpose to affirm or to deny im- 
mortality.^ It is the same with the question as to 
the origin of living creatures. He candidly ac- 
knowledges that he has not made up his mind upon 
this subject. On the one hand he finds in the 
formation of the human body a wisdom and a 
power which he cannot attribute to the irrational 
vegetable soul of the embryo ; on the other hand 
the likeness of children to their parents obliges him 
to derive the children from that soul ; if we further 
assume that the rational soul builds up its own 
body, we are confronted with the fact that we are 
most imperfectly acquainted with its natural con- 
stitution ; the only remaining alternative, to assume 
with many Platonists, that the world-soul forms the 
bodies of living creatures, seems to him almost im- 
pious, since we ought not to involve that divine 
soul in such base occupations.^ Galen declares 
himself more decidedly for the Platonic doctrine of 



* Qu. An. Moi'es. ice. c. 3; 4; rh KoyurriKhv'] oHO* &s ovk l^trriv 
p. 773 sq. ; 780. ^x" 8mT€(i/a<r6ot. 

* Vide mpra and Z. c. c. 3 : • De Feet. Form. c. 6, iv. 
iyi) 84 oUB * &s %ariv [hJQdjfarov 683^ 8qq» 
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the parts of th^ soul and their abodes,^ which he Chap. 

also no doubt combines with the corresponding ' 

doctrine of Aristotle ; ^ his uncertainty in regard to 
the nature of the soul necessarily, however, casts 
doubt also upon this theory. Nor will our philo- 
sopher decide, he says, whether plants have souls,' 
but in other places he declares himself decidedly iRs con- 
for the Stoic distinction between the '^vxv ^^^ ^^ merely 

4>vais.^ theoretical 

We shall be all the less surprised at the vacilla- Mimlea 
tion and framientariness of these definitions when ^^ ^^ ^f 
we hear what value Galen attributes to theoretical 
enquiries in general. The question concerning the 
unity of the world, whether or not it had a begin- 
ning, and the like, he thinks are worthless for the 
practical philosophers ; of the existence of the Grods 
and the guidance of a Providence we must indeed 
try to convince ourselves, but the nature of the 
Gods we do not require to know : whether they have 
a body or not can have no influence on our conduct; 
in a moral and political point of view it is also in- 
dififerent whether the world was formed by a deity 
or by a blindly working cause, if only it be acknow- 
ledged that it is disposed according to purpose and 

* Cf . besides the treatise De by Galen, Be Hipy. et Plat. vi. 

Jlipjfocratis et Platonis Placitis, 2, and I. c. 

which discusses this subject in ^ In Hippocr. de Alim. iii. 

no fewer than nine books with 10 ; xv. 293 ; In Hippocr. de 

wearisome diffusiveness, Qu. Humor, i. 9 ; xvi. 93. 

Animi Mores^ &c., c. 3. That • De Substant. Paoult. Nat. c. 

the three divisions of the soul 1 ; B. iv. 767 iq. ; cf . in Hippo- 

are not merely three faculties cratis de Epidem. Lihr. vi. ; 

of one substance, but three Sect. v. 5; xviii. &, 250. 

distinct substances, is asserted * De Natur.Facult. i. l;ii. 1. 

B B 
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Chap, design. Even the question which he has so fully 

XITI O A ./ 

'__ discussed, concerning the seat of the soul, is only of 

interest to the physician, and not to the philoso- 
pher ; ^ while conversely a definite opinion regarding 
the nature of the soul is only necessary to theoretic 
philosophy, and neither to medicine nor ethics.^ 
We certainly require no further evidence that a 
philosopher who measures the value of scientific 
enquiries so entirely according to their direct and 
demonstrated utility, could not advance beyond an 
uncertain eclecticism. But we shall greatly deceive 
ourselves if we therefore expect from him indepen- 
dent ethical enquiries. Galen's numerous writings 
on this subject ^ are all lost, with the exception of 
His ethical two ; ^ but what we learn from occasional utterances 
wre^llost ^ ^^^ place or another, concerning his ethical 
hut two opinions, contains merely echoes of older doctrines. 
not very Thus we sometimes find the Peripatetic division of 
important, goods into spiritual, bodily, and external ; ^ and in 
himtohare another connection the Platonic doctrine of the four 
eelZu^ fundamental virtues,® and again the Aristotelian 
also in proposition that all virtue consists in the mean.'' 
si)here. "^^ question whether virtue is a science or some- 



* Be Hippocr. et Plat. ix. 6 ; 
B. V. 779 sq. 

2 Be Sudst. Facult. Nat. B. 
iv. 764. 

» Be Propr. Lihr. 13 ; 17. 

^ Be cognoscendiscivrandisqne 
animi mvrbis. Be animi pecca- 
toomtn dignatione atqite medela. 

* Protrept. 11 ; i. 26 sq. 

« Be Hippocr. ct. Plat. vii. 1 



sq. 



V. 694. 



' In Hippocr. de Hvmor. i. 
11, end ; xvi. 104 : &(nr€p y^ 
rb fiiffov iffriv aiperdv iy icaffiVy 
o\ir<a KoX rh vTrep^dWovfj ^Weives 
<l>€VKT6y. aperal Be Tracai iir 
yiiatp <rvvi<rravTai at Bk Koxiax 
f|« rov fxiffov. These words 
refer indeed directly to cor- 
poreal conditions, but they have 
a universal application. 
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thing else, Gralen decides thus : in the rational parts Chap. 

of the soul it is a science, in the irrational merely '__ 

a faculty and a quality or disposition.* The eclectic 
tendency of the man thus shows itself in this portion 
also of his doctrine. 

* De Hippocr. et Plat v. 5 ; vii. 1 ; v. 468 ; 595. 
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ACA 

ACADEMICS of the first cen- 
tury B.C., 75 iq^q. 

— of the first centuries A.D., 344 

Academy, the New and the Old, 
80 ; Philo, and the New, 81 

- in Imperial times increasingly 
tends to belief in revelation, 194 ; 
eclecticism of the, 34, 355 gq^. 

Achaicus, his commentary on the 
categories, 313 

Adrastus of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 305, n. ; his commen- 
taries on Aristotle, 308 %q. ; 
views on the universe, 310 

iElius Stilo, L., Roman disciple of 
Panaetius, 11 

iEmilius Paulus, gave his sons 
Greek instructors, 8 

iEnesidemus, 22 

iEschines, a disciple of Cameades, 5 

iEther, theories concerning the, 
124 ; 133 ; 341, 5 ; 342, 1 

Agathobulus, a Cynic, 294, n, 

Albinus, a Platonist, 335 ; his ec- 
clecticism, 346; his commenta- 
ries on Plato, 337 ; his division 
of philosophy, 347 ; his doc- 
trines, 347 ; concerning Matter, 
the Deity, the world, the world- 
soul, demons, the virtues, 347- 
349 ; his importance among the 
later Platonists, 350 

Alexander, a Peripatetic of the 
first century B.C., 124, 1 

Alexander of ^gse, a Peripatetic, 
instructor of Nero, 304, 2 



ANT 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, 7i., 318 ; called the 
Conmientator and Second Ari- 
stotle, 319; commentaries of, 
321 ; various theories and doc- 
trines of, 323; Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the Universal and 
Particular, how treated by, 324 ; 
his doctrine of the soul and 
body, 326 ; the soul and yoCj, 
327; relation of God and the 
world, 329 ; Providence, 331 

— the last important Peripatetic, 
331 

Alexander of Damascus, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, n, 

Alexander of Seleucia, a Platonist, 
called Peloplaton, 335, n, 

Ammonius, of the New Academy, 
teacher of Plutarch, 102, 2 ; 
334, 3 ; 336, n, 

Anatolius of Alexandria, Bishop 
of Laodicea about 270, A.D., dis- 
tinguished himself in the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, 332, 2 

Andronicus of Bhodes, head of 
the Peripatetic school in Athens, 
113 ; Anstotle's work edited by, 
115 ; diverged from Aristotle, 
116; but was on the whole a 
genuine Peripatetic, 117 

Animal food, to be avoided, ac- 
cording to Musonius, 225; ar- 
gument of Sextius against, 186 

Annseus Serenus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Anthropology, Cicero's, 169; Se- 
neca's, 219 
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ANT 

Antibius, 200, n. 

Antidotus, instructor of Antipater 
of Sidon, 54, n. 

Antioohus of Ascalon, disciple of 
Philo, called the founder of the 
fifth Academy, 87 ; his doctrines : 
virtue and knowledge, 87 ; cri- 
terion of truth, 88 ; dicta of the 
senses not to be discarded, 89 ; 
scepticism self-contradictory, 
90 ; maintains that all the 
schools of philosophy are vir- 
tually in agreement, 91 ; called 
by Cicero a pure Stoic, 92; 
divides philosophy into three 
parts, 92 ; his theory of know- 
ledge, 93 ; bis ethics, 95 ; doc- 
trines of life according to 
nature, 96; 'he highest good, 
96 ; virtue and happiness, 97 ; his 
position in regard to the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, 98; school 
of, 99 ; other disciples of, J 00 

Antiochus the Cilician, a Cynic, 
294, n. 

Antipater of Sidon, poet and 
philosopher, 54, n. 

Antipater of Tyre, 71, n. 

Apollas of Sardis, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

Apollodorus of Athens, leader of 
the Stoic school in the first 
century B.C., 63, n. 

Apollodorus & Kiivoripavvos^ com- 
pared with Epicurus, 27, 28 

Apollonides, friend of Cato, 72, n. 

ApoUonius, a freedman of Cassius, 
72, n. 

ApoUonius, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

ApoUonius, a Platonist, 334, 3 

ApoUonius of Mysa, a Stoic, 53, n. 

ApoUonius of Ptolemais, 72, n. 

ApoUonius of Tyre, 71, w. 

ApoUonius, Stoic instructor of 
Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Apuleius, on the Cosmos, ] 29 ; not 
the author of the treatise vepi 
Kdfffiov, 131 



ATH 

Archaicus, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Aristo, a disciple of Antiochus, who 
went over from the Academy to 
the Peripatetics, 105, 2 ; 121 

Aristocles of Messene, a Peripa- 
tetic, 314; fragments cf his 
great historical work preserved 
by.Eusebius, 315 ; his admiration 
for Plato, 315 ; his conception 
of Reason, human and divine, 
317 ; was a precursor of Neo- 
Platonism, 318 

Aristocles of Pergamus, a Peripa- 
tetic, 306, n. 

Aristodemus, a Platonist, 334, 3 

Aristodemus, teacher of Strabo, 
75, n. 

Aristotle, commentaries on, 112, 
304 sqq. ; assertion of his agree- 
ment with Plato, by Antiocbus, 
91 ; by Cicero, 163 ; by Severus 
and Albinus, 346, 347 

Aristus, brother and successor of 
Antiochus in the New Academy 
at Athens, 100, 1 

Arius Didymus of Alexandria, the 
Academic, 106 

Arrian, author of a Meteorology, 
258, 1 

Arrian, the Stoic, 258 

Artemon, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Asclepiades of Bithynia, relation 
to Epicureanism, 29 ; atomistic 
theory of, 81 ' 

Asclepiades, two Cynics of that 
name, 294, n. ; 301, 3 

Asclepiodotus, a Stoic, 71, n. 

Asclepiodotus of Nicaea, a disci- 
ple of Panastius, 63, n. 

Aspasius, a Peripatetic, 305, n. ; 
his commentaries on Aristotle, 
308 

Athenodorus, son of Saudon, 72, n. 

Athenodorus, sumamed CordyUo, 
71, n. 

Athenodorus the Rhodian, 124, 1 

Athens visited by Romans, 13 ; 
proposal by Gellius to the philo- 
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ATH 

sophers in, 16 ; public teachers 
of the four principal schools of 
philosophy established in, by 
Marcus Aurelius, 193 
Attalus, teacher of Seneca, 195 
Atticus, his zeal for the purity of 
the Academic doctrines, 341 ; 
opposition to Aristotle's defi- 
nition concerning Homonyms, 
342, 343 
Atomistic theory of Asclepiades, 31 

BALBUS, L. Lucilius, 65, n. 
Balbus, Q. Lucilius, 55, n. ; 74, n. 

Basilides, 54, ti. 

Basilides of Scythopolis, 198, n. 

Boethus, Flavins, 306, n. 

Boethus of Sidon, the Peripatetic, 
disciple of Andronicus, 117 ; his 
commentaries on Aristotle, and 
divergences from him, 119 ; on 
the immortality of the soul, 120 

Boethus, the Stoic, 35 ; his deviation 
from pure Stoicism, 35 ; attitude 
to the Stoic theology, 36 ; to the 
doctrine of the conflagration of 
the world, 37, and prophecy, 38 

Brutus, M., a disciple of Antiochus, 
100, n. 

CALLICLES, 75, 4 
Cameades, his predilection 

for ethics, 5; his influence at 

Rome, 9 
Oarneades, the Cynic, 291, 2 end 
Cato, Seneca's opinion of, 230 
Cato the Elder, 15, 1 
Cato the Younger, 74, n. 
Celsus, a Platonist in the time of 

Marcus Aurelius, 336, n, 
Censorinus, 336, n. 
Chaeremon, teacher of Nero, 195, 1 
Chairs, institution of public, by 

Hadrian, 189 
Chrysippus, on the treatise irepl 

KSfffiov, 127 
Chytron, a Cynic, 301, 3 



CBA 

Cicero, his writings on Greek phi- 
losophy, 14 ; on the Epicureans, 
25 ; his philosophic studies, 147 ; 
his philosophical works, 148; 
his scepticism, 149, 151 ; Cicero 
and Carneades, 152, 167 ; his 
objection to dialectic, 163; his 
theological opinions, 164 sq. 167 ; 
his view of philosophy, 166 ; his 
theory of knowledge, 168 ; doc- 
trine of innate knowledge, 159 ; 
moral disposition innate, 160; 
his doctrine of a moral sense, 
160 ; his criterion of truth, 161 ; 
on the immortality of the soul, 
161, 170; dialectics and physics, 
162; bis criticism of Epicurean- 
ism, 162 ; his ethics, 163 ; criti- 
cism of the Stoics, 164; his 
uncertainty and want of origin- 
ality, 166; nature of God ac- 
cording to, 167 ; human nature 
in, 162; belief in Providence, 
168 ; anthropology, 169 ; on 
freewill, 171 ; Cicero a repre- 
sentative of eclecticism, 157, 171 

Cinna, Catulus, a Stoic, instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Claranus, a Stoic, 196, n, 

Claudius Agathinus, of Sparta, 
disciple of Comutus, 196, n, 

Claudius Maximus, Stoic, instruc- 
tor of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n, 

Claudius Severus, teacher of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 306, n. 

Clitomachus, 5. 

Commentators of Aristotle — Cri- 
tolaus, Diodorus, Andronicus of 
Rhodes, 113, 306 

— of Plato, 337 sq. 

Comutus, L. Annaeus, a Stoic, 
banished by Nero, 196, n. ; 198 sg, 

Cotta, C, consul in 76 B.C., dis- 
ciple and adherent of Philo, 
100, n. 

Crassitius, Lucius, of Tarentum, 
member of the school of the 
Sextii, 181 
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Crassus, Cornelius, a prolific writer 
of the school of the Sextii, 181 

Gratippus, a Peripatetic of the 
first centtuy B.C., 122 

Crescens,aCynic, accuser of Justin 
the Martyr, 294, n. 

Crispns Fassienus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Critolaus, the most important re- 
presentative of the Peripatetic 
School in the second century 
B.C., 113 

Cronius, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Cynicism, revival of, soon after 
the beginning of the Christian 
era, 289 

Cynics, the, of the Imperial era, 
288, 290 

— , mentioned by Julian, 301, 3 ; 
last traces of the, 302 

D^MON, the divine in man, 
266 (Bpictetua) ; 278 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 

Damocles of Messene, 53, n. 

Daphnus, a Platonist, 336, n, 

Dardanus, disciple and successor 
of Panaetius, 53, n. 

Demetrius, a Cynic, friend of 
Seneca, 291; his moral prin- 
ciples, 293 ; his contempt for 
knowledge, 293 

Demetrius, an Epicurean, 28 

Demetrius, a Platonist, 335, n, 

Demetrius Chytras, a Cynic, 
301,3 

Demetrius of Byzantium, a Peri- 
patetic, 307, n. 

Demetrius the Bithynian, a Stoic, 
53, 71, 

Democritus, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Demonax, a Cynic, 294, n. ; his 
' eclecticism, 297 ; his efforts to 
liberate men from things exter- 
nal, 297 ; abstained from mar- 
riae^e, sacrifices, and the mys- 
teries, 298 ; his ready wit and 
practical influence, 299 

Demons, Posidonius in regard to. 



ECL 

61 ; in the treatise ircpl K6a'fjLov, 
132 ; all things are full of gods 
and (Bpictetus), 265; Albinus 
on, 349 

Dercyllides, the grammarian mem- 
ber of the New Academy, 102, 2 

Destiny, submission to, man*sduty, 
271 (Bpictetus); 284 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 

Dio, 100, n. ; 121, 2 

Dio Chrysostom, 353; his notion 
of philosophy the endeavour to 
be a righteous man, 354; ap- 
proximation of Stoicism, 355 ; 
Plato next to Demosthenes his 
pattern of style, 356 ; his general 
standpoint, 357 

Diodorus, a Peripatetic commen- 
tator, 113 

Diodotus, instructor and friend of 
Cicero, n. 

Diogenes, a CyniCt in the reign of 
Vespasian, 294, n. 

Diogenes of Seleucia, his opinion 
Bs to the conflagration of the 

. world, 35 

Diogenes of Tarsus, an Epicurean, 
28,2 

Diogenianus, a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Diognetus, 198, n, 

Dionysius of Cyrene, a geometri- 
cian, 53, n, 

Dionysius, Stoic of the first cen- 
tury A.D., 196, n, 

Dionysius, Stoic philosopher of the 
first century B.C., 71, w. 

Diotimus, of the school of P&nse- 
tius, 54, n, 

Diphilus, a Stoic, 53, n. 

Divine assistance to man, how 
understood by Seneca, 243 

ECLECTICISM,originandgrowth 
of, in Greek philosophy ; cha- 
racter of, 17; presupposes an 
individual criterion of truth, 
18; eclecticism and the philo- 
sophy of revelation, 20; seep- 
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ticism, 21 ; contained germs of 
Neo-Platonism, 23 ; eclecticism 
among the Epicureans, 24 sq. ; 
the Stoics, 31 sq.^ 246 aq.^ 
189 ; the Academics, 75 sq., 335 
sq.] the Peripatetics, 112 sq., 
304 ; in Cicero, 146 ; in Seneca, 
224, 225 ; of Galen, 362 ; Eclec- 
tics belonging to no particular 
school, 351 
Eclectic School, the, 111 
Egnatius, Celer P., a Stoic, 197 
Ennius, his acquaintance with 

Greek philosophy, 7 
Epictetus, 197, n. ; date and per- 
sonal history of, 257 ; his con- 
ception of philosophy, 258 ; doc- 
trines, 259 sq. ; men are to be 
made philosophers in behaviour 
rather than opinions, 260; his 
opinion of logic and dialectic, 
261 ; natural philosophy, 262 ; 
religious view of the world, 263 ; 
belief in the perfection of the 
world, 263 ; opinion of the popu- 
lar religion, 264 ; soothsaying, 
265 ; daemons, 266 ; immortality 
of the soul, 266 ; freewill, 267 ; 
innate moral conceptions and 
principles, 268 ; man's indepen- 
dence of things external, 269 ; 
duty of absolute submission to 
destiny, 271 ; inclination of 
Epictetus to cynicism, 272 ; his 
cynicism modified by his mild 
disposition, 274; his love of 
mankind, 275 
Epicureanism, the later, at Rome, 

12 
Epicureans, in the first two cen- 
turies B.C., relation of the later 
to Epicurus, 26 ; Cicero on the, 
25, 162 
— the, averse to science, 194 
Equality of men (Seneca), 242 
Ethics of Panaetius, 47 ; of Posi- 
donius, 67 ; of Antiochus, 95 ; of 
Eudorus, 104 ; of Arius Didymus, 



GAL 

108 ; of Cicero, 163; of Varro,. 
173;. of the Sextii, 185; of 
Seneca, 226 ; of Musonius, 251 ; 
of Epictetus, 268 sq, ; of Marcus 
Aurelius, 286 ; of Galen, 370 

Eubulus, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Euclides, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Eudemus, a Peripatetic, 306, n. 

Eudorus of Alexandria, his Pla- 
tonism, 103 ; his digest of the 
Categories^ 104; his Encyclo- 
pedia, 104 

Euphrates, teacher of the younger 
PUny, 197, n. 

Evil external, Seneca's view of, 
229; Epictetus on, -270; Demo- 
nax on, 297 ; Marcus Aurelius 
on, 284 

FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, 181 
Faith, attitude of Panastius to 

the popular, 50 ; of Cicero, 169 ; of 

Seneca, 244 ; of Epictetus, 264, 

265 ; of Marcus Aurelius, 282 
Fannius, C, a Roman disciple of 

Panaetius, 55, t^. 
Fatalism of the Stoics opposed by 

Diogenianus, 307 ; by Alexander 

of Aphrodisias, 322 
Forgiveness of injuries, Seneca,. 

241 ; Epictetus, 274 ; Marcus 

Aurelius, 286 
Freewill, Cicero's treatise on, 171 ;. 

Seneca on, 231; Epictetus on, 

267 
Friendship, Seneca on, 240; opinion 

of some Epicureans on, quoted 

by Cicero, 25 

GAIUS, a Platonist, 335, n, ; his 
commentaries on Plato, 337 
Galen of Smyrna; his personal 
history, 360, 2; his fame as a 
physician, 368; his philosophy 
is eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
basis, 362 ; theory of knowledge,. 
363 ; high opinion of logic, 363 
8q,\ his physics and metaphysics,. 
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365 sq. ; doctrine of matter, 366 ; 
soul and body, 367 ; contempt 
for theoretical enquiries, 369 ; 
eclecticism of his ethics, 370 ; 
his ethical writings, most of 
them lost, 370 

Gellius the proconsul, his proposal 
to the philosophers in Athens, 16 

Oeorgius of Lacedaemon, 53, n. 

Ood, nature of, according to Boe- 
thus, 36; Cicero, 160, 167; 
Seneca, 213 sq. , Epictetus, 263 ; 
Marcus Aurelius, 280-282 ; Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, 330, 342 ; 
Galen, 369 

Gods, see Faith 

Good, the highest, according to 
Antiochus, 96 ; Cicero, 164 8q. ; 
Varro, 172 

Greek philosophy, decline of origi- 
nality in, 3 ; effect of scepticism 
on, 4 ; among the Romans, 610; 
Boman students of, 11; effect 
of Roman character on, 14 ; last 
epoch of, 23 

HAPPINESS, to be sought in 
ourselves (Seneca), 236 ; 
(Epictetus) 270; (Marcus Au- 
relius) 282, 284 

Harpocration of Argos, a Platonist, 
336, n. ; his commentaries on 
Plato, 339 

Hecato, of Rhodes, member of the 
school of Panaetius, 53, n., 55 

Hegesianax, a Cynic, 295, n. 

Heliodorus, a Peripatetic, 322, 1 

Heliodorus of Prusa, 115, 5 

Helvidius Prisons, a Stoic, put to 
death by Vespasian, 197, n. 

Heraclides, the Stoic, 52 ; con- 
temporary of Panaetius, 52 

Heraclitus, a Stoic, 195, 1 

Heraclitus, of Tyre, member of the 
New Academy, 99, n. 

Heraclius, a Cynic, 301 , 3 

Heras, a Cynic in the reign of 
Vespasian, 294, n 



LAM 

Herminus, a Peripatetic, 306, w. ; 
his commentaries on Aristotle, 
312 
Herminus, a Stoic, 200, n. 
Hermodorus the Ephesian, 6, 2 
Herophilus, a Cynic, 294, n. 
Homonyms, Aristotle's definition 
concerning, objected to by Atti- 
cus, 342, 343 
Honoratus, a Cynic, 294, n. 
Human nature, how treated by 
Cicero, 169 ; by Seneca, 239 ; by 
Epictetus, 260 ; by Marcus Au- 
relius, 286 

IDEAS, doctrine of, according to 
Albinus, 348 
Images, worship of (Varro), 178 
Immediate certainty, its nature 

according to the Eclectics, 19 

Immortality, Cicero on, 161, 170 ; 

Seneca's view of, 223 ; Epictetus 

on, 266 ; Marcus Aurelius on, 283 

Iphicles, of Epirus, a Cynic, 301 , 3 

JASON, a Stoic, 71, n. 
Julianus, of Tralles, 307, ». 

KINSHIP of mankind, Seneca, 
239 

— of man to God (Epictetus), 266 ; 
(Marcus Aurelius) 283 ; (Dio 
Chrysostom) 356 

Knowledge of God, innate in man 
(Cicero), 160, 161 ; (Dio Chryso- 
stom), 356 

Knowledge, theory of, 311 ; Philo's, 
79, 83; Cicero's, 158; Cicero's 
doctrine of innate, 159 ; Anti- 
ochus' theory of, 97 ; proper 
object of, the universal, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, 324; Al- 
binus on the theory and faculty 
of, 347; Galen's theory of, 362 

LAMPRIAS, a Peripatetic, bro- 
ther of Plutarch, 306, n. 
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tieonides, a Stoic of Rhodes, l\,n. 

Logic, how treated by Seneca, 208 ; 
by Epictetus, 261 ; by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, 32 J ; by Galen, 
323 

Longinus, 336, n. 

Love of mankind (Seneca), 239, 
240; (Epictetus) 275; Marcus 
Aurelius), 286 

Lucanus M. Annaeus, nephew of 
Seneca, a Stoic, 197, n, 

Lucian, his personal history, 367 ; 
considers philosophy as tied to 
no system, but satirises each in 
turn, 358, 359; conception of 
true philosophy as the true art 
of life, 360 

Luciiius, 12, 3 ; 196, n. 

Lucretius, Epicureanism of, 26 

Lyco, a Bithynian, 53, n. 



MARCUS AURELIUS, settled 
public teachers of the four 
chief schools of philosophy in 
Athens, 193; references to him 
and his instructors, 199, n.\ 
his personal history, 276; re- 
semblances to Epictetus, 278 ; 
conception of human life and of 
the problem of philosophy, 279 ; 
his doctrines, 279 sq. ; belief in 
the Divine order of the universe, 
281; in dreams and auguries, 
282 ; future existence, 283 ; his 
ethics, 284 ; resignation to the 
will of God, 285 ; love to man, 
286 ; nobility and purity of his 
life, 287 

Marriage, Seneca's view of, 240 ; 
Musonius on, 256 ; Epictetus on, 
273 

Maximus of Nicaea, a Platonist, 
336,71 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonist, 335, 
n.y 337 

Menecrates of Methyma, of the 
school of Antiochus, 100, n. 



NER 

Menephylus, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

Menesarchus, disciple and succes- 
sor of Pangetius, 53 

Menippus, a Cynic of the third 
century B.C., 291, 1 

— , the Lycian, mentioned by 
Philostralus, 291, n. 

Metecrology, Seneca's, 211 

Metrodorus, philosopher and 
painter, 8, 1 ; accompanied -^mi- 
ll us Paulus on his warlike ex- 
peditions, 8 

Metronax, a Stoic, 196 

Mnasagoras, disciple of Panaetius, 
53, n, 

Mnaseas of Tyre, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

Mnesarchus, the Stoic, 86 

Monachism adopted by the Chris- 
tian Church from Cynicism, 303 

Mucins Scaevola, disciple of Panae- 
tius, 49 

Mummius, Sp., Roman, disciple of 
Panaetius, 55, n. 

Museum, the Alexandrian, 191 

Musonius, a Cynic, 766, 2 end 

Musonius, a Stoic of the third cen- 
tury A.D., 200, n. 

Musonius Rufus, instructor of 
Epictetus, 197, n. ; personal his- 
tory, 246, 3 ; devoted to prac- 
tical ethics, 248; asserted 
philosophy to be the only way 
to virtue, 251 ; his personal in- 
fluence, 253 ; Stoicism exag- 
gerated by Musonius, 253 ; inner 
freedom, of man his leading 
thought, 254 ; reasons for avoid- 
ing animal food, 255 ; views on 
marriage and the exposure of 
children, 256; disapproval of 
public prosecutions, 266 

Musonius the Tyrian, 199, n. 

V[ EO-PLATONISM, forerunners 
li of, among the Platonists, 344 
Nero, influence of the time of, on 
philosophy, 236 
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Nestor of Tarsus, the Academic, 
64, n. ; distinct from Nestor the 
Stoic, 102, 2 

Nicander the Bithynian, 53, n. 

— a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 122 

Nigrinus, a Platonist, 335,, Jt ; his 
eclecticism, 344 

Numa, the books of, 7 

Numenius, 336, n. 

rONOMAUS of Gadara, a Cynic 
vJj of the reign of Hadrian, 

295 ; his treatise against the 

< Jugglers,' 295 
Origen, 336, n. 
Originality, decline of, in Greek 

philosophy, 3 
Orion, 282 

PAN^TIUS of Bhodes, 39 ; at 
Rome, 9 ; friend of Scipio and 
Laelius, 40 ; head of the Stoic 
school in Athens, 40; learning 
and reputation, 41 ; character 
of his Stoicism, 42 ; denial of the 
soul's existence after death, 45 ; 
ethics, 47 ; work on duty, 48 ; 
theology, 49 : his allegorical in- 
terpretation of myths, 50 ; rejec- 
tion of soothsajing, 58 ; relation 
to the Stoics, 51 : contemporaries 
and disciples of, 52 ; school of, 
53 sq. ; and Seneca, 245 

Pancratius, a Cynic, 294, n, 

Papirius, Fabianus, member of the 
school of the Sextii, 181 

Paramonus of Tarsus, disciple of 
Panaetius, 53, 2 

Paulus, the Prefect, a Peripatetic, 
306, n. 

Pausanias of Pontus, disciple of 
Panastius, 53, ?i. 

Peregrinus, a Cynic, 294, n. ; 
Lucian's description of him, 
299, 3 ; his voluntary death by 
fire, 299 ; praised by Gellius, 300 
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li€p\ KSfffioUf the treatise, its origin 
126 ; Chrysippus on, 127 ; Posi 
donius not the author of, 128 
nature of the treatise, 132 
afl&nity with Stoicism, 135 
Peripatetic and Stoic ideas com- 
bined in it, 137 ; its probable 
date of composition, 138 ; later 
than Posidonius, 141 ; about the 
first century B.O., 143 

Peripatetics, the later, 112 ; ex- 
clusively devoted to commen- 
taries on Aristotle, 194 

— of the first centuries after Christ, 
304 sq. 

Peripatetic School from the second 
half of the third century A.D. 
gradually merged in that of the 
Neo-Platonists, 332 

Persius, Flaccus A., a Stoic, 

197, w. 

Petronius, Aristocrates, of Mag- 
nesia, a Stoic, 196, n, 

Phanias, a Stoic, 71, n, 

Philo, of Larissa, at Borne, 88 B.c.> 
12 ; personal history, 75 ; in- 
structor of Cicero, 76 ; practical 
basis, 77 ; his revival of Platon- 
ism, 82 ; theory of knowledge, 
83 ; was the founder of the 
'Fourth Academy,' 84; pupils 
of, 100, n. 

Philopator, a Stoic under Hadrian, 

198, n. 

Philosophers banished from Bome, 
7 

— sects of, enumerated by Varro, 
173 

Philosophy, schools of, tend to 
amalgamation, 1 ; Roman esti- 
mates of, 15 

— of revelation, allied with eclec- 
ticism, 20 ; schools of, are all in 
agreement, according to Antio- 
chus, 91 ; general character of, 
in Imperial times, 189 

— regarded with political mis- 
trust in the first century B.C., 
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190; chairs of, established by 
Hadrian, 191 ; theoretical and 
practical, 205 ; relation of, to 
rhetoric, 362 

Physics, Seneca's high estimation 
of. 210 

^vffis distinguished from ^vxh hy 
Panaetius, 47 ; by Galen, 369 

Piso, 55, n. 

Piso, M., a disciple of Antiochus, 
101, n. 

Plato, commentatorb of, 337 

Plato of Rhodes, 53, n. 

Platonism, revival by Philo, 82 

Platonists of the first centuries 
A.D., 334 

Plutarch, his commentary on Plato, 
337 

Polyzelus, a Cynic, 295, n. 

Polyzelus, a Peripatetic, 295 n. 

Posidonius at Rome at the begin- 
King of the first century B.C., 12 

— a Syrian of Apamea, disciple of 
Panaetius, 66 ; his doctrines and 
relation to Stoicism, 59 sq.] 
love of rhetoric and erudition, 
62 ; natural science, 62 ; anthro- 
pology, 64 ; doctrine of the soul, 
64 8q. ; ethics, 65 ; psychology, 
68 ; not the author of irepl 
KSfffiovj 128 

Potamo of Alexandria, his eclec- 
ticism, 109 sq. ; criterion of 
truth. 111 

Premigenes of Mytilene, a Peripa- 
tetic, 306, n. 

Proclinus, a Platonist, 336, n, 

Protagoras, a Stoic, 74, n. 

Providence, Cicero's belief in, 168'; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 285 

Ptolemy, a Peripatetic, 317, «. 

Ptolemy, two Epicureans of that 
name, 28, 2 

Publius, a disciple of Philo, 100, n. 



EELIGION, Seneca's conception 
of, 244 



SEL 

Rhetoric, an important part of 
public instruction in the Imperial 
period, 352 ; numerous schools 
of, 352 ; appointment of public 
teachers of, 352 

Roman character, effect of, on 
Greek philosophy, 14 

Roman disciples of Panaetius^ 
55, n. 

Roman estimate of philosophy, 15 

Roman ' students of Greek philo- 
sophy, 11 

Rome, Greek philosophy at, 6; 
philosophers banished from, 7 ; 
Carneades at, 9; Greek philo- 
sophy at, 10 ; Epicureanism at, 
12 ; Panaetius at, 9 ; Stoicism 
at, 9 ; Philodemus and Syro, the 
Epicureans at, in the first cen- 
tury B.C., 13 ; Philo the Platonist 
at, in 88 B.C., 12 

Rubellius Plautus, a Stoic put to 
death by Nero, 197, n. 

Rusticus Junius, Stoic instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Rutilius Rufus, Q., Roman disciple 
of Panaetius, 55, n. 

SAKKAS, a Platonist, 336, n. 
Sallustius, a Cynic ascetic of 
Athens in the sixth century A.D., 
302,3 

Sandon, 72, n. 

Scaevola, Q. Mucins, Roman dis- 
ciple of Panaetius, 55, n. 

Scepticism, its effect on Greek 
philosophy, 4 ; relation of, to 
eclecticism, 12 ; self-contradic- 
tory according to Antiochus, 90 ; 
of Seneca, 225 

Schools of Philosophy, the, tend 
to approximate, 1 93 

Scylax of Halicamassus, friend of 
Panaetius, 54, n. 

Self - examination, necessity of 
(Seneca), 238 

Selius, Caius, disciple of Philo, 
100, w. 
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Seneca, 196, n. ; his reputation and 
influence, 203 ; practical nature 
of his ethics, 204 ; his concep- 
tion of philosophy, theoretical 
and practical 205 sq. ; contempt 
■ for merely theoretical inquiries, 
his view of logic, 208 ; his high 
estimation of physics, 210 ; his 
meteorology, 211 ; physical and 
theological doctrines, 212 ; nature 
of God, according to, 213 ; Stoic- 
ism in, 215 ; theories of the 
world, 217 ; his anthropology, 
219 ; nature of the soul, accord- 
ing to, 219 ; theory of passions 
and affections, 221 ; frailty of 
human nature, 22 1 ; contempt 
for the body, 222 ; body and 
spirit opposed, 222 ; his view of 
immortality, 223 ; Seneca's psy- 
chology compared with that of 
Chrysippus, 224; scepticism of, 
225 ; Stoicism of, 226, 242 

— on external evil, 229 ; ethics 
of, 226^ Peripateticism of, 229 ; 
his opinion about Cato, 230 

— on the wise man, 231 ; his 
deviation from Stoicism, 231 ; 
vacillation in his character, 232 ; 
rhetoric of, 234 

-7- influence of his time, 235 

— bids us find happiness in our- 
selves, 236 ; necessity of self- 
examination, 238 ; natural kin- 
ship of mankind, 239 ; view of 
political life, 239 ; love of man- 
kind, 239, 240 ; view of marriage, 
240 

— on the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, 241 ; view of suicide, 243 ; 
of the assistance given by the 
Deity to man, 243; on the 
equality of men, 242 ; his con- 
ception of religion, 244 ; com- 
pared with Panaetius, 245 

Se ises, the, tlieir dicta not to be 
discarded ; doctrine of Antio- 
chus, 89 J of Cicero, 158 



STO 

Scrapie, a Stoic, 196 n. 

Serenianus, a Cynic, 301, 3 

Severus, a Platonist, 336, n, ; his 
commentary on the Tim/gm, 339 ; 
his eclecticism, 345 ; treatise on 
the soul, 345 sq. ; deviations 
from Platonism, 348 

Sextii, school of the, advocated 
daily self-examination, re- 
nounced animal food, 186; its 
character and doctrines, 183 »q. ; 
was a branch of Stoicism, 187 

Sextius, Q., his school, 180 ; ques- 
tion as to his authorship of the 
book of SefUences, 182, 2 ; rela- 
tion to the Stoics, 186 ; succeeded 
as head of the school by his son, 
181 

Sextus of Chaeronea, a Platonist, 
335, n. 

Sextus, the supposed Pythagorean, 
182,2 

Socrates, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Sosigenes, the Peripatetic, 306, n. ; 
313 

Sosigenes, the Stoic, contemporary 
of Panaetius, 52 

Soson of Ascalon, 63, n, 

Sotas of Paphos, a Stoic, 54, n. 

Sotion, a Peripatetic, 305, n. 

Sotion of Alexandria, member of 
the school of the Sextii, 181 ; 
instructor of Seneca, 181 

Soul, nature of the, according to 
Asclepiades, 30 ; Antiochus, 95 ; 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 326 ; 
Cicero, 170 ; Posidonius, 64 ; 
Seneca, 219 ; Marcus Aurelius, 
283 ; the, an emanation from the 
Deity, 176 ; the, immortality of, 
defended by Cicero, 170 ; is air 
(Varro), 176; opinions of Atticus, 
342 ; Galen, 367 

Sphodrias, a Cynic, 295, n, 

Staseas, of Naples, called by Cicero 
noMlis Peripateticits, 122, 1 

Stoicism at Home, 9 

Stoics, the later, 34 ; of the first 



